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4 The Bent Twig 

Mother was pulling the tabjr to lx<i for his nap— not the 
Inby-suier — she was a bij; gtfl of &ve by this time, but 
anolher baby, a little ycar-olil brother, with blue eyes and 
yellow hair, instead of brown eyes and hair like his two 
sisters'. Aod when Mother stooped over the little bed, hcT 
white ficha fell forward and Sylvia leaned lo hold it back 
froca the baby's face, a bit of tltouKhl fulness which had ■ 
rich reward in a smile of thanks from Mother. That was 
what began the remembered afternoon. Mother's smiles 
were golden coin, not squandered on every occasion. Then, 
she and Mother and Jiiditli tiptoed onl of the bedroom into 
Mother's room and there stood Father, with his University 
clothes on and yet his hair rather rumpled up, as though 
be had been leaching very hard. He had a pile of papers 
in his hand and he said, " Barbara, are you awfully busy 
JDst now ? " 

Mother said. Oh no, she wasn't at all. (She never wai 
bosy when Father asked her to do something, although 
Sylvia could not remember ever once liaving seen her sit 
and do nothing, no, not even for a minuk!) Then Father 
■aid, " Well, if you coulj run over these, I'd have time to 
have some tnll with the seminar after they're dismissed. 
These are the papers the Freshmen handed in for that 
Economics quiz." Motlicr said. " Sure she could," or the 
equivalent of that, and Father thanked her, turned Jutfith 
upside-down and nght-side-up again so quiefc tlial she didn't 
know what had happened, and left them all laughing as 
they usually were when Father ran down from Ibe study 
for something. 

So Sylvia and Judith, quite used to this procedure, tat 
down no the lloor with a book to keep them quiet until 
Mother should be ihrougli. Neither of tlvem could read, 
although Sylvia was beginnmg to learn, but they had been 
told the stories so many times that they knew them (rom 
the pictures. The book they looked at that day had ibe 
slory of the people who had rowed a great Uut acniss the 
water to get a gold sheeptkin, and Sylvia lold it to Judith, 
word for word, as Father always told it. She glanced op 
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at Mother from time to time to make sure she was getting it 
right; and ever afterwards the mention of the Argonauts 
brought up before Sylvia's eyes the picture of her mother 
diat day, sitting very straight, her strong brown fingers 
making an occasional mark on the papers, as she turned 
them over with a crisp rustle, her quiet face bent, in a^calm 
fixity of attention, over the pages. 

Before they knew it, the work was done. Father had come . 
for the papers, and showed Sylvia one more twist in the 
acrobatic sttmt they were learning together. She could 
already take his hands and run up to his shoulders in one 
squirrel-like dash; but she was to learn the reverse and 
come down on the other side, and she still got tangled up 
with which foot to put first. So they practised whenever 
they had, as now, a minute or two to spare. 

Then Judith was set to play with her blocks like the baby 
she still was, while Sylvia and Mother had a lesson in read- 
ing. Sylvia could remember the very sound of Mother's 
clear voice as she corrected a mistake. They were reading 
a story about what happened to a drop of water that fell 
into the brook in their field; how, watering the thirsty 
cornfields as it flowed, the brook ran down to the river 
near La Chance, where it worked ever so many mills and 
factories and things. Then on through bigger and bigger 
rivers tmtil it reached the Mississippi, where boats rode on 
its back; and so on down to the ocean. And there, after 
resting a while, it was pumped up by the sun and made 
into a cloud, and the wind blew it back over the land and 
to their field again, where it fell into the brook and said, 
"Why, how-de-do, Sylvia — ^you still here?" 

Father had written the story, and Mother had copied it 
out on the typewriter so it would be easy for Sylvia to read. 

After they had finished she remembered looking out of 
the window and watching the big white clouds drift across 
the pale bright April sky. They were full of hundreds of 
drops of water, she thought, that were going to fall into 
hundreds of other brooks, and then travel and work till they 
reached the sea, and then rest for a v^ViVit atvd. \>t^^ ^ 
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r again. Her dark eyes grew very wide as she watdwi 
ibe tndless proceuion of wlitte mounlaim move across tbi 
great arch of the sky. Her imagination was stirred alnu 
ptinfully, her mind expanding with the cfTon to take in tl 
lew conception of size, of great numbers, of tlie sRiall placi 
( her own Iirook. her own field in the hugeness of the woiM 
U)d yet it was an ordered hugeness full of cumfoning fim< 
brity t Now, no matter where she might go, or whg 
rooks she might see. she would know that they were aD ol 
IDC family, that tlie same things happened to them all, that 
'cry one ended in the ocean. Something she had na4 
1 a piece of paper made her see the familiar home itek 
rith the yellow water of the little creek, as a pan of Um 
'nle world. It was very strange. She trictl to tcU Mothe 
mething of what was in her mind, bul, though Mothq 
tiened in a sympathetic silence, it was evident that sfa 
BUld make nothing out of llie incoherent account. Sylvi 
botight that she would try to tell Father, tlie next duuM 
be bad. Even at seven, although she loved her mother pu4 
tonately and jealously, slie was aware that her fathei^A 
lind was more like her own. He understood some thing* 
Int Mother didn't, although Mother was always, alwayi 
^ht, and Father nasn'l. She fell into silence again, sunii< 
DK by her mother's knee, staring out of the window and 
mtching the clouds move steadily acTOt>s the sky doing tbdl 
hare of the world's work for all tlicy looked so soft i 
tty. Her mother did not break in on this molitalivc o 
emplatiun. She look up her sewtng-b.iskct and begai 
usily to sew buttons on a small pair of halflinished night 
rawen. The sobered child beside her. gazing up at the blue< 
Dd-while infinity of the sky. heard iaintl>- and distantl] 
>r the first time in her life, the whirring rcverlwrations fl 
ke great mystic wheel of change and motion and life. 
Then, all at once, there was a scraping of chairs overhcJ 
I Father's study, a clattering on the stairs, and the i 
[ a great many voices. The Saturday seminar was ovcf) 
he dnor Wtnw opened, and the students cantc out, FaI 
■■ ' 1 tall, very alraighi, his niddy i ' 
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in tiie late afternoon sun, his shirt-sleeves rolled up over 
his arms, and a baseball in his hand. " Come on, folks/' 
Sylvia heard him call, as he had so many times before. 
" Let's have a couple of innings before you go ! " Sylvia 
must have seen the picture a hundred times before, but that 
was the first time it impressed itself on her, the close-cut 
grass of their yard as lustrous as enamel, the big pine-trees 
standing high, the scattered players, laughing and running 
about, the young men casting off their coats and hats, the de- 
tached fielders running long-legged to their places. At the 
first sound of the voices, Judith, always alert, never wasting 
time in reveries, had scampered down the stairs and out in the 
midst of the stir-about. Judith was sure to be in the middle 
of whatever was going on. She had attached herself to 
young Professor Saunders, a special favorite of the children, 
and now was dragging him from the field to play horse with 
her. Father looked up to the window where Sylvia and 
Mother sat, and called : " Come on, Barbara ! Come on and 
amuse Judith. She won't let Saunders pitch." 

Mother nodded, ran downstairs, coaxed Judith over be- 
yond first base to play catch with a soft rubber ball ; and Syl- 
via, carried away by the cheerful excitement, hopped about 
everywhere at once, screaming encouragement to the base 
runners, picking up foul balls, and sending them with 
proud importance back to the pitcher. 

So they all played and shouted and ran and laughed, 
while the long, pale-golden spring afternoon stood still, 
until Mother held up her finger and stopped the game. 
" The baby's awake ! " she said, and Father went bounding 
off. When he came back with the downy pink morsel, 
everybody gathered around to see it and exclaim over the 
tiny fat hands and hungry little rosebud mouth. " He's 
starved ! " said Mother. " He wants his supper, poor little 
Buddy! He doesn't want a lot of people staring at him, do 
you, Buddy-baby?" She snatched him out of Father's 
arms and went off with him, holding him high over her 
shoulders so that the sunshine shone on his yellow hair, and 
made a circle of gold around his flushed, sleepy i^.c^. Tcvea 
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everytwdy picked up books and wraps and note-books and 
said, " Good-by. ' Perfessor ! "* and wcni off. 

Father and Sylvia and Judith went out in ilie garden to 
the hotbed to pick the lettuce for supper and then back 
in the kitchen to get things ready. When Mother was 
through giving Huddy his supper and came hurrying i 
^lelp, Sylvia was proud that they had nearly ercrj 
lone — all but the omelet. Father had xaade cocoa I 

^med potatoes — nobody in the world could make creamet 
blatocs as good as his — and Sylvia and Judith had between 
, BOtncwhat wranglingty, made the toast and set the 
Sylvia was sure that Judith was really too little to 
e allowed to help, but Father insisted that she sliould try. 
for hr said, with a turn in his voice that made Sylvia aware 
he was laughing at her, " You only learned through tr>-ing, 
all those many years ago when you were Judith's age ! " 

Mother put on one of her Ing gingham aprons and made 
the omclel, and they sat down to the table out on iht 
▼eranda as tliey always did m warm weather. In La Chanec 
tt begins to be warm enough for outdoor life in April. 
Although it was still bright daylight for ever so long after 
the >im had set. the moon came and looked at tliem palely 
fer the lops of tlie trees. 
L After supper they Jumped up lo "race thmugh 

** as the family catchword ran. Titey tried to t 
leir record every evening and it was always a lively c 

with Mother washing like lightning, and Fathct 
brrying to keep up, Sylvia running back an>l forth lo f 
fcings away, and Judith bothering 'round, handing out dr) 
ish-towels, and putting away the silver. She was allowed 
) liafMlle that because she couldn't break it. Mother and 
tdilh worked in a swift silence, bat a great deal of talking 
IhI laughing went on between Sylvia and her father, while 
kiddy, from his high-chair where he was watching the 
tbers. occasionally broke out in a loud, high crow of delight 
!bey did it all, even lo wasliing and hanging out the dish- ■ 
rrtt, in eleven and a lialf minutes thai evening, Sylvi 
Mrnibered. 
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Then she and Judith went to sit on the porch on the 
little bench Mother had made them. They tried to see who 
could catch the first glimpse of the evening star every even- 
ing. Mother was putting Buddy to bed and Father was 
starting the breakfast cereal cooking on the stove. After 
a while he went into the living-room and began to play 
something on the piano, something full of deep, swaying 
chords that lifted Sylvia's heart up and down as though she 
were floating on the water. The air was full of the moist 
fragrance of spring. When the music held its breath fop»* 
a moment you could hear the bedtime note of sleepy birds 
in the oaks. Judith, who did not care much for music, 
began to get sleepy and leaned all her soft, warm weight 
against her big sister. Sylvia for the first time in her life 
was consciously aware of being very happy. When, some 
time later, the evening star shone out through the trees, 
she drew a long breath. " See, Judith," she cried softly 
and began to recite, 

** Star-light, star-bright, 
First star I've seen tonight " 

She stopped short — ^it was Aunt Victoria who had taught 
her that poem, the last time she had come to see them, a 
year ago, the time when she had brought Sylvia the pink 
silk dress, the only dress-up dress with lace and ribbons 
on it Sylvia had had up to that time. As suddenly as the 
evening star had shone out, another radiant vision flashed 
across Sylvia's mind. Aunt Victoria, magnificent in her 
lacy dress, her golden hair shining under the taut silk of 
her parasol, her white, soft fingers gleaming with rings, 
her air of being a condescending goddess, visiting 
mortals . . . 

After a time Mother stepped out on the porch and said, 
•* Oh, quick, children, wish on the shooting star." 

Judith had dropped asleep like a little kitten tired of play» 
«nd Sylvia looked at her mother blankly. ** 1 didoiX ^^fc ^XR 
tbooting star," she said 
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Mother was surprised. " W'hy, your face wu poii 

;ht up at Ihc spot." 

*■ I <Ii<in'i sec it," nriwated Sylvia. 

Motber fixed her keen dark eyes on Sylfia. " What's 
lie iDatter?" she asked in her voice (hat always re- 
uircd an answer. Sylvia wriggled uncomforlahly. Hen 
■a a nature which suffers under the caicuorical question; 
lit her rooiher's was one which presses them home. 

What's Ihc matter with you ? " she said again. 

Sylvia turned a clouded face to her mother. " I wu 
oiideriog why it's not nice to be idyllic." 

" IVkat!' " asked her mother, quite at a loss. Sylvia wu 
iving one of her unaccountable notions. 

Sylvia went to lean on her mother'i> knee, looking wi 
oablcd cyca up into the kind, attentive, uncomprehendh 
ice. " Why, the last lime Aunt Victoria was here — I 
\ng lime ago — when iliey were all out playing hall- 
round and round at everytliing — at your drcss^i 

ioe and tiie furniture — you know — (he — the uncomfort-' 

way she does sometimes — and she said, ' Well, Sylvia 

lolxxly can say (hat your parents aren't leading yon a 

ery idyllic life'" 

Mother laughed out Her rare laugh was (oo 
nd loud (0 be very musical, but it was immensely infeci 
ke a man's hearty mirth. " I didn't hear her say il- 

can imagine that she did. Well, what of it? Wlut 
be did V 

For once Sylvia did not res[)ond to another's mood. SI 
DUtinued anxiously, " Well, it means something perfi 
orrid, doesn't it ? " 

Mother was still bttghing. ** No, no, child, what in 
rorhl mjkci you think ihalr'* 

i jfni'd hean] Aunt Victoria toy it ! " cried Syl 
"ith mnvniinn, Father came out on the vefin<la, saying 
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Sylvia had been taught above everything to tell the truth. 
Moreover (perhaps a stronger reason for frankness), 
Mother was there, who would know whether she told the 
truth or not. ** I didn't hear the end." 

Father looked quickly from Sylvia's face to her mother's. 
"What's the matter?" he asked. 

" Sylvia was so concerned because her Aunt Victoria had 
called our life idyllic that she couldn't think of anything 
else," explained Mother briefly, still smiling. Father did 
not smile. He sat down by Sylvia and had her repeat to him 
what she had said to her mother. When she had finished 
he looked grave and said : " You mul^tn't mind what your 
Aunt Victoria says, dear. Her ideas are very different 
from ours." 

Sylvia's mother cried out, " Why, a child of Sylvia's age 
couldn't have taken in the significance of " 

" I'm afraid," said Father, " that Sylvia's very quick to 
take in such a significance." 

Sylvia remained silent, uncomfortable at being discussed, 
vaguely ashamed of herself, but comforted that Father had 
not laughed, had understood. As happened so frequently, 
it was Father who understood and Mother who did the 
right thing. She suddenly made an enigmatic, emphatic ex- 
clamation, " Goodness gracious!" and reaching out her long 
arms, pulled Sylvia up on her lap, holding her close. The 
last thought of that remembered time for Sylvia was that 
Mother's arms were very strong, and her breast very soft. 
The little girl laid her head down on it with a contented 
sigh, watching the slow, silent procession of the stars. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE MARSHALLS' FRIENDS 

Any one of the more sophisticated members of the facult 
T the State University at La Chance would have stat< 
rithoiit hesitation tlat tiie Marshalls had not the slighteg 
art in the social activities of the University; but no on 
OuM have called their life either isolated or solitary 
Sylvia, in her memories of childhood, always heard the li 
ffown house ringing with music or echoing to the laughte 
ind talk of many voices. To begin with, a good many ( 
Professor Marshall's students came and went faniiUarl 
hrough the plainly furnished rooms, although there was, o 
curse, in each year's class, a httle circle of young peopl 
rilh a taste for social distinctions who held aloof from t 
rery unselcct and heterogeneous gatherings at the Marsha 
luse. 

These young aristocrats were, for the most part, studeni 
rom the town itself, from La Chance's " best families," wl 
rough parental tyranny or temporary financial depressii 
ere not allowed to go East to a well-known college wil 
sizable matriculation fee, but were forced to endure foi 
;ars of the promiscuous, swarming, gratuitous educatic 
rf the State University. All these august victims of famil 
Icspotism associated as little as possible with the comroi 
'abble of their feliow-sludents, and accepted invilalio: 
ily from such faculty families as were recognized by tl 
;ner circle of the town society. 

The Marshalls were not among this select circle. Indeed 
) facuhy family was farther from it. Every detail 
le Marshalls' life was in contradiction not only to I 
itandards and ideals of the exclusive " town set," but 
oi their own colleagues. Itey did not five in 
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rj^t part of town. They did not live in the right sort of a 
house. They did not live in the right sort of a way. And 
consequently, although no family had more visitors, they 
were not the right sort of visitors. 

This was, of course, not apparent to the children for a 
good many years. Home was home, as it is to children. 
It did not seem strange to them that instead of living in 
a small rented house on a closely built-up street near the 
campus in the section of the city occupied by the other 
faculty families, they lived in a rambling, large-roomed old 
farmhouse with five acres of land around it, on the edge of 
the West Side. They did not know how heartily this land- 
owning stability was condenmed as folly by the rent-pay- 
ing professors, perching on the bough with calculated 
impermanence so that they might be free to accept at any 
moment the always anticipated call to a larger salary. They 
did not know, not even Sylvia, for many years, that the 
West Side was the quite unfashionable part of town. It 
<&d not seem strange to them to see their father sweeping 
his third-floor study with his own hands, and they were 
quite used to a family routine which included housework 
for every one of them. Indeed, a certain amount of this 
was part of the family fun. " Come on, folks ! " Professor 
Marshall would call, rising up from the breakfast table, 
"Tuesday — day to clean the living-room — all hands turn 
to!" In a gay helter-skelter all hands turned to. The 
lifter furniture was put out on the porch. Professor Mar- 
shall, joking and laughing, donned a loose linen overall suit 
to protect his " University clothes," and cleaned the bare 
floor with a big oiled mop; Mrs. Marshall, silent and swift, 
looked after mirrors, windows, the tops of bookcases, things 
hard for children to reach; Sylvia flourished a duster; and 
Judith and Lawrence out on the porch, each armed with a 
whiric-broom, brushed and whacked at the chairs and sofas. 
There were no rugs to shake, and it took but an instant to 
set things back in their places in the clean-smelling, dust- 
less room. 

This daily drill, coming as it did early in the momingi 
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usually escaped the observation of any but passing farmers, 
who saw nothing amiss in it; but facetiously exaggerated 
reports of its humors reached the campus, and a certain set 
considered it very clever to lay bets as to whether the 
Professor of Political Economy woutd pull out of his 
pocket a handkerchief, or a duster, or a child's shirt, for 
it was notorious that the children never had nursemaids 
and that their father took as much care of them as their 
mother. 

The question of clothes, usually such a sorely insoluble 
problem for academic people of small means, was solved by 
the Marshalls in an eccentric, easy-going manner which 
was considered by the other faculty families as nothing less 
than treasonable to their caste. Professor Marshall, it is 
true, having to make a public appearance on the campus 
every day, was generally, like every other professor, un- 
distinguishable from a commercial traveler. But Mrs. 
Marshall, who often let a good many days pass without a 
trip to town, had adopted early in her married life a sort of 
home uniform, which year after year she wore in one form 
or another. It varied according to the season, and accord- 
ing to the occasion on which she wore it, but it had certain 
unchanging characteristics. It was always very plain as 
to line, and simple as to cut, having a skirt neither full nor 
scant, a waist crossed in front with a white fichu, and 
sleeves reaching just below the elbow with white turn-back 
culYs. As Mrs. Marshall, though not at all pretty, was a 
tall, upright, powerfully built woman, with a dark, shapely 
head gallantly |)oised on her shoulders, this garb, whether 
short-skirted, of Mue serge in the morning, or trailing, of 
ruby-colored cashmere in the evening, was very becom- 
ing to her. lUit there is no denying that it was always 
starilingly and outrageously unfashionable. At a time when 
every woman and female child in the United States had 
more cloth in her sleeves than in all the rest of her dress, 
the rounded muscles of Mrs. Marshall's arm, showing 
through the fabric of her sleeves, smote shockingly upon 
the eye of the ordinary observer, trained to the American 
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habit of sheep-like uniformity of appearance. And at the 
time when the front of every woman's waist fell far below 
her belt in a copiously Mousing sag, Mrs. Marshall's trim 
tautness had in it something horrifying. It must be said 
for her that she did not go out of her way to inflict these 
concussions upon the brains of spectators, since she always 
had in her closet one evening dress and one street dress, 
sufficiently approximating the prevailing style to pass un- 
noticed. These costumes lasted long, and they took in the 
long run but little from the Marshall exchequer: for she 
wore them seldom, only assuming what her husband called, 
with a laugh, her " disguise " when going into town. 

For a long time, until Sylvia's individuality began to 
assert itself, the question of dress for the children was 
solved, with similar ease, by the typical Marshall expedient, 
most heartily resented by their faculty acquaintances, the 
mean-spirited expedient of getting along comfortably on 
inadequate means by not attempting to associate with people 
to whose society their brains and cultivation gave them the 
right — that is to say, those families of La Chance whose 
incomes were from three to five times that of college pro- 
fessors. The Marshall children played, for the most part, 
with the children of their neighbors, farmers, or .small 
merchants, and continued this humble connection after they 
went into the public schools, where their parents sent them, 
instead of to ** the " exclusive private school of town. 
Consequently the plainest, simplest clothes made them in- 
distinguishable from their fellows. Sylvia and Judith also 
enjoyed the unfair advantage of being quite unusually pretty 
little girls (Judith being nothing less than a beauty), so that 
even on the few occasions when they were invited to a 
children's party in the faculty circle their burnished, 
abundant hair, bright eyes, and fresh, alert faces made up 
for the plainness of their white dresses and thick shoes. 

It was, moreover, not only in externals like clothes that 
the childhood of Sylvia and Judith and Lawrence differed 
from that of the other faculty children. Their lives were 
untouched by the ominous black cloud famiUar lo ^caL^txsii^ 
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households, the fear for the future, the fear which cat 
of living from hand to mouth, the dread of " being obUj 
to hand in one's resigTiation," a truly academic periphj 
which is as dismally familiar to most faculty children a 
blunt Ango-Saxon equivalent of "losing your job" 
children of plainer workpeople. Once, it is true, tiiis I 
sibility had loomed up large before Ihe Marshalts, whq 
high-protection legislature objected loudly to the professj 
unreverent attitude towards the tariff. But although i 
Marshall children knew all about this crisis, as ihey l 
all about everything that happened to the family, they 1 
had no experience of the anxious talks and heartsick ( 
sultations which would have gone on in any other facd 
household. Their father had been angry, and their mol 
resolute— but liiere was nothing new in that. There ] 
been, on Professor Marshall's part, belligerent, vocifert! 
talk about " freedom of speech," and on Mrs. Marshall's a* 
quiet estimate that, with her early training on a Vermont 
farm, and with the high stale of cultivation under which 
she had brought tlieir five acres, they could successfully go 
into the truck-farming business like their neighbors. Be- 
sides this, they had the resource, extraordinary among Uni- 
versity families, of an account in the savings-bank on whi'.v 
to fail back. They had always been able to pay their del" 
and have a small surplus by the expedient of refusing to a 
knowledge a tenth part of the social obligations under ivlii^ \ 
the rest of the faculty groaned and sweated with martyr's 
pride, Perfidiously refusing to do their share in the heart- 
breaking struggle to " keep up the dignity " of the academic 
profession, they were not overwhelmed by the super- 
human difficulties of that undertaking. 

So it happened that the Marshall children heard no fore- 
bodings about the future, but only heated statements of 
what seemed to their father the right of a teacher to say 
what he believed. Professor Marshall had gone of his own 
initiative to face the legislative committee which was " in- 
vestigating " him. had quite lost his temper (never very 
securely held in leash), had told them his highly spiced 
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apmion of their strictures on his teaching and of the worth 
d any teacher they could find who would submit to them. 
Then he had gone home and put on his overalls. This 
hst was rather a rhetorical flourish ; for his cosmopolitan, 
Biban youth had left him ineradicably ignorant of the 
processes of agriculture. But like all Professor Marshall's 
flourishes it was a perfectly sincere one. He was quite 
cheerfully prepared to submit himself to his wife's instruc- 
tion in the new way of life. 

All these picturesque facts, as was inevitable in America, 
had instantly reached the newspapers, which, lacking more 
exciting news for the moment, took that matter up with 
headlined characterizations of Professor Marshall as a 
"martyr of the cause of academic freedom," and other 
rather cheap phrases about " persecution " and " America, 
the land of free speech." The legislative committee, 
alarmed, retreated from its position. Professor Marshall 
had not "been obliged to hand in his resignation," but 
quite the contrary, had become the hero of the hour and 
was warmly complimented by his colleagues, who hoped to 
profit by an action which none of them would have dared 
to imitate. It had been an exciting drama to the Marshall 
children as long as it lasted. They had looked with pride 
at an abominable reproduction of their father's photograph 
in the evenmg paper of La Chance, and they had added an 
acquaintance with the manners of newspaper reporters to 
their already very heterogeneous experience with callers 
of every variety ; but of real anxiety the episode had brought 
them nothing. 

As to that same extraordinary assortment of visitors at 
the Marshall house, one of the University co-eds had said 
facetiously that, you met there every sort of person in the 
world, from spiritualists to atheists — everybody except 
swells. The atheist of her dictum was the distinguished and 
misanthropic old Professor Kennedy, head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, whose ample means and high social 
connections with the leading family of La Chance made his 
misanthropy a source of much chagrin to the faculty ladieSi 
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and who professed tot the Marshatls, for Mre. Manhd'i 
parlkular, a wrong-headed admiration whidi was f 
t>tica[>lc tu the wivei of the other professors. The fac 
circle saw little to ailmirc in tJie Marshalls. The splr; 
tst of tlie co-ed's remark was, of course, poor foolisli C 
Pamelia, tlie children's pet detestation, wliose rusty cl(^ 
and incoherent speech they were prevented from ridjct^ 
only by stem pressure from their muthcr. She always V 
a hlack siniw hat. summer and winter, always carried 
faded green shojiping bag, with a supply of yellow wri^ 
paper, and always had tucked under one arm the curt 
heart- <iiuipcd hii of wood, with the pencil attached, wU 
spiritualists call " planchctte." The Marshall cliildn 
tbonghl this the most laughable name imaginable, and were 
not always successful in restraining the cruel fiigKl^* «( 
childhood when she spoke of planchcitc's writing such beau- 
tiful messages from her long- since-dead husband and chil- 
dren. Although he had a dramatic sympathy for her surruw. 
Professor Marshall's greater vivacity of Icmpcramcni nude 
it harder for him tlian for his wife to keep a siraighl (ace 
when Cousin i'amelia proposed to be the medium whereby 
be might converse wilh Milton or Homer. Indeed, his 
fatigued tolerance fur her had been a [lositive dbtaste c 
since the day when he (uund her .slioning Sylvia, aged t 
bow to write with planchcitr. With an outbreak of lei 
for which he had afterwards apologised to his wife, he 1 
forbidden her ever to mention her damn unseemly i 
to hit children again. He himself was a stout uDhelicvei 
individual immortality, teaching his children that the < 
ing tot it was one of the egotistic impulses of the t 
crate liuman heart- 

lietween the l«u extremes rq>rc 
braincd L'ousin I'amelia and cli- 
Kennedy, there were many t:, 
house— raw, camekl, graceless -: 
ingly grateful for the home atmo^i'ii 
enter; a biuhy-haireil Single-tax fanatic named Ilecht, who 
I yorifed Ja the iron-foundnci bjr dl^jr, and wrpte polUi^ 
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ftmphlets by night; Miss Lindstrom, the elderly Swedish 
woman laboring among the poor negroes of Flytown; a 
constant sprinkling from the Scandinavian- Americans whose 
well-kept truck-farms filled the region near the Marshall 
home ; one-armed Mr. Howell, the editor of a luridly radical 
Socialist weekly paper, whom Judith called in private the 
" old puss-cat " on account of his soft, rather weak voice 
and mild, ingratiating ways. Yes, the co-ed had been right, 
one met at the Marshalls' every variety of person except th« 
exclusive. 

These habitues of the house came and went with the 
greatest familiarity. As they all knew there was no servant 
to answer the doorbell, they seldom bothered to ring, but 
opened the door, stepped into the hall, hung up their 
wraps on the long line of hooks, and went into the big, 
low-ceilinged living-room. If nobody was there, they 
usually took a book from one of the shelves lining the 
room and sat down before the fire to wait. Sometime* 
they stayed to the next meal and helped wash up the dishes 
afterwards. Sometimes they had a satisfactory visit with 
each other, two or three callers happening to meet together 
before the fire, and went away without having seen any of 
the Marshalls. Informality could go no further. 

The only occurrence in the Marshall life remotely ap- 
proaching the regularity and formality of a real social event 
was the weekly meeting of the string quartet which Pro- 
fessor Marshall had founded soon after his arrival in La 
Chance. 

It was on Sunday evening that the quartet met regularly 
for their seance. Old Reinhardt, the violin teacher, was 
first violin and leader; Mr. Bauermeister (in everyday lift 
a well-to-do wholesale plumber) was second violin ; Pro- 
fessor Marshall played the viola, and old Professor Kennedy 
bent his fine, melancholy face over the 'cello. Any one who 
diose might go to the Marshall house on Sunday evenings, 
9a condition that he should not talk during the music, aad 
did not expect any attention. 

The music began at seven promptly and ended ^\. \mu K 
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Uttle before that time, Mrs. Marshall, followed by any oos 
who (clt like helping, weni oui tnio the kitchen and made 
hot coffee and sandwiches, and when the last chord I 
&t(^pc<l vibrating, the company adjourned into the ( 
room and {lartook of this simple fare. During the evcni 
DO talk was allowed except tlie occasional w-ranglings of fl 
musicians over tempo and shading, but afterwards, 
one's tongue, chastened by the long silence, was loosened I 
loud and diecrful loquacity. Professor Marshall, sitliiM 
the bead of the (able, talked faster and louder than any] 
die, throwing the ball to his especial favorite, britq 
young Professor Saunders, who tossed it back with a i 
neu and felicity of phrase which he had learned nowh 
but in this gire-and-take. Mrs. Marshall poured the coSce, 
saw that e^'ery one was served with sandwiches, and occa- 
sionally when the talk, running over every known topic, 
grew too noisy, or the discttssion too hot, cast in one of the 
prtgnanl and occasionally canttic remarks of which she held 
the secret They were never brilliant, Mrs. Marshall's re- 
marks — but tltey were apt to have a dry humor, and almost 
always when she had said her brief say, there loomed out of 
the rainlnw mist of her husband's Hashing, controverstat 
tolk the outlines of llie true proportioits of the case. 

After the homely feast was eaten, each guest rose and 
cmrned his own cup and uucer and plate into the kitchen in 
a gay procession, and since it was well known that, for the 
most part, the MarshalU "did their own work," several of 
the younger ones helped wash the dishes, while the mu' 
(ictans put away the music-racks and music, and the rest 
put on their wraps. Tlien Prglcssor Marshall stood at the 
door holding up a lamji while the company trooped down 
the long front walk to the gate in the hedge, and tun 
along the country road to the cross-roads where the I 
lolenirban cars whiued by. 

All this happened with that unbroken continuity wid 
t the characteristic of the Marshall life, m<ist mar|~ 
Ibeni as different from the other faculty families. 
'' Htek, AOfi motah alter month, this program irasi 
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lowed with little variation, except for the music which was 
played, and the slight picturesque uncertainty as to whether 
old Reinhardt would or would not arrive mildly under 
the influence of long Sunday imbibings. Not that this 
factor interfered at all with the music. One of Sylvia's most 
vivid childhood recollections was the dramatic contrast be- 
tween old Reinhardt with, and without, his violin. Partly 
from age, and partly from a too convivial life, the old, 
heavily veined hands trembled so that he could scarcely 
unbutton his overcoat, or handle his cup of hot coffee. His 
head shook too, and his kind, rheumy eyes, in their endeavor 
to focus themselves, seemed to flicker back and forth in 
their sockets. The child used to watch him, fascinated, as 
he fumbled endlessly at the fastenings of his violin-case, and 
put back the top with uncertain Angers. She was waiting 
for the thrilling moment when he should tuck the instrument 
away under his pendulous double chin and draw his bow 
across the strings in the long sonorous singing chord, which 
ran up and down Sylvia's back like forked lightning. 

This was while all the others were tuning and scraping 
and tugging at their pegs, a pleasant bustle of discord which 
became so much a part of Sylvia's brain that she could 
never in after years hear the strumming and sawing of an 
orchestra preparing to play, without seeing the big living- 
room of her father's house, with its low whitewashed ceil- 
ing, its bare, dully shining floor, its walls lined with books, 
its shabby, comfortable furniture, the whole quickened by 
the Promethean glow from the blaze in the grate and 
glorified by the chastened passion of the singing strings. 

The two Anglo-Saxon professors were but able amateurs 
of their instruments. Bauermeister, huge, red, and im- 
passive, was by virtue of his blood, a lifelong training, and 
a musical ancestry, considerably more than an amateur; 
and old Reinhardt was the master of them all. His was 
t history which would have been tragic if it had happened 
to any but Reinhardt, who cared for nothing but an easy 
life, beer, and the divine tones which he alone could draw 
from his violin. He had offered, fifty years ago m V\txvnak^ 
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the most brilliant promise of a too&t brilliant career 
promise which liad come to naught I>ecause of his mon:.; : 
lack of ambition, and his endless yielding to circums!.: 
which had fiitally, by a scries of inconceivable migra^ 
landed him in the Oennan colony of La Chance, iin; 
nious and obscure and invincibly convinced that In . 
everything worth having in life. " Oi vat use ? " he v. 
jay, e^-en now, when asked to play in public — " de mn 
isi all — and dat is eben so goodl here mit friends." 
" Dcre goes a t'ousand peoples to a gonccri — raaybr 
from dal t'ousand lofes de moosic — lel duse fife got.: 
mc — and I play dem all day for oodingl " or again, i: 
iconoclastiC3i:y still, — when told of golden han'csts i 
reaped, "And for vat den? I caa'i play on more dai 
fioleen at a tiine~is it? I got a good one now. An! 
drink more beer dan now, I might make myself sen : 
This witi> a prodigiously sly wink of one heavy eyelid. 

He gave enougli music lessons lo pay his small cx^'C. 
although after one or two stormy passages in whic:: 
treated with outrageous and unjustifiable violence the 
dawdling pui>ils coming from wcll-ia.-do families, he made it 
a mle lo take no puptU whose parenli employed a ccrvani, 
and omfined himself to children of the poorer clasies. 
amonf; whom lie kept up a unall orchestra which phycd 
together twice a week and never gave any concerts. And 
almnit since the arrival of the Marthalla in La Qiance and 
fats onccretnonious entrance into the house as, walking 
acrou the fie.ds on a Sunday afternoon, he had beard 
Professor Marsliall playing the Doric Toccata on the o 
installed pt^no, he had spent his every Sunday i 
their big living-room. 

He had >ccn the children appear and grow oldei^ 
adored tlicm with Teutonic seniimenlalily, especially Svt . : i 
whom he ca1!e>1 his " Kloonbcam bruit:F<4," bis ' 
dUcn fairy," and whom, when slic was Mill liny, he u?i 
take u]> on his greasy old knees and, resting his vioHn a 
head, play hi* wildest fantasies, that she mighl feel b 
"itSasi to tier iMAPcft." 
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In early childhood Sylvia was so used to him that, like 
tlie others of her circle, she accepted, indeed hardly noticed, 
his somewhat startling eccentricities, his dirty linen, his 
face and hands to match, his shapeless garments hanging 
loosely over the flabby corpulence of his uncomely old body, 
his beery breath. To her, old Reinhardt was but the queer 
external symbol of a never-failing enchantment. Through 
the pleasant harmonious give-and-take of the other instru- 
ments, the voice of his violin vibrated with the throbbing 
passion of a living thing. His dirty xAd hand might shake 
and quaver, but once the neck of the fiddle rested between 
thumb and forefinger, the seraph who made his odd abiding- 
place in old Reinhardt's soul sang out in swelling tones and 
spoke of heavenly things, and of the Paradise where we 
might live, if we were but willing. 

Even when they were quite little children, Sylvia and 
Judith, and later, Lawrence, were allowed to sit up on Sun- 
day evenings to listen to the music. Judith nearly always 
slept steadily ; and not infrequently after a long day of out- 
door fim, stupefied with fresh air and exercise, Lawrence, 
and Sylvia too, could not keep their eyes open, and dozed 
and woke and dozed again, coiled like so many little kittens 
among the cushions of the big divan. In all the intensely 
enjoyed personal pleasures of her later youth, and these 
were many for Sylvia, she was never to know a more utter 
sweetness than thus to fall asleep, the music a far-off mur- 
mur in her ears, and to wake again to the restrained, clari- 
fied ecstasy of the four concerted voices. 

And yet it was in connection with this very quartet that 
she had her first shocked vision of how her home-life 
appeared to other people. She once chanced, when she was 
about eight years old, to go with her father on a Saturday 
to his office at the University, where he had forgotten some 
papers necessary for his seminar. There, sitting on the 
front steps of the Main Building, waiting for her father, 
she had encountered the wife of the professor of Europeam 
History with her beautiful young-lady sister from New 
York and her two daughters, exquisite little gvi\& m ^\^^tft 
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■erge, wbos« tailored, imnuculatc pcrfccliofi nude S)'l< 
heart heavy with a tense of the plebeian inelegance of 
ovrn Salurday-mominf; play-clothes. Mrs. Hubert, ot 
ui impulse of curiosity, stopped to s)>eak to the Uttle 
Marshall girl, about whose queer upbringing there were m 
many stories current, and was struck with the decorative 
possibilities of the pretty child, apparent (o her practised 
eye. As she made the kindly intended, vaj^uc remarks cu»- 
lomarily served out lo unknown children, she was Ihinkiog: 
" How can any woman with a vestige of a woman's 
sdnct dress that lovely child in ready-made, communpl 
(lark-colored clothes ? She would repay any amount of 
and thought." " So you take music-lessons too, bcsi^ 
your school ? " she asked mechanically. She explained lo 
her sister, a stranger in La Chance: " Music is one of the 
things I sfane for, out herd We never hear it 
we go clear to Chicagi>— and such prices ! Here, there 
simply no musical feeling!" She glanced again at Syh 
who was now answering her questions, fluttered with 
urc at having the beautiful lady speak to her. The Ixautt' 
ful lady had but an inattentive car for SyhSa's statement 
that, yes, lately Fatlier had begun to give her lessons on 
the piano. With the smoothly working imaginalirm coming 
from a lifetime of devotion to the subject, lin. Hubert 
yriA slripinng off Sylvia's trite little blue coat and unin- 
teresting daric hat, am) was arraying her in scarlet serge 
with a green velvet collar — " with those eyes and that 
coloring she could carry off striking color combinations — 
and a big while felt hat with a soft pompon of silk on one 
aide — no, a long, stiff, scarlet ()uill would suit l»er style 
better. Then, witli white stockings and shoes and gloves — 
or perhaps peart-grsy would be Mier. Yes, with low-cut 
Iticde shoes, fastening with two big smoked-pearl button; 
She looked down with pitying eyes at Sylvia's sturdy. ljea> 
■oled shoes which could not conceal the slender, sha; i • 
feel within them — " but, what on cartli was the child say- 

log? " 

SxuuJmjt evtxxiatt — it's beautiful, and now I'a 
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getting so big I can help some. I can turn over the pages 
for them in hard places, and when old Mr. Reinhardt has 
had too much to drink and his hands tremble, he lets me un- 
fasten his violin-case and tighten up his bow and " 

Mrs. Hubert cried out, " Your parents don't let you have 
anything to do with that old, drunken Reinhardt ! " 

Sylvia was smitten into silence by the other's horrified 
tone and hung her head miserably, only murmuring, after 
a pause, in damning extenuation, " He's never so very 
drunk!" 

" Well, upon my word ! *' exclaimed Mrs. Hubert, in a 
widely spaced, emphatic phrase of condemnation. To her 
sister she added, " It's really not exaggeration then, what 
one hears about their home life." One of her daughters, 
a child about Sylvia's age, turned a candid, blank little face 
op to hers, "Mother, what is a drunken reinhardt?" she 
asked in a thin little pipe. 

Mrs. Hubert frowned, shook her head, and said in a 
tone of dark mystery : " Never mind, darling, don't think 
about it. It's something that nice littl^ girls shouldn't know 
anything about. Come, Margery; come, Eleanor." She 
took their hands and began to draw them away without 
another look at Sylvia, who remained behind, drooping, 
ostracised, pierced momentarily with her first blighting mis- 
giving about the order of things she had always known. 
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A PUtXEti initiation into the kaleidoscopic divetTmaet «t 
adult standards was given Sylvia during the visits of be 
Aunt Victoria, These visits wvrc angelic tn their extremi 
rarity, ami for Sylvia were always a mixture o( the beatift 
and tlie liUtrcsiinj;. Only to look at Aunt Victoria was i 
brigtit revelation oi elegance and grace. And yet the ttll 
around latilc ar.ii hearth on ihe two or three occasions wbci 
the beautiful young widow honored their roof with a sojotin 
was hard on Sylvia'* sensitive nerves. 

It was not merely that a good deal of what was said wai 
tinintclligihic. The Marshall cljildrcn were quite aecttfr 
tomed to iuce»!>ant conversations between tlteir elders ol 
which they couti) gather but llie vaguest glimmering. The] 
played about. Imsy in their own absorinng occupations, i 
log an absent but not wholly unattentivc ear to the ;;. 
of their ciders. fuU of odd and ridiculouvsoundint; ^^ i 
like Slngle-tikX, and contrapuntal development, and n)ot 
propagation, and Denlhamism, ami Byantiiie, and ntlrogC' 
nous ferliliier!!, and Alexandrine, and chiaroscuro. an<i 
surviving arehaiuns, and diminishing utility — for to ' — 
up such a tlood-lide of talk as streamed through tht- 
shall house required contributions from many div 

rivrrs. Sylvia was entirely used to this plicnomenoH 

alt!iou;;h il occasionally annoyed her that good attcntiui 
WHS wc.^led on projects m much less vital than those of Um 
cliil'lfcTi, yhc liore il no grudge. But on the rare occasion! 
wticn .\uni Victoria was with them, there was a din. 
and oraii)oii!i note to the talk which made Sylvia .1 
unea*y. nlihough she was quite unable to follow whai >■ 
uid. This uncomfortable note did not at atl < 
mere difference of opinion, for that loo wat a 
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ment in Sylvia's world. Indeed, it seemed to her that every- 
body who came to the Marshall house disagreed with every- 
body else about everything. The young men, students or 
younger professors, engaged in perpetual discussions, carried 
on in acrimonious tones which nevertheless seemed not in 
the least to impair the good feeling between them. When 
there was nobody else there for Father to disagree with, 
he disagreed with Mother, occasionally, to his great delight, 
rousing her from her customary self-contained economy of 
words to a heat as voluble as his own. Often as the two 
moved briskly about, preparing a meal together, they 
shouted out from the dining-room to the kitchen a dis- 
cussion on some unintelligible topic such as the " anachro- 
nism of the competitive system," so loudly voiced and so 
energetically pursued that when they came to sit down to 
table, they would be quite red-cheeked and stirred-up, and 
ate their dinners with as vigorous an appetite as though 
they had been pursuing each other on foot instead of 
verbally. 

The older habitues of the house were no more peaceable 
and were equally given to what seemed to childish listeners 
endless disputes about matters of no importance. Professor 
La Rue's white mustache and pointed beard quivered with 
the intensity of his scorn for the modem school of poetry, 
and Madame La Rue, who might be supposed to be insulated 
by the vast bulk of her rosy flesh from the currents of 
passionate conviction flashing through the Marshall house, 
had fixed ideas on the Franco- Prussian War, on the relative 
values of American and French bed-making, and the correct 
method of bringing up girls (she was childless), which 
needed only to be remotely stirred to burst into showers of 
fiery sparks. And old Professor Kennedy was nothing less 
than abusive when started on an altercation about one of 
the topics vital to him, such as the ignoble idiocy of the 
leisure-class ideal, or the generally contemptible nature of 
modem society. No, it was not mere difl^erence of opinion 
which so charged the air during Aunt Victoria's rare visits 
with menacing electricity. 
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As a nutter of fact, if she did differ in opinion fmn 
her brother anil his wife, Ilic children would never have 
been atilc to i;uess it from the invariably rcslraincd tones of 
her Dueni and agreeable speech, so difTcrcnt from the out- 
spoken virulence with which people in that house were 
accustomed to defend their ideas. But, indefinable though 
it was to Sylvia's undeveloped powers of analysis, she felt 
that the advent of her father's beautiful and gracious sister 
was like a drop of transparent but bitter medicine in a glass 
of dear water. TTierc was no outward sign of change, but 
everything was tinctured by it. Especially was her father 
changed from his usual briUlantiy effervescent self. lo 
answer to the most harmless remark of Aunt Vkloria. he 
mifiht reply with a sudden grim sneering note in hit roict 
which made Sylvia look up at him half-afraid. If Aunt 
Victoria noticed this sardonic accent, she never paid it the 
tribute ol a break in the smooth surface of her own con- 
sistent good-will, rebuking her brother's prickly hostili^ 
only by the most indulRcnt tolerance of his queer ways, a 
tolerance which never had on Professor Marshall's sensi- 
bilities the soothing effect which might have seemed its 
natural result. 

The visit which Aunt Victoria paid them when Sylvia wai 
ten years old was more |>caceable than the one before it, 
Perhaps (he Inler^'al of five years between the two had 
mellowed the relationship; or more proliably the frictiaa 
was diminished because Aunt Victoria arranged matters so 
that she was less constantly in the bouse than usual. On 
that orcasion, in addition to the maid who always accom* 
panjed her, she brought her little stepson and his tutor, and 
with characlerisiic thought fulne&s refused to impose thit 
considerable train of attendants on a household so prirra- 
tivcly orEaniied as that of the Marshalls. They all spent 
the fimnii-hl of their slay at the main hotel of the town, 
a large new rdilice, the conspicuoos costliness of whkh 
was one of the tiKisl recent sources of civic pride in La 
Chance. Here in a suite of four much-decorated rooms, 
which seemed onutterably elegant to Sylvia, the travelers 
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slept, and ate most of their meals, making their trips out 
to the Marshall house in a small, neat, open carriage, which, 
although engaged at a livery-stable by Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
for the period of her stay, was not to be distinguished 
from a privately owned equipage. 

It can be imagined what an event in the pre-eminently 
stationary life of the Marshall children was this fortnight. 
To Judith and Lawrence, eight and four respectively. Aunt 
Victoria's charms and amenities were non-existent. She was 
for Judith as negligible as all other grown-ups, save the few 
who had good sense enough to play games and go in 
swimming. Judith's interest centered in the new boy, whom 
the Marshalls now saw for the first time, and who was in 
every way a specimen novel in their limited experience of 
children. During their first encounter, the well-groomed, 
white-lincn-clad boy with his pretematurally clean face, 
his light-brown hair brushed till it shone like lacquer, his 
polished nails and his adult appendage of a tutor, aroused 
a contempt in Judith's mind which was only equaled by 
her astonishment. On that occasion he sat upright in a 
chair between his stepmother and his tutor, looking intently 
out of very bright blue eyes at the two gipsy-brown little 
girls in their single-garment linen play-clothes, swinging 
their tanned bare legs and feet from the railing of the porch. 
They returned this inspection in silence — on Sylvia's part 
with the keen and welcoming interest she always felt in new 
people who were well-dressed and physically attractive, but 
as for Judith with a frankly hostile curiosity, as at some 
strange and quite unattractive new animal. 

The next morning, a still, oppressive day of brazen heat, 
it was suggested that the children take their guest off to visit 
some of their own favorite haunts to " get acquainted." 
This process began somewhat violently by the instant halt 
of Arnold as soon as they were out of sight of the house. 
"I'm going to take off these damn socks and shoes," he 
announced, sitting down in the edge of a flower-bed. 

" Oh, don't ! You'll get your clean suit all dirty ! " cried 
Sylvia, springing forward to lift him out of th^ vi^VV-X^SiftA. 
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: loun. Arnold thrust her hand away and nude i 
)bl« effort to increase bis specific gravity. " I hope to 
! Lord I do get il dirty ! " he said bitterly. 
** Isn't it your best?" asked Sylvia, aghast. "Have yoa 
other?" "I haven't anything bull" said the boy saf- 
ely. "There's a whole trunk full of them I" He was 
uUing with a rough clumsiness at the lacing o( his shoa^ 
t made no progress in tooscning them, and now began 
dcing at the grass. " t don't know how (o get them oflf I * 
cried, his voice breaking itervously. Judiih was down a 
r knees, inspecting with a compeicnl curiosity the (astat* 
[s, which were of a new variety. 
•■ It's eajyt " she said. " You just lift this little catch n 
S turn il back. an<l that leu you gel at the knot." As ib« 
Dke, she acted, her rough brown little fingers tugging a| 
I silken Ucrs, " How'd you ever gel it fastened," i' 
luired. "if you don't know how to unfasten it?" 
*Oh, Pauline puts my shoes on for me." explained Al*^ 

" She dresMTi and undresses me." 
Judith stopped and looked up at him. " Wlio's PauUne? " 
B asked, disapproving astonishment in her accent. 
" Madrina's maid," 

Judith pursued him further with her Utile black look o 
nn. "Who's Madrina?" 

" Why— you know — your Aunt \^ctoria — my step- 
Btber — she married my father when I was a Utile baby— 
! doesn't want me lo call her ' mother ' so I call ba 

ladrina.* That's Italian for " 

Judith had no interest in this phenomenon and no a 
DUt it. She recalled the conversation lo the point i 
le with lier usual ruthless directncis. " AJid yt. 
oldn'l know how lo undress yourself if somebody didn*! 
p yonl" She went on loosening the laces in « < 
nptuouB silence, during which the boy glowered t 
Uy al the tuck of her shining bbu'k hair. Sylvia cssa 
nlhtnf; remark about what pretty shncs he had, bat \ 
All success. Already the excursion was tfeginning to b 
the- color of its ending, — on encounter between the per* 
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sonalities of Judith and Arnold, with Sylvia and Lawrence 
left out. When the shoes finally came off, they revealed 
white silk half-hose, which, discarded in their turn, showed 
a pair of startlingly pale feet, on which the new boy now 
essayed wincingly to walk. " Ouch ! Ouch ! OUCH ! " he 
cried, holding up first one and then the other from contact 
with the hot sharp-edged pebbles of the path, " How do you 
doit?" 

** Oh, it always hurts when you begin in the spring," said 
Judith carelessly. " You have to get used to it. How old 
are you ? " 

" Ten, last May." 

" Buddy here began going barefoot last summer and he's 
only four," she stated briefly, proceeding towards the bam 
and chicken-house. 

After that remark the new boy walked forward with no- 
more articulate complaints, though his face was drawn and 
he bit his lips. He was shown the chicken-yard — full of 
gawky, half-grown chickens shedding their down and 
growing their feathers — and forgot his feet in the fascina- 
tion of scattering grain to them and watching their fluttering 
scrambles. He was shown the rabbit-house and allowed to 
take one of the limp, unresponsive little bunches of fur in 
his arms, and feed a lettuce-leaf into its twitching pink 
mouth. He was shown the house-in-the-maple-tree, a 
rough floor fixed between two large branches, with a canvas 
roof over it, ensconced in which retreat his eyes shone with 
happy excitement. He was evidently about to make some 
comment on it, but glanced at Judith's dark handsome 
little face, unsmiling and suspicious, and remained silent. 
He tried the same policy when being shown the children's 
own garden, but Judith tracked him out of this attempt at 
self-protection with some direct and searching questions, 
discovering in him such ignorance of the broadest division- 
lines of the vec:etable kingdom that she gave herself up to 
open scorn, vainly frowned down by the more naturally 
civilized Sylvia, who was by no means enjoying herself. 
The new boy was not in the least what he had looked* 
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She longH (o return to the contemplation of Aunl 
toria's perfections. Lawrence was, as usual. iJeep 
unreal world of his own, where he earned forth 
enterpri»: which had nollUng to do with any one 
hitn. He was frowning and waving hh arm&. and making 
■tabbing gestures with his fbgcrs, and paid do atteii' 
tion to llic conversation between Judith and the w 
boy. 

"What can you do? What do you know?" asked 
former at la&I. 
" I can ride horseback," said Arnold defiantly. 
Judith put him to the test al once, leading the way to 
the stall which was the abode of the little pinto broncho, 
kft litem, she explained, as a trust by one of Father's 
students from tlie Far West, who was now graduated and 
a civil engineer in Chicago, where it coit too much to keep 
a horse. AmoW emerged from this encounter with the 
pony with but little more credit than he had earned in the 
garden, showing an ineptne*s alwul c<iuine ways which led 
Judith through an unsparing cross-examination to the in- 
fonnatiun that the boy's experience of handling a horse 
consisted in being ready in a riding-costume at a ccnain 
hour every afternoon, and mounting a well-broken little 
pony, all »dd1ed and bridled, which was " brought roi 
I to the porte-cDchcrr. 

" Wliat's a porle-cocljcre? '* she asked, witli her iniiB 
hiair of despising it. whatever it might turn out to be. 

Arnold starcJ with an attempt to copy Iwr own fi 
L scorn for another's ignorance. "Huh! Doo't yoo 
Lknow (liat much? Ii's the big porch wtlhotil any floor 
fit, where carriages drive up so you can get in and 
I without getting wet if it rains. Every house that's 
tlor anything lias one." 

So far from being impressed or put down. Judith look 
[ wand as usual on the offensive. " 'Fore I'd be afraid 

little rain ! " she fai<l severely, an answer wliich cai 
. Arnold to seem disninccrted, and again lo look at her 
I with tbe startled cxprcxsicnt of arrested alteoliaa «1 
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from the first her remarks and strictures seemed to cause 
in him. 

They took the pinto out. Judith rode him bareback at 
a gallop down to the swinuning pool and dived from his 
back into the yellow water shinunering hotly in the sun. 
This feat stung Arnold into a final fury. Without an 
instant's pause he sprang in after her. As he came to the 
top, swimming strongly with a lusty, regular stroke, and 
rapidly overhauled the pufiing Judith, his face shone bril- 
liantly with relief. He was another child. The petulant 
boy of a few moments before had vanished. " Beat you to 
the springboard ! " he sputtered joyously, swimming low and 
spitting water as he slid easily through it at twice Judith's 
speed. She set her teeth and drove her tough little body 
with a fierce concentration of all her forces, but Arnold 
was sitting on the springboard, dangling his red and swollen 
feet when she arrived. 

She clambered out and sat down beside him, silent for an 
instant. Then she said with a detached air, " You can swim 
better than any boy I ever saw." 

Arnold's open, blond face flushed scarlet at this state- 
ment. He looked at the dripping little brown rat beside 
him, and returned impulsively, " I'd rather play with you 
than any girl I ever saw." 

They were immediately reduced to an awkward silence 
by these two unpremeditated superlatives. Judith found 
nothing to say beyond a " huh " in an uncertain accent, and 
they turned with relief to alarums and excursions from 
the forgotten and abandoned Sylvia and Lawrence. Sylvia 
was forcibly restraining her little brother from following 
Judith into the water. " You mustn't, Buddy ! You know 
we aren't allowed to go in till an hour after eating and 
you only had your breakfast a little while ago ! " She led 
him away bellowing. 

Arnold, surprised, asked Judith, " 'Cept for that, are 
you allowed to go in whenever you want ? " 

** Sure ! We're not to stay in more than ten minutes at a 
time, and then get out and run around for half an hour in 
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There's a clock under a little roof 
up to s tree over there, so's we can tell." 

" And (k?fi'l you get what-lor, if you go in wilh aQ | 
lotbes on this way? " 

. " I haven't any clothes on but ray rompers," said Judith. 
r They're just the same as a bathing suit." She snatched 
Vck her prerogative of asking questions. " Where did you 
am to swim so ? " 

"At the seashore! I get taken there a month i 
s the most fun of any of the places I get t 
tve had lessons lh«re from the profcuor of swimming e 
Ince I was six. Madrina doesn't know what to do i 
: tiut have mc take lessons. I like the swimming i 
; best. I hale dancing — and going to museums." 
" What cl» can you do ? " asked Judith with a e 
abatement of her previous disestcvm. 

Arnold hesitated, his own self-confidence as evid 
dashed. " Well — ! can fence a little — and talk Frc 
we are in Paris winters, you know. We doa't slay in Lj>4 
lord for the winter. Nobody docs." 

" EtftyOody goe« away?" queried Judith. "What ( 
iny town 1 " 

"Oh. except the people who tirt there — the Vi^ 
BKWilers." 
Judith was more and more at a loss. " Don't you I 
II there ? " 

^m *' No, wp don't fny anywhere. We just stay places ( 
Hfc while. N'olwdy titat we know lives anywhere." Mc ti>- 
^Berrupled a further question from the astonished Judith t» 
Biuk. " How'd you happen to have such a dandy swinunia^ 
pool out of such a little brook?" 

Judith, swiiclird off upon a topic of recml and ahsorlni 

blerest, was diverted from investigation into tlie odd wa^ 

: who lived nowhere. *" Isn't it great ! " she said 

Illy. " It's new this summer — that's why I don't swim 

r well yet. Why, it was this way. Tlie creek raa 

r of oar land, and a lot nf Father's studcnM 

t arc engineers or MUDelfaing, wanted to do somcihiag 
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for Father when they graduated — lots of students do, you 
know — and everybody said the creek didn't have water 
enough and they bet each other it did, and after Commence- 
ment we had a kind of camp for a week — tents and things 
all round here — and Mother cooked for them — camp fires — 
oh, lots of fun! — and^ey let us children tag around as 
much as we pleased — ^and they and Father dug, and fixed 
concrete — say, did you ever get let to stir up concrete ? It's 
great ! " 

Seeing in the boy's face a blankness as great as her own 
during his chance revelations of life on another planet, she 
exclaimed, " Here, come on, down to the other end, and 
I'll show you how they made the dam and all — they began 

over there with " The two pattered along the edge 

hand-in-hand, talking incessantly on a common topic at last, 
interrupting each other, squatting down, peering into the 
water, pointing, discussing, arguing, squeezing the deliciously 
soft mud up and down between their toes, their heads close 
together — tfiey might for the moment have been brother 
and sister who had grown up together. 

They were interrupted by voices, and turning flushed aad 
candid faces of animation towards the path, beheld Aunt 
Victoria, wonderful and queen-like in a white dress, a para- 
sol, like a great rose, over her stately blond head, attended 
by Sylvia adoring; Mrs. Marshall quiet and observant; Mr. 
Rollins, the tutor, thin, agitated, and unhappily responsible; 
and Professor Marshall smiling delightedly at the children. • 

"Why, Arnold Smith!'* cried his tutor, too much over- 
come by the situation to express himself more forcibly than 
by a repetition of the boy's name. " Why, Arnold! Come 
here ! " 

The cloud descended upon the boy's face. " I tvUI not I ** 
he said insolently. 

" But we were just looking for you to start back to the 
hotel," argued Mr. Rollins. 

" I don't care if you were I " said the boy in a sullen 
accent. 

Sylvia and Judith iooked on in amazement al \3cas sc«s» 
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4 insubordination, as new to them as all the rest of I 
toy's actions. He was standing still now, submitting i 
litomy silence to (lie various comments on bis apf>caraf>ce," 
bicli was incredibly ditfcrvnt from that with which he had 
arted on his tiaveis. The stardi renxaining in a few places 
I his suit, now partly dried in the hot sun, caused the 
inen to stand out grotcsiiucly in peaks and mud-streaked 
liiunps, his hair, still wet, hung in wisps about his very 
dirty (ace, his bare, red feet and legs protruded from 
fliapclcss knickerbockers. His stepmother looked at hta 
with her usual good-natured amused gaze. " It is costom 
try, before going in swimming, isn't it, Arnold, to tal 
|n>ur watch out of your pocket and put your cuff-links i 
safe-place? " she suggested casually. 
" Good Heavenk ! His watch I " cried Mr. Rollins, duld 
K at his own sandy hair. 

Professor Marshall clapped the boy encouragingly o 
riiouldcr. " Well, sir, you look more like a human being's 
be sail) beanily, addressing himself, with defiance in I ' 
lone, to his sister. 
She replied with a smile. " TItat rather depends, docso^ 
Elliott, upon one's idea of what constitutes a hui 
ling ? " 

Something in her sweet voice roused Judith to an i 
rath. She came forward and took her place proteclio) 
teside her new playmate, scowling at her aunt " We n 
having a loz'fly time) " she said diallcngingly. 

Mrs. Manhall-Smith looked down at the grotesque Utti 

figure and touched the brown cheek indulgently with hd 

Ibrcfinger. " That too rather depends upon one's definition 

Bf a k>vely time," she replied, turning away, leaving with 

le indifference of long practice the unfortunate Mr. Rol 

US to the (ask of converting Arnold into a product pou" ~ 

I transport through the streets of a civilized town. 

Before they went away that day, Arnold managed to s 

Indith out alone, and with shamefaced clumsiness to slip fa 

trife, quite new and ihree-bladed, into her hand. 

airf at it —wapitiMndingly. "gBryou— ip Ian 
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said, flushing again, and looking hard into her dark eyes, 
which in return lightened suddenly from their usual rather 
somber seriousness into a smile, a real smile. Judith's 
smiles were far from frequent, but the recipient of one did 
not forget it 
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CHAPTER IV 
EVERY ONE'S OPINION OF EVERY ONE ELSE 

In this way, almost from the iirst, several distinct lines 
of cleavage were established in the family party during 
the next fortnight. Arnold imperiously demanded a com- 
plete vacation from " lessons/' and whea it was indolently 
granted, he spent it incessantly with Judith, the two being 
always out of doors and usually joyously concocting what 
in any but the easy-going, rustic plainness of the Marshall 
mode of life would have been called mischief. Mrs. Mar- 
shall, aided by the others in turn, toiled vigorously between 
the long rows of vegetables and a little open shack near byt 
where, on a superannuated but still serviceable cook-stove, 
she "put up," for winter use, an endless supply of the 
golden abundance which, Ceres-like, she poured out every 
year from the Horn of Plenty of her garden. Sylvia, in 
a state of hypnotized enchantment, dogged her Aunt Vic- 
toria's graceful footsteps and still more graceful, leisurely 
halts ; Lawrence bustled about on his own mysterious busi- 
ness in a solitary and apparently exciting world of hit 
own which was anywhere but in La Chance ; and Professor 
Marshall, in the intervals of committee work at the Unt« 
vcrsily, now about to open, alternated between helping his 
wife, playing a great deal of very noisy and very brilliant 
music on the piano, and conversing in an unpleasant voice 
with his sister. 

Mr. Rollins, for whom, naturally, Arnold's revolt meant 
unwonted freedom, was for the most part invisible, " seeing 
the sights of La Chance. I suppose," conjectured Aunt Vic- 
toria indiflfcrently, in her deliciously modulated voice, when 
asked what had become of the sandy-haired tutor. And 
because, in the intense retirement and rustication of Ifaie 

9S 
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period, Mrs. Marshall-Smith needed little attention paid 
to her toilets, Pauline also was apparently enjoying an un- 
usual vacation. A short time after making the conjecture 
about her stepson's tutor, Aunt Victoria had added the sug- 
gestion, level-browed, and serene as always, " Perhaps he 
and Pauline are seeing the sights together." 

Sylvia, curled on a little stool at her aunt's feet, turned . 
an artless, inquiring face up to her. " What are the ' sights ' ^ 
of La Chance, Auntie ? " she asked. 

Her father, who was sitting at the piano, his long fingers 
raised as though about to play, whirled about and cut in 
quickly with an unintelligible answer, " Your Aunt Vic- 
toria refers to non-existent phenomena, my dear, in order 
to bring home to us the uncouth provinciality in which we 
live." 

Aunt Victoria, leaning back, exquisitely passive, in one 
of the big, shabby arm-chairs, raised a protesting hand. 
"My dear Elliott, you don't do your chosen abiding-place 
justice. There is the new Court-House. Nobody can deny 
that that is a sight. I spent a long time the other day 
contemplating it. That and the Masonic Building are a 
pair of sights. I conceive Rollins, who professes to be 
interested in architecture, as constantly vibrating between 
the two." 

To which handsome tribute to La Chance's high-lights. 
Professor Marshall returned with bitterness, " Good Lord, 
Vic, why do you come, then ? " 

She answered pleasantly, " I might ask in my turn why 
you stay." She went on, " I might also remind you that 
you and your children are the only human tics I have." 
She slipped a soft arm about Sylvia as she spoke, and 
turned the vivid, flower-like little face to be kissed. When 
Aunt Victoria kissed her, Sylvia always felt that she had, 
like Diana in the story-book, stooped radiant from a shin- 
ing cloud. 

There was a pause in the conversation. Professor Mar- 
shall faced the piano again and precipitated himself head- 
long into the diabolic accelerandos of " The H^.\!L oi ^!^% 
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Mountain-King." His sister listened with extreme ao4 
admiring ap[irccialion of his talent. " Upon my word, 
EUioH." sbc said heartily, "under the circumstaDces it's 
incredible, but it's true — your touch poiiiivcly im(»rovcs." 

He stopped short, and addressed the air above the piano 
with passionate conviction. " 1 stay because, thanks to my 
wife. I've savored here fourteen years of more complete 
{ reconciliation with life — I've been vouchsafed more use- 
fulness — l'\t discovered more substantial reasons for exiAt- 
in; than I ever dreamed possible in the old life — than any 
one in thai world can conceive!" 

Aunt Victoria looked down at her beautiful hands clasped 
in her lap. " Yes, quite so," she breathed. " Any one who 
knows you well must agree that whatever you are, or do, 
or find, nowadays, is certainly ' thanks to your wife.' " 

Her brother Hashed a furious look at her, and was 
about lo speak, but catching sight of Sylvia's troubled little 
face turned to htm anxicusly, gase only an impatient shake 
to his ruddy head — now graying slightly. A little later he 
said: "Oh, we don't speak the same language any more, 
Victoria. I couldn't make you understand — you don't know 
— how sliould you? You can't conceive how, when one ic 
really Ihinif, notliing of all that matters. What does arcfai- 
lecture tnattcr, for instance ? " 

" Some of it matters very little indeed," cooeurred his 
sister blandly. 

Thii stirred him lo an ungracious laugh. " As for keep- 
ing up only human ties, isn't a fortnight once every five 
years rather slim rations?" 

" Ah, there are difEculties — Ihc Masonic Building " 

nmrmured Aunt Vtcturia, apparently at random. Btit 
then, it seemed to Sylvia that they were always speaking 
at random. For alt she could sec, neither of them ever 
answered what the other Iia<l said. 

The best times were when she and Aunt Victoria were 
all alone together — or with only tlie silent, swift-6ngere(l, 
Pauline in attendance during Ihc wonderful processes of 
dressing or nadreuing her mistress. These occuiooi 
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seemed to please Aunt Victoria best also. She showed her- 
self then so winning and gracious and altogether magical 
to the little girl that Sylvia forgot the uncomfortablcness 
which always happened when her aunt and her father were 
together- As they came to be on more intimate terms, 
Sylvia was told a great many details about Aunt Victoria's 
present and past life, in the form of stories, especially 
about that early part of it which had been spent with her 
brother. Mrs. Marshall-Smith took pains to talk to Sylvia 
about her father as he had been when he was a brilliant 
dashing youth in Paris at school, or as the acknowledged 
social leader of his class in the famous Eastern college. 
" You see, Sylvia," she explained, " having no father or 
mother or any near relatives, we saw more of each other 
than a good many brothers and sisters do. We had nobody 
else — except old Cousin Ellen, who kept house for us in 
the summers in Lydford and traveled around with us." 
Lydford was another topic on which, although it was already 
very familiar to her from her mother's reminiscences of 
her childhood in Vermont, Aunt Victoria shed much light 
for Sylvia. Aunt Victoria's Lydford was so different from 
Mother's, it seemed scarcely possible they could be the same 
place. Mother's talk was all about the mountains, the 
sunny upland pastures, rocky and steep, such a contrast to 
the rich, level stretches of country about La Chance ; about 
the excursions through these slopes of the mountains every 
afternoon, accompanied by a marvelously intelligent collie 
dog, who helped find the cows; about the orchard full of 
old trees more climbable than any others which have grown 
since the world began ; about the attic full of drying pop- 
corn and old hair-trunks and dusty files of the New York 
Tribune; about the pantry with its cookie-jar, and the 
** back room " with its churn and cheese-press. 

Nothing of all this existed in the Lydford of which Aunt 
Victoria spoke, although some of her recollections were also 
of childhood hours. Once Sylvia asked her, " But if you 
were a little girl there, and Mother was too, — then you and 
Father and she must have played together sometimes ? " 
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Annl Victoria had replied with decision, " No, 
Mw your mother, and neither did your father — until a few 
months before they were married." 

" Well, wasn't that ifuerr/ " cxelaimcd Sylvia — ^"she ■(- 
ways lived in Lydford except when she went away (o co^ 
lege." 

Aunt Victoria seemed lo hesitate for words, sometbias 

lustial with her, and fioaEly brou|;ht out, " Your mother 
ived on a fann, and we lived in our summer house in tiw 

lage." She added after a moment's deliberation: "Her 
uncle, who kept the farm, furnished as with our battel^ 
Sometimes your mother used to deliver it at llw kitcbi 
door." She looked hard at Sylvia as she spoke. 

" Well, I should have thought you'd have seen her' 
thtret " said Sylvia in surprise. Nothing came to the Mar* 
•halls' kitchen door whtdi was not in tlie children's field of 
doosncss. 
It was, in fact, tliere thai your father met her," stal 

tnt Victoria briefly. 

•* Oh yes, I rcnKmber," said Sylvia, quotii^ flucnl 
from an often heard tale. " I've heard them tell about it 
tols of times. She was earning money to pay for her last 
year in collie, and dropped a hLftory book out of her 
basket as she started to get back in the wagoo. and Father 
indeed it up and said, ' Why, good Lord! who in Uydfonl 
reads Gibbon?' And Mother uid it was hers, and they 
talked a while, and then he got in and rode off with her. " 

" Yes," said Aunt Victoria, " thai was bow it happeni 
. . . Pauline, get out the massage cream and do my face, 
you?" 

She did not talk any more for a time, but when she began, 
it was again of Lydford tlut she spoke, running along in 
■ murmured stream of reminiscences breathed faintly 
twccn motionless lips that Pauline's reverent miniMratii 
might not be disturbed. Tliroiigh the veil of these 
understood recollections, Sylvia saw highly tiuccurate 
tures of great magnificent roaiiu filled with heavy 
aabofiny furniture, of riotously colored rose-gardou. 
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raced and box-edged, inhabited by beautiful ladies always, 
like Aunt Victoria, " dressed-up," who took tea under 
brightly striped, pagoda-shaped tents, waited upon by slant- 
eyed Japanese (it seemed Aunt Victoria had nothing but 
Japanese servants). The whole picture shimmered in the 
confused imagination of the listening little girl, till it 
blended indistinguishably with the enchantment of her 
fairy-stories. It all seemed a background natural enough 
for Aunt Victoria, but Sylvia could not fit her father into it. 

" Ah, he's changed greatly — he's transformed — he is not 
the same creature," Aunt Victoria told her gravely, speak- 
ing according to her seductive habit with Sylvia, as though 
to an equal. " The year when we lost our money and he 
married, altered all the world for us." She linked the two 
events together, and was rewarded by seeing the reference 
slide over Sylvia's head. 

" Did you lose your money, too ?" asked Sylvia, astounded. 
It had never occurred to her that Aunt Victoria might have 
been affected by that event in her father's life, with which 
she was quite familiar through his careless references to 
what he seemed to regard as an interesting but negligible 
incident. 

"All but the slightest portion of it, my dear — ^when I 
was Wenty years old. Your father was twenty-five.** 

Sylvia looked about her at the cut-glass and silver utes- 
sils on the lace-covered dressing-table, at Aunt Victoria's 
pale lilac crepe-de-chine negligee, at the neat, pretty young 
maid deft-handedly rubbing the perfumed cream into the 
other woman's well-preserved face, impassive as an idol's. 

"Why — why, I thought " she began and stopped, a 

native delicacy making her hesitate as Judith never did. 

Aunt Victoria understood. "Mr. Smith had money,"' 
she explained briefly. " I married when I was twenty-one." 

"Oh," said Sylvia. It seemed an easy way out of 
difficulties. She had never before chanced to hear Aual 
Victoria mention her long-dead husband. 



CHAPTER V 
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SOMETHING ABOUT HUSBANDS 



Srr did not by any means always sti tn the hotel and 
watch Pauline care for different portions of Aunt Victoria's 
body. Mrs. Marshall-Smilli took, on principle, a drive 
every day, and Sylvia was her favorite companion. At first 
they went generally ov-er Ihe asphalt and in front of the 
costly and incredibly differing " mansions " of the " resi- 
denliai iy>rtion " of town, but later their drives took them 
principally alon^ the winding roads and under the ilirifly 
young trees of the Slate University campus. They often 
nude an excuse of fetching Professor Marshall home from 
a committee meeting, and as the faculty commiliees at 
that time of year were, for the most part, feverishly occu[Med 
with the classification of the annual flood-lidc of Fre»hmcn. 
be was nearly always late, and they were obliged to wait 
long half-hours in front of the Main Building. 

Sylvia'n cup of satisfaction ran over as, dressed in hef 
simple best, which her mother without comment allowed 
bcr to put on every day now, she sat tn the weU-appotnted 
carriage Imide her beautiful aunt, at whom every one 
loolce^l so haid and so admiringly. The LTniver^ity work 
had not hef^im, btit unresigncd and harassed profcsuirs and 
assistants, recalled from their vacations for various execu- 
tive tasks, were prefect in mfi-ctent numbers to animale the 
front steps of the Main HuiMirg with constantly gaiheriag 
and dissolving lit'le groups These called out greetings lo 
each other, and exchanged dolorous mutual condolence* on 
their hard fate: all showing, with a helpless ms'culinc 
naiveW. their consciousrcss of the lovely, obser^-ant figure 
in the carriage below them. Of a different sort were the 
prafeuon' wirct. who occasionally drifteil past on the path. 
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Aunt Victoria might have been a blue-uniformed messenger- 
boy for all that was betrayed by their skilfully casual 
glance at her and then away, and the subsequent direct- 
ness of their forward gaze across the campus. Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith had for both these manifestations of con- 
sciousness of her presence the same imperturbable smile of 
amusement. " They are delightful, these colleagues of your 
father's ! " she told Sylvia. Sylvia had hoped fervently that 
the stylish Mrs. Hubert might see her in this brief apothe- 
osis, and one day her prayer was answered. Straight down 
the steps of the Main Building they came, Mrs. Hubert glis- 
tening in shiny blue silk, extremely unaware of Aunt Vic- 
toria, the two little girls looking to Sylvia like fairy prin- 
cesses, with pink-and-white, lace-trimmed dresses, and big 
pink hats with rose wreaths. Even the silk laces in their 
low, white kid shoes were of pink to match the ribbons, 
which gleamed at waist and throat and elbow. Sylvia 
watched them in an utter admiration, and was beyond 
measure shocked when Aunt Victoria said, after they had 
stepped daintily past, " Heavens ! What a horridly over- 
dressed family! Those poor children look too absurd, 
tricked out like that. The one nearest me had a sweet, 
appealing little face, too." 

" That is Eleanor," said Sylvia, with a keen, painful 
recollection of the scene a year ago. She added doubtfully, 
, " Didn't you think their dresses pretty. Aunt Victoria ? " 

" I thought they looked like pin-cushions on a kitchen- 
maid's dressing-table," returned Aunt Victoria more forcibly 
than she usually expressed herself. " You look vastly bet- 
ter with the straight lines of your plain white dresses. 
You have a great deal of style, Sylvia. Judith is hand- 
somer than you, but she will never have any style." This 
verdict, upon both the Huberts and herself, delivered with 
a serious accent of mature deliberation, impressed Sylvia. 
It was one of the speeches she was to ponder. 

Although Professor Marshall showed himself noticeably 
Diligent in the matter of introducing his colleagues to his 
sister, it was only two or three days before Aunt Victonafs 
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half-hours p[ waiting before the Main Building had other 
companionship tlian Sylvia's. This was due to the decisive 
action of young Professor Saunders, just back from the 
Britisli Museum, where, at Professor Marshall's suggestion, 
he had been digging up facts about the economic history of 
the twelfth century in England. Without waiting for an 
invitation he walked straight up to the carriage with the 
ostensible purpose of greeting Sylvia, who was a great 
favorite of his, and who in her turn had a romantic admira- 
tion for the tall young assistant. Of all the faculty people 
who frequented the Marshall house, he and old Professoi 
Kennedy were the only people whom Sylvia considered 
" stylish," and Professor Kennedy, in spite of his very high 
connection with the aristocracy of La Chance, was so cross 
and depressed that really his " style " did not count. She 
was now greatly pleased by the younger professor's public 
and cordial recognition of her, and, with her precocioui 
instinct for social ease, managed to introduce him to h« 
aunt, even ailding quaintly a phrase which she had heard 
her mother use in speaking of him, " My father thinlci 
Professor Saunders has a brilliant future before him." 

Tiiis vcrj' comiilimcntary reference had not the effect she 
hoped for, since both the young man and Aunt Victoria 
lavql:cd, c.\c!ian:^ing glances of understanding, and said l<i 
carli (itSicr, "Isn't she delicious?" P-ut at least it effect- 
ually broke any ice of constraint, so that the new-comer felt 
at ciiirc upon the mo.it familiarly fricn Ily terms with the 
si .tiT of his cSiief. Thereafter he came frciincntly to lean 
an arm on iht- side of the carriage and taik \vit!i the " ladies- 
in-waiting." as lie calleil tl-.c pretiy woman and cliild. Once 
or \\\kc Sylvia was transferred to the frcnt seat beside 
Peter, the neyro driver, on the ground tiiat s!ie could watch 
the l.or^ts lieKer, and ihcy touk Prtifessnr Saimders for i 
drive thii"i::i'ii t:.e lliil, fertile roi'i-rry. now liegiiming tc 
gleam ni'!<!y \;i[h autumn.^! tints of bru;ue and scarlet and 
gnM. .Mti.n:-..;! >!,e ^really ti.Miyed i;;c tn idl brilliance ol 
ll.eic occasit:!'^. <'n which Aunt X'ictoria st-owed herself an 
expcctciUy 5|>rightly and altogctlier enclianting, Sylvia M 
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a little guilty that they did not return to pick up Professor 
Marshall, and she was relieved, when they met at supper, 
that he made no reference to their defection. 

He did not, in fact, mention his assistant's name at all, 
and yet he did not seem surprised when Professor Saunders, 
coming to the Sunday evening rehearsal of the quartet, 
needed no introduction to his sister, but drew a chair up 
with the evident intention of devoting all his conversation to 
her. For a time this overt intention was frustrated by old 
Reinhardt, smitten with an admiration as unconcealed for 
the beautiful stranger. In the interval before the arrival 
of the later members of the quartet, he fluttered around 
her like an ungainly old moth, racking his scant English for 
complimentary speeches. These were received by Aunt Vic- 
toria with her best calm smile, and by Professor Saunders 
with open impatience. His equanimity was not restored by 
the fact that there chanced to be rather more general talk 
than usual that evening, leaving him but small opportunity 
for his tete-a-tete. 

It began by the arrival of Professor Kennedy, a little 
late, delayed at a reunion of the Kennedy family. He was 
always reduced to bilious gloom by any close contact with 
that distinguished, wealthy, and much looked-up-to group 
of citizens of La Chance, and this evening he walked into 
the front door obviously even more depressed than usual. 
The weather had turned cool, and his imposingly tall old 
person was wrapped in a cape-overcoat. Sylvia had no fond- 
ness for Professor Kennedy, but she greatly admired his 
looks and his clothes, and his handsome, high-nosed old face. 
She watched him wrestle himself out of his coat as though it 
were a grappling enemy, and was not surprised at the irrita- 
bility which sat visibly upon his arching white eyebrows. 
He entered the room trailing his 'cello-bag beside him and 
plucking peevishly at its drawstrings, and although Aunt 
Victoria quite roused herself at the sight of him, he re- 
oeived his introduction to her with reprehensible indiflfer- 
ence. He sank into a chair and looked sadly at the fire, 
taking the point of his white beard in his long, Xai'^^fix^L 
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fingen. Professor Marshall lurnec! from the piano, wlteri 
he sat. striking A for the coTiscicntJous Bautrmeister to 
tune, and sajrl laughingly, " Hey there. Knight ot the Dolor- 
ous Countenance, what vulture is doing business at the old 
stanJ on your liver?" 

Professor Kennedy crossed one long, elegantly sUna leg 
over the other, " I've been dining with the Kennedy fanuljr.'' 
be said, with a neat and significant conciscnc»». 

" Anything specially the matter with the predatoi^r 
rich?" queried Marshall, reaching for his vioU'case. 

Professor Kennedy shook his head, " Alas ! there's oevef 
anything the matter with them. Commt le dtabte, ilr u 
portent toujours bien" 

At the purity o( accent witfa which tliis cmhittered reniaih 
was made, Mr». Marshall- Smith opened her eyes, and paid 
more attention as the old professor went on. 

'* The last of my unmarried nieces has shown herself a 
Inie Kenneily by providing herself with a dolichocephalic 
blond of a husband, like all the others. The dinner was 
given in honor of the engagement." 

Sylvia was accustomcti to finding Professor Kemtcdy'l 
remarks quite unintelligible, and this one seemed no odder 
to her than the rest, »o thar she was asloni&hed that Aunt 
Victoria was not ashamed to confess as blank an ignorance 
MS the little girl's. The beautiful woman leaned toward the 
morose old nun with the suave self-confidence of one who 
has never failed lo charm, and drew his attention to her by 
a laugh of amused iwrplexily. " May I ask," she inquind, 
"wkot kind of a husband is that? It u a ocw variety to 
me." 

Professor Kennedy loolccd at her appraisingly. " It's die 
kind most women asi>ire to," he answered enigmaticaUy. 
He imparled lo this ob»nire remaitt the air of passiog 1 
sentence of condemnation. 

Sylvia's mother stirred uneasily in her chair and looked 
at her husband. lie had begun to take his viola from llx 
case, Init now returned it and stood looking tiuiizically Itdoi 
/ttf Mister to bis gaesL " Profeisoi Kennedy talks as 
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language, Vic," he said lightly. " Some day he'll make a 
book of it and be famous. He divides us all into two kinds : 
the ones that get what they want by taking it away from 
other people — those are the dolichocephalic blonds — 
though I believe it doesn't refer to the color of their hair. 
The other kind are the white folks, the unpredatory ones 
who have scruples, and get pushed to the wall for their 
pains." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith turned to the young man beside her. 
"It makes one wonder, doesn't it," she conjectured pleas- 
antly, " to which type one belongs oneself ? " 

In this welcome shifting from the abstract to the under- 
standably personal, old Reinhardt saw his opportunity. 
" Ach, womens, beautifool and goot womens ! " he cried in 
his thick, kindly voice. " Dey are abofe being types. To 
every good man, dey can be only wie eine blume, so hold 
and schon " 

Professor Kennedy's acid voice broke in — " So you're still 
in the 1830 Romantische Schule period, are you, Rein- 
hardt? " He went on to Mrs. Marshall- Smith : " But there 
is something in that sort of talk. Women, especially those 
who consider themselves beautiful and good, escape being 
either kind of type, by the legerdemain with which they get 
what they want, and yet don't soil their fingers with preda- 
tory acts." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith was, perhaps, a shade tardy in ask- 
ing the question which he had evidently cast his speech to 
extract from her, but after an instant's pause she brought it 
out bravely. " How in the world do you mean ? " she asked, 
smiling, and received, with a quick flicker of her eyel-ds, 
the old man's response of, "They buy a dolichocephalic 
blond to do their dirty work for them and pay for him with 
their persons." 

"Oh!" cried Mrs. Marshall, checking herself in a sud- 
den deprecatory gesture of apology towards her sister-in- 
law. She looked at her husband and gave him a silent, 
urgent message to break the awkward pause, a message 
which he disregarded, continuing coolly to inspecX Yiv& ^%^t« 
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•kits with an abstracted air, contra(]icte<l by ilie half-simtt 
on hb lips. Sytvia, listening la Ihc talk, could make nothing 
out of i(, biit miiierally fell her little heart gruw leaden as 
•he looked from one face to another. Juditli and Lawrence 
tired of wailing for the mn»ic to begin, had drDjiped aslei 
among the pillows of the divan. Mr. Baucrrneister yawnM 
looked at the clock, and plucked at the strings of bis violti 
He hated all talk as a waste of time. Old rteinhardl'k simp] 
face looked as puzzled and uneasy as ^ylvia*s own. Yoai 
Mr. Saunders seemed lo have no idea ihat there was a 
thing |>ariicutar)y unsettling in the situation, bnt. disHkin) 
the caustic vehemence of his old collc^ue's speech, tnlcN 
pose*1 to turn it from the lady by his side. " And you're tl 
man who's opposed on principle to sweeping generaliza^ 
tions ! " be said in cheerful rebuke. 

" Ah, I've just come from a gathering of the Gan Ken- _ 
repealed the older m:in, " I defy anybody lo i 

ice a more successfully predatory family than mine. 
;unc8 of Uie present generation of Kennedys don't c 
(rom any white-livered subterfuge, like the rise in tlie valu 
of real e&tate, as my own ill-owned money doe*. No, > 
the goo<l, old, wcll-recogniied, red-blooded mettiod of | 
out and taking it away from people not so smart as thejr 
are, is c'^^d enough for them, if you please. And nqr 

woman rclattvett " He swept Ihem away with a gc^ 

tore. " \V1»en I " 4j 

Mrs. Marshall cut him short resolutely. " .\fe you c«riiiH 
to have any music tonight, or aren't you ? " she said. ^ 
, He looked at her with a sudden, unexpected safteningofl 
Mb somtier eyes. " Do ynu know, Barbara Marshall, UaM 
■ er e are limes when you keep one unhappy old mtiantbropfl 
■KMn despairing of his kind? " fl 

BShe had at this unlooked-for speech only ttie ntosi hone^| 
■toauhment " I don't know wliat you're talking aboot^fl 
Bt tatd litunt'y. fl 

■ Judith ttined in her sleep and woke up biitikin^. Wlwn 
Wkt saw tlvai rrofcs^or Kennedy had come i-^, <-lie -lid whan 
■fcw mtmij <K»'cr Jiave tUicd dbi alw mu w iuiLMfl 
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climbed up on his knee, laying her shining, dark head 
against his shoulder. The old man's arms closed around 
her. "Well, spitfire," he said, "comment ga route, eh?" 

Judith did not trouble herself to answer. With a ges- 
ture of tenderness, as unexpected as his speech to her 
mother, her old friend laid his cheek against hers. " You're 
another, Judy. You'll never marry a dolichocephalic blond 
and make him pull the chestnuts out of the fire for you, 
will you ? " he said confidently. 

Mrs. Marshall rose with the exasperated air of one whose 
patience is gone. She made a step as though to shield her 
husband's sister from the cantankerous old man. " If I 

hear another word of argument in this house tonight " 

she threatened. " Mr. Reinhardt, what are these people 
A^r^for?" 

The musician awoke, with a sigh, from his dazzled con- 
templation of his host's sister, and looked about him. ** Ach, 
yes I Ach, yes ! " he admitted. With a glance of adoration 
at the visitor, he added impressively what to his mind 
evidently signified some profoundly significant tribute, " Dii 
night we shall May only Schubert ! " 

Sylvia heaved a sigh of relief as the four gathered in 
front of the music-racks at the other end of the room, 
tuning and scraping. Young Mr. Saunders, evidently 
elated that his opportunity had come, leaned toward Aunt 
Victoria and began talking in low tones. Once or twice 
they laughed a little, looking towards Professor Kennedy. 

Then old Reinhardt, gravely pontifical, rapped with his 
bow on his rack, lifted his violin to his chin, and — ^an 
obliterating sponge was passed over Sylvia's memory. All 
the queer, uncomfortable talk, the unpleasant voices, the 
angry or malicious or uneasy eyes, the unkindly smiling 
lips, all were washed away out of her mind. The smooth, 
swelling current of the music was like oil on a wound. 
As she listened and felt herself growing drowsy, it seemed 
to her that she was being floated away, safely away from the 
low-ceilinged room where personalities clashed, out to cool, 
ttar-lit spaces. 
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All that night in her dreams she heard only old Retn^ 
hardl's angel voice proclaiming, amid the rich mitnaar of 
assent from the other strings: 




CHAPTER VI 
THE SIGHTS OF LA CHANCE 

One day at the end of a fortnight, Aunt Victoria and 
Arnold were late in their daily arrival at the Marshall 
house, and when the neat surrey at last drove up, they 
both showed signs of discomposure. Discomposure was no 
unusual condition for Arnold, who not infrequently made 
his appearance red-faced and sullen, evidently fresh from 
angry revolt against his tutor, but on that morning he was 
anything but red-faced, and looked a little scared. His 
stepmother's fine complexion, on the contrary, had more 
pink than usual in its pearly tones, and her carriage had 
less than usual of sinuous grace. Sylvia and Judith ran 
down the porch steps to meet them, but stopped, startled by 
their aspect. Aunt Victoria descended, very straight, her 
head high-held, and without giving Sylvia the kiss with 
which she usually marked her preference for her older 
niece, walked at once into the house. 

Although the impressionable Sylvia was so struck by 
these phenomena, that, even after her aunt's disappearance, 
she remained daunted and silent, Judith needed only the 
removal of the overpowering presence to restore her cool- 
ness. She pounced on Arnold with questions. " What you 
been doing that's so awful bad? I bet you caught it all 
right ! " 

" 'Tisn't me," said Arnold in a subdued voice. " It's 
Pauline and old Rollins that caught it. They're the ones 
that ha' been bad." 

Judith was at a loss, never having conceived that grown- 
ups might do naughty things. Arnold went on, "If you'd 
ha' heard Madrina talking to Pauline — say ! Do you know 
what I did? I crawled under the bed — ^honest I did. It 

S3 
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djdfi't last bat a minulc. but it scarcl the liver ovt o* c 
This vigorous expression was a favorite of his. 

Judith was somewhat imprcfsed by his face iod t 
but still inelinrd to mock at a confes&ion of fear. " Uni 
the ^^(//" she sneered. 

Arnold eviilenlly felt the horror of the recently enact 
scene so vividly that there was no room for shame in hu" 
mind. " Vou bet I did I And so would you too, if you'd 
ha' been there. Gee!" 

In spite of herself Judith looked somewhat startled by 
tlie vibration of sincerity in his voice, and Sylvia, with her 
quick sympathy of divination, liad turned almo&t as pale 
as the little tioy. who, all his braggart turbuletKe gone, 
stood looking at them with a sick expression in ht» eyes. 

"Was it in your room?" asked Judith. "I thought 
Pauline's room was on the lop Soor. Wliat was she doi 
town there.'** 
" No, it was in old Rollins' rooo) — next to mine. I do4 
low what Pauline was doing tticrc." 
" What did Pauline do vrhen Aunt Victoria scoMed hcr?J 

) Sylvia. She had come tu be food of the pretty yon 
aid with her fat. quick hands and her bright, wan 
■arted smile for her mistress' little niece. One day, » 
, Marshall-Smith had, for a moment, ctunced lo l 
^tbem alore, Pauliiic had given her a sudden embrace, a 
ud told her: "At 'ome icrc are four Icetlc broiers i 
sicn. America is a place mos' solitary 1" "What i 
■FkuUne do?" asked Sylvia again as Arnold did not t 
twer. 

The boy looked down. " Pauline just cried and criel 
he said in a low tone. " I liked Pauline! She was aw^ 
good tu me. I — I beard her crying afterwards as sl>e « 
Laway. Seemed to me I could hear her crying all the t 
ml here." 

" Did she go away? " asked Judith, trying to make ■ 
thing coherent out of ibe slory. Arnold nodded. 
" Yon Imi she did. Madrina tomcd ber tight out- 
1 XolJins too." 
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* Was he there ? What was the matter anyhow ? " Judith 
persisted. 

Arnold twisted uncomfortably, loath to continue bringing 
up the scene. " I d'n know what was the matter. Yes, 
old Rollins was there, all right. He's gone away too, the 
doggoned old thing — for good. That's something!" He 
added, "Aw, quit talkin' about it, can't you! Let's 
play!" 

" It's my turn to help Mother with the tomatoes," said 
Judith. " She's doing the last of the canning this morning. 
Maybe she'd let you help." 

Arnold brightened. " Maybe she would ! " he said, add- 
ing eagerly, ** Maybe she'd tell us another of the stories 
about her grandmother." 

Judith snatched at his hand and began racing down the 
path to the garden. " Maybe she would ! " she cried. They 
both called as they ran, " Mother, oh, Mother 1 " and as 
they ran, they leaped and bounded into the bright autunm 
air like a couple of puppies. 

Sylvia's mental resiliency was not of such sturdily elastic 
stuff. She stood still, thinking of Pauline crying, and cry- 
ing — and started aside when her aunt came out again on 
the porch. 

" I don't find any one in the house, Sylvia dear," said 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith quietly. Sylvia looked up into the 
clear, blue eyes, so like her father's, and felt the usual 
magic spell lay hold on her. The horrid impression made 
by Arnold's story dimmed and faded. Arnold was always 
getting things twisted. She came up closer to her aunt's 
side and took the soft, smooth fingers between her two 
little hard, muscular hands. In her relief, she had for- 
gotten to answer. Mrs. Marshall-Smith said again, 
"Where are your parents, dear?" 

" Oh," said Sylvia. " Oh yes— why, Father's at the Uni- 
versity at a committee meeting and Mother's out by the 
garden putting up tomatoes. Judy and Arnold are help- 
ing her." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith hesitated, looked about b^t tts^ 
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lessly. and finally raised her parasol, of a gold-cotomi silk, 
a lighter tone, but the same shade as her rich plain broad 
clolh costume of lan. " Shall wc take a little walk, 
dear?" she suggested. "1 don't feci like iitltng slill j' 
now — nor" — she looked down into Sylvia's eyes — " 
yet like canning tomatoes." 

That walk, the last one taken with Aunt Victoria, be- 
came one of Sylvia's memories, although she never had a 
vivid recollection of what they saw during their slow ram- 
ble. It was only Aunt Victoria whom the Ult'e girl re- 
membered— .■\unt Victoria moving like a goddess over their 
rough paths and under the changing glory of the autumn 
leaves. She herself was a brighter glory, with her 
ing blond hair crowned by a halo of fcatliery, gold-coloi 
plume», the soft, fine, supple broadcloth of her gai 
gleaming in the sunshine with a sheen like that of a w< 
kept animal's coat. There breathed from ail her person ■ 
faint fidor of grace and violets and unhurried leisure. 

Sylvia clung close to her side, taking in through all 
her pores this lovely emanation, not noticing whellier tl 
were talking or not, not heeding the direction of 
sleps. She was quite astonished to find herself oa 
University campus, in front of the Main Building. Ai 
Victoria bad never walked so far before. " Oh, did 
want to sec Father?" she asked, coming a little to 
self. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith said, as if in answer, " Jutt 
down here and wait for me a minute, will you, Sylvti! 

^ moving thereupon up the »ieps and disappearing tfaroi 
the wide front door. Sylvia relapsed into her day-di 
and, motionless in a pool of sunlight, wailed, quite 
■ckms of the passage of time. 

This long reverie was at last broken by the return of 
Mrs. Marsliall- Smith. Site was not alone, but the nidtvtt 
yoimg nun who walked beside her was not her brother, 
and nothing could have differed more from the brilli 
I hard gaze which Professor Marshall habitually bent on 
ixter, than the soft intcntnest with wbkh youojt 
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Saunders regarded the ripely beautiful woman. The 
dazzled expression of his eyes was one of the remembered 
factors of the day for Sylvia. 

The two walked down the shaded steps, Sylvia watching 
them admiringly, the scene forever printed on her memory, 
and emerged into the pool of simshine where she sat, swing- 
ing her legs from the bench. They stood there for some 
minutes, talking together in low tones. Sylvia, absorbed 
in watching the play of light on Aunt Victoria's smooth 
cheek, heard but a few words of what passed between them. 
She had a vague impression that Professor Saunders con- 
tinually began sentences starting firmly with " But," and 
ending somehow on quite another note. She felt dimly 
that Aunt Victoria was less calmly passive than usual in 
a conversation, that it was not only the enchanting rising 
and falling inflections of her voice which talked, but her 
eyes, her arms, her whole self. Once she laid her hand 
for an instant on Professor Saunders' arm. 

More than that Sylvia could not remember, even when 
she was asked later to repeat as much as she could of what 
she had heard. She was resolving when she was grown-up 
to have a ruffle of creamy lace falling away from her neck 
and wrists as Aunt Victoria did. She had not only for- 
gotten Arnold's story, she had forgotten that such a boy 
existed. She was living in a world all made up of radiance 
and bloom, lace and sunshine and velvet, and bright hair 
and gleaming cloth and smooth voices and the smell of 
violets. 

After a time she was aware that Professor Saunders 
shook hands and turned back up the steps. Aunt Victoria 
began to move with her slow grace along the road towards 
home, and Sylvia to follow, soaking herself in an impres- 
sion of supreme suavity. 

When, after the walk through the beech-woods, they 
reached the edge of the Marshall field, they saw a stiflF 
plume of blue smoke stand up over the shack by the gar- 
den and, as they approached, heard a murmur of voices. 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith stopped, furled her parasol^ and svit- 
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veyed the scene wfilhui. Her sisicr-in-law, enveloped itfi 
lirgc blue apron, by no means freth, sal betide a rougbl; 
built tabic, peeling tomatoes, her brown stained (inieer 
moving with the rapidity of a prestidigitator's. JuditI 
stood beside her, also attacking the pile of cnmson frail 
endeavoring in vain to emulate her mother's speed. Ove 
the hot, rusty stove hung Arnold, red-faced and brigfal 
eyed, armed with a long, nooden spatula which he con 
tiniiaily dug into the steaming conicnts of an enormou 
while-lined kettle. As, at the arrival of tlie ncw-coroen 
Mrs. Marshall's voice stopped, he looked around am 
frowned iinpalienlly at his slepmother. " She's just go 
to the excitin* pan." he said severely, and to the raconleo 
eagerly, "'ti'en what?" 

Mrs. Marshall looked up at her husband's sister, soiied 
and went on, — Sylvia recognized the story as one of he 
own old favorites. " Well, it was very early dawn when tb 
had to go over to the neighbor's to borrow some medidn 
for Iter lather, who kept getting sicker all the time. As sbi 
harried alung across the meadow towards the sttle, ah< 
kept wondering, in spite of herself, if tlicre was any tntti 
in what Nal had said about having seen bear tracks nea: 
the house the day before. When she got to the siilc ibi 
ran up the stci» — and on the lop one she stood still, fo 

there " She maiie a dramatic pause and readied f© 

another tray of tomatoes. Arnold slopped stirring the po 
and stood moiionhrss, his eyes fixed on the narrator, Ibi 
B)<alula dripping tomato-jutce all along his white Iroosen 
" There on the other side, looking tip at her, was a bear^ 
a big black bear," 

ArrmM's mouth dropped open and his ryes widened. 

" My grandmother was dreadfully frightened. She wai 
only seventeen, and she hadn't any kind of a wca{>on. no 
so much as a little slick with her. Her first idea was M 
turn ami run as fast as she could, back home. But tt» 
rcmcmbcre.l Iiow sick her falhcr was, and how modi b 
nectlcd the medicine ; and then besides, she tiscd to say, ll 
o/s suddfa it made her an^r^r, all over, to have ihatj 
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stupid animal get in her way. She always said that nothing 
* got her mad up ' like feeling afraid. So what do you 
suppose she did ? " 

Arnold could only shake his head silently in an ecstasy 
of impatience for the story to continue. Judith and Sylvia 
smiled at each other with the insufferable complacence of 
auditors who know the end by heart. 

" She just pointed her finger at the bear, and she said in 
a loud, harsh voice : * Shame ! Shame ! Shame on you I 
For sha-a-ame!' She*d taught district school, you know, 
and had had lots of practice saying that to children who 
had been bad. The bear looked up at her hard for a 
minute, then dropped his head and began to walk slowly 
away. Grandmother always said, * The great lummox lum- 
bered off into the bushes like a gawk of a boy who's been 
caught in mischief.' She waited just a minute and then 
ran like lightning along the path through the woods to 
the neighbors and got the medicine." 

The story was evidently over, the last tomato was 
peeled. Mrs. Marshall rose, wiping her stained and drip- 
ping hands on her apron, and went to the stove. Ar- 
nold started as if coming out of a dream and looked 
about him with wondering eyes. " Well, what-d'you-think- 
o*'thatf " he commented, all in one breath. " Say, 
Mother," he went on, looking up at her with trusting eyes, 
searching the quiet face, "what do you suppose tnade the 
bear go away ? You wouldn't think a little thing like that 
would scare a bear!" 

Mrs. Marshall began dipping the hot, stewed tomatoes 
into the glass jars ready in a big pan of boiling water on 
the back of the stove. The steam rose up, like a cloud, into 
her face, which began to turn red and to glisten with' 
perspiration. *' Oh, I don't suppose it really frightened the 
bear," she said moderately, refraining from the dramatic 
note of completeness which her husband, in spite of him- 
self, gave to everything he touched, and addirifr instead the 
pungent, homely savor of reality, which none relished more 
than Sylvia and her father, incapable themsdves ol ^c\v«.n- 
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ing it. " 'Most likely tfac bear would tiave gone aw^T 
ht$ own accord anyhow. They don*t attack {>eople tinless 
they're stirred up." Arnold bit deeply inio the solidity ol 
tins uncxaggcratcd presentation, and was silent for a mo- 
ment, saying then : " Well, anyhow, she didn't know he'd |0 
away ! She was a sport, all right I " 

"Ob yes, indeed," said Mrs. Marshall, dipping and 
steaming, and wiping away the perspiration, which ran 
down in drot>s to the end o( her large, shapely no«e. 
" Yes, my grandmother was 3 sport, all right." The acrid 
smell of hot, cooking tomatoes HUcd the shed and spread 
to the edge where Sylvia and her aunt stood, still a little 
sloof. Although it bore no resemblance to the odor of 
violets, il could not be called a disgusting smell : it was the 
sort o[ smell which is quite agreeable when one is very 
hungry. Gut Sylvia was not hungry at all. She slepped 
back involuntarily. Mrs. Marshall -Smith, on the contrary, 
advanced a step or so, until she stood close to her sister- 
in-law. " Barbara, I'd like to sec you a few minutes with- 
out the children," she remarked in the neutral tone she aj^>^ 
ways Iiad for her brother's wife. " A rather unpkaj 
ocairrencc — I'm in Mimclliing of a quandary." 

Mrs. Marshall rwdded. " All right," she agreed. 
ter out of here, you children } Go and let out the bens, 
and give than some water ! " 

Arnold needed 00 second bidding, reminded hy hU step- 
mother's wools of his exjferiences of the morning. He 
and Judith scampered away in a suddenly improvised race 
to see who would reach the chicken-house firtt. Sylvia 
went nKire slowly, looking back once or twice at the pic- 
lore made by the two women, so dramatically ainirasieil — 
her mother, active, very upright, wrapped in a crumpled 
and stained apron, her dark hair bound closely about her 
round brad, her muisl, red (ace and strjily ryes turned 
attentively upon the radiant ctrature btsiilc her. cool and 
detached, leaning willow-likc on the slender wand of the 
^d-colored parasol. 

Prottstor Mt rah aU cbuced lo be late that day in c«a- 
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ing home for luncheon, and Aunt Victoria and Arnold had 
returned to the hotel without seeing him. His wife re- 
marked that Victoria had asked her to tell him something, 
but, acting on her inviolable principle that nothing must in- 
terfere with the cheerful peace of mealtime, said nothing 
more to him until after they had finished the big plate 
of purple grapes from her garden, with which the meal 
ended. 

Then Judith vanished out to the shop, where she was 
constructing a rabbit-house for the latest family. Sylvia 
took Lawrence, yawning and rubbing his eyes, but fighting 
desperately against his sleepiness, upstairs for his nap. 
When this task fell to Judith's lot it was despatched with 
business-like promptness, but Lawrence had early dis- 
covered a temperamental difference between his two sisters, 
and Sylvia was seldom allowed to leave the small bed until 
she had paid tribute to her ever-present desire to please, 
in the shape of a story or a song. On that day Buddy was 
more exacting than usual. Sylvia told the story of Cinder- 
ella and sang, " A Frog He Would a- Wooing Go," twice 
through, before the little boy's eyes began to droop. Even 
then, the clutch of his warm, moist fingers about her hand 
did not relax. When she tried to slip her fingers out of his, 
his eyelids fluttered open and he tightened his grasp with a 
wilful frown. So she sat still on the edge of his bed, wait- 
ing till he should be really asleep. 

From the dining-room below her rose the sound of 
voices, or rather of one voice — her father's. She wondered 
why it sounded so angry, and then, mixed with some un- 
intelligible phrases — " turned out on the street, in trouble — 
in a foreign land — Good God ! " she caught Pauline's name. 
Oh yes, that must be the trouble. Mother was telling 
Father about Pauline — whatever it was she had done — ^and 
he was as mad about it as Aunt Victoria had been. If 
Aunt Victoria's voice had sounded like that, she didn't 
wonder that Arnold had hidden under the bed. If she could 
have moved, she, too, would have run away, although the 
idea that she ought to do so did not occur to her. Thi^t^ 
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had beet) no secrets in that hou^e. The talk hid alwajM 
been for all to hear who would. 

But when she tried a^ain to slip her hand away frocn 
Buddy's the litllc boy pulled at it hard, and half opening 
his eyes, said sleepily, " Sylvie stay with Buddy — Sylvie 

slay " Sylvia yielded weakly, said : " Ves — sh 1 sh ! 

Sisier'U stay. Go to sleep. Buddy." 

I From below came the angry vokc, cjuilc loud now, so 

I that she caught every queer-sounding word — " righteous 

indignation indeed 1 What else did ifie do, I'd like to 

know, when she wanted money. Hie only diffcreoce was 

that she was cold-blooded enough to extract a legal status 

from the old reprobate nhc accosted." 

Sylvia heard her mother's voice saying coldly, " You 

I oui^i to be asliamed lo ii« such a word ! " and her father 

[ retort, "It's the only word that expresses itl You know 

well as I do thai she cared no more for Ephraim Smith 

I than for the first man she might have solicited on the street 

I — oor so much I Godi It makes me sick lo look at her 

\ «nd think of the price she paid for her present damn 

} Olympian serenity." 

Sylvia heard her mother begin to clear off the ttble. 
There was a rattle of dishes through which her voice rose 
tmpalienlly. " Oh, Elliott, why be so melodramatic always, 
I >nd spoil so much good language I She did only what every 
I giri brought up as she was, would have done. .\nd, any- 
1 how, are you so very sure that in your bean you're not so 
I awfully hard on her because you're envious of Uiat very 
[ prosperity ? " 

He admitted, with acrimony, the justice of this thrust. 

"Very likely. Very likely! — everything base and mean in 

mc. that you keep down, springs to life in me at her touch. 

[ I date say I do envy bcr — I'm quite capable of that — am 

I I not her brotlier, with the same " 

Mrs. Marshall said hastily: " Hush! Hushi Here's 

Judith. For Heaven's sake don't let ihc child hear yout" 

For the first lime the idea penetrated Sylvia's head that 

«hc m^iit not lo liavc listened. Budd^ was now soundlj 
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asleep: she detached her hand from his, and went soberly 
along the hall into her own room. She did not want to see 
her father just then. 

A long time after, Mother called up to say that Aunt 
Victoria had come for her afternoon drive, and to leave 
Arnold. Sylvia opened the door a crack and asked, 
"Where's Father?" j 

" Oh, gone back to the University this long time," an- 
swered her mother in her usual tone. Sylvia came down 
the stairs slowly and took her seat in the carriage beside 
Aunt Victoria with none of her usual demonstrative show 
of pleasure. 

" Don't you like my dress ? " asked Aunt Victoria, as 
they drove away. " You don't even notice it, and I put 
it on 'specially to please you — ^you're the one discriminating 
critic in this town ! " As Sylvia made no answer to this 
sally, she went on : " It's hard to get into alone, too. I 
had to ask the hotel chambermaid to hook it up on the 
shoulders." 

Thus reminded of Pauline, Sylvia could have but in- 
attentive eyes for the creation of amber silk and lace, and 
brown fur, which seductively clad the handsome body be- 
side her. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith gave her favorite a penetrating look. 
"What's the matter with you, Sylvia?" she asked in the 
peremptory note which her sweet voice of many modula- 
tions could startlingly assume on occasion. Sylvia had 
none of Judith's instant pugnacious antagonism to any per- 
emptory note. She answered in one imploring rush of a 
question, " Aunt Victoria, why should Father be so very 
mad at Pauline ? " 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith looked a little startled at this direct 
reference to the veiled storm-center of the day, but not at 
all displeased. ** Oh, your mother told him? Was he so 
very angry?" she asked with a slight smile. 

"Oh, dreadfully!" returned Sylvia. "I didn't mean to 
listen, but I couldn't help it. Buddy wouldn't go to sleep 
and Father's voice was so loud — and he got madder axvd 
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ladder at her." She went on with another i 
ntie, wI)o was E)>hraim Smith ? " 

Aunt Viaorio turned upon her in astonishment, and 
, for a moment, answer; then; " Why, tliat waft the 
• of my husband, Sylvia. What has thai to do with 
iiing?" 
Why didn't Pauline like htm?" asked Sylvia. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith replied with a vivacity of surprise 
which carried lier out of her usual delicate lei»ure in speech. 
" Pauline f Why, she never saw him in her Ufel What 
are you talking about, child? " 

" But. Fail)cr &aid — [ tltougUl — lie seemed to mean ^ 

Sylvia halted, not at>Ic to remember in her bcwildermeilt 
what it had been iliat Father had said. In a blur of doubt 
and clouded perceptions she lost all deBnitc impression ol 
what she had heard. Evidently, as so often ha|)peaed. sbfl 
had grown-ufts' affairs all twisted up tn her mind. 

Aunt Victoria was touched with kindly amosement at 
the little girl's face of perplexity, and told her, diimttitng 
the subject : " Never mind, dear, you evidently mittmder- 
Mood something. But I wonder what your father could 
have said to give you such a funny idea." 

Sylvia gave il up, shaking her head. They turned into 
the main street of La Chance, and Aunt Victoria directed 
the coachman to drive them to " the " drug store of towo, 
and offered Sylvia her choice of any swla water confection 
she might select. This completed the " aboui-Iace " of the 
mobile little mind. After several moments of hlissfol 
anguish of indecision, Sylvia decided on a peach ice-cream 
soda, and thereafter was nothing but sense of taste as she 
ecstatically drew through a straw the syrupy, foamy 
draugtit af nectar. She took small sips at a time and held 
Ihem in ll<e hack of her mouth tilt ever}' minute bubble of 
gai had rendered up its delicious prickle to her tongue. 
Her constioiitrK'si was filled to its uttermost limits with a 
TOluptoout »en»c of present physical delight. 

And yet it was precisely at this moment that I 
jvhcoiMdona mind, retracing with unaided travail i 
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forgotten clue, there sprang into her memory a complete 
phrase of what her father had said. She gave one more 
suck to the straw and laid it aside for a moment to say 
in quite a comfortable accent to her aunt : " Oh yes, now I 
remember. He said she didn't care for him any more than 
for the first man she might have solicited in the street." 
For an instant the words came back as clearly as though 
they had just been uttered, and she repeated them fluently, 
returning thereupon at once to the charms of the tall, foam- 
filled frosted glass. 

Evidently Aunt Victoria did not follow this sudden 
change of subject, for she asked blankly, "Who? Who 
didn't care for who?" 

" Why, I supposed, Pauline for Ephraim Smith. It was 
that that made Father so mad," explained Sylvia, sucking 
dreamily, her eyes on the little maelstrom created in the 
foaming liquid by the straw, forgetting everything else. 
The luxurious leisure in which she consumed her potation 
made it last a long time, and it was not until her suction 
made only a sterile rattling in the straw that she looked 
up at her aunt to thank her. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith's face was averted and she did not 
turn it back as she said, '' Just run along into the shop 
and leave your glass, Sylvia — ^here is the money." 

After Sylvia took her seat again in the carriage, the 
coachman turned the horse's head back up the Main Street. 
** Aren't you going to the campus ? " asked Sylvia in sur- 
prise. 

" No, we are going to the hotel," said Aunt Victoria. 
She spoke quietly, and seemed to look as usual, but Sylvia's 
inner barometer fell fast with a conviction of a change in 
the emotional atmosphere. She sat as still as possible, and 
only once glanced up timidly at her aunt's face. There was 
no answering glance. Aunt Victoria gazed straight in front 
of her. Her face looked as it did when it was being mas- 
saged — all smooth and empty. There was, however, one 
change. For the first time that day, she looked a little 
pale. 
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As the carriAge sIcFppcd in front of the onjrx-IineS 
Idecoraicil, plaie-glus-mirrored "entrance hall" vt the fx- 
I pensive liotel, Aunt Victoria tlcsccndcd, tnolioning to Sylvia 
I to fo tow her. " 1 ha\-eii't time to 'Irive any roon: thU 
memoun," she said, " Peter will take you honte. And 
ivc liim brin^; Arnold back at once." She tnmed away 
, as Sylvia sat watdiing her, entered ll>e tqtiirrcl-c 
^rcvoivinf* doer of glass, which a little boy in livciy i 
lat for her. 

: nflcr slic was inside the cfllrance hall, she slg 
J Lim that she bad forgotten somcthirg. and came inl 
lldialcly out ai^ain. What she had (orcoltcn surprised Sylv 
s much as it touched her. Aunt Victoria came rapidly] 
the ude of (he carriage and put out her arms. 

, dear," she said in a \-oice Sylvia tuid never I 
use. It lremb!ed a little, and broke. With her ([ 
l!Teipon3.ivene3s, Sylvia sprang into the nutsirelched in 
Fovcrcome by the other's cntntion. She hid her face aj^aiitst 
|llie roU. perfumed taces and silk, anil heard from bcficath 
hem Uie pairftd throb of a quickly bcjting heart. 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith held her niece for a long i 
fttnd then lume<l the quivering little face up to her ( 
IgraTc eyes, in which Sylvia, for all her inexperience, r 
Krcal sufTering. Aunt Victoria lookcl as thou^fh someU 
■were hurting her — hurting her awfully — Sylvia pn:s5ed t 
Kcheck hard against her aunt's, and Mrs. Manhall-SiO 
' It. ioft and warm and ardent on her lips, the indi 

' Ircsh kiss of a child's mouth, "Oh, little Sylvl 
(he cried, in t'lat new, strange, uncertain voice which l 
1 and brtike. "Ob. Iilltc Sylvia f* She ! 
Ubout tu say sometliing mare, said in fact in a h 

'*• I hope — I hope " but then shook her I 

' Sylvii -•■ •■ '-- ' ■-'- ■■■ '.hr carriage, and I 

•ppc:i: ■ .or. 

This She did not even look 

^tnck. , i vicr gathered up the r 

1 Sylvia^ vai-uciy uiK.ai>y, uiid much nw%'ed, drove I 
• a aolitaiy nate, wtudi she torg,ol to cnjojr. 
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The next morning there was no arrival, even tardy, of 
the visitors from the hotel. Instead came a letter, breaking 
the startling news that Aunt Victoria had been called un- 
expectedly to the East, and had left on the midnight train, 
taking Arnold with her, of course. Judith burst into angry 
expressions of wrath over the incompleteness of the cave 
which she and Arnold had been excavating together. The' 
next day was the beginning of school, she reminded her 
auditors, and she'd have no time to get it done I Never I 
She characterized Aunt Victoria as a mean old thing, 
an epithet for which she was not reproved, her mother 
sitting quite absent and absorbed in the letter. She read 
it over twice, with a very puzzled air, which gave an odd 
look to her usually crystal-clear countenance. She asked 
her husband one question as he went out of the door. 
" You didn't see Victoria yesterday — or say anything to 
her?" to which he answered, with apparently uncalled-for 
heat, "I did not! I thought it rather more to the purpose 
to try to look up Pauline." 

Mrs. Marshall sprang up and approached him with an 
anxious face. He shook his head : ** Too late. Disappeared. 
No trace." 

She sat down again, looking sad and stem. 

Professor Marshall put on his hat with violence, and 
went away. 

When he came home to luncheon there was a fresh 
sensation, and again a disagreeable one. He brought the 
astounding news that, at the very beginning of the semes- 
ter's work, he had been deserted by his most valuable 
assistant, and abandoned, apparently forever, by his most- 
loved disciple. Saunders had left word, a mere laconic 
note, that he had accepted the position left vacant by the 
dismissal of Arnold's tutor, and had entered at once upon 
the duties of his new position. 

Professor Marshall detailed this information in a hard, 
level voice, and without further comment handed his wife 
Saunders' note. She read it rapidly,, this time with 
no perplexity, and laid it down, saying to Vitt Viw^^xA, 
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briefly. " Will you kindly remember that the clitldren in 
here ? " 

Judith looked al Sylvia in aslonislimcnt, (lib being tbe 
first time thai tliat wdl-wom phrase, so (amiliar to mo5i 
diildren, had ever l»ecn heard in (he Marsliall house. Why 
shouldn't E'athcr rcmcmhcr they were there? Couldn't he 
tee them? Judith almoM found the idea funiiy enough to 
laugh at, alUiough she had not at all in general Sylvia's 
Itelpless iXH'*'''''*'' >i^ ihc ridiculous. Sylvia did not laugh 
now. She looked anxiously at her father's face, and was 
relieved when he only answered her motlicr's exhortation 
[by saying in a low lone: " Oh, / have nothing to say. It's 
ticyond words \ " 

Luncheon went on a& usual, with much chatter among 
the children. Some time later — in the midst of a long 
story from Lawrence, Mrs. Marshall herself brouKhl up 
the subject again. Buddy was beginning to struggle with 
the narrative form o( self 'expression, and to trip his tongue 
desperalety over the tenses. He had just said, " And the 
nbbit U1U nauglity, didn't he was? " when his mother ex- 
claimed, addrc:»&ing her husband's grim face, " Good 
Heavens, don't take it so hard, Elliott." 

He rai»et.l an cyebrav, but did not look up from tbe 
pear he was eating. " To be responsible, as 1 (eel I am, 
(or the pitching into a tut-<Jt-tac of the most promising 
young ." 

His wife broke in, " Rtspontibltt How in the world are 
I0M responsible'" she added quickly, as if at random, to 
irevcnt iI'C reply which her husband was evidently ainut to 

kt at her. " Hcsides, how do you know ?— one never 

iiwfi Ikiw things will turn out — she may — she may marry 
im, and he may have a life which will give him more 
isurc for investigation than if " 

Professor Marshall wiped his lips violently on his nap- 
In and stood up. " Nothing would Induce her to marry 
lim — or any one else. She's extracted from marriage all 

- wants of it. No. she'll just keep him trailing along, 

ma Mtnbigaoo* position, lickcncd and ta n talised and 
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fevered, till all the temper is drawn out of him — and then 
he'll be dropped." 

He turned away with an impatient fling of his head. His 
wife stood up now and looked at him anxiously. *' Go play 
us something on the piano," she urged. This was not a 
common exhortation from her. She cared very little for 
music, and with her usual honesty she showed, as a rule, a 
very passive attitude towards it. 

Professor Marshall glanced at her with a flash of an- 
ger. " Sometimes you count too much on my childish- 
ness, Barbara," he said resentfully, and went out of the 
door without further words. 

Decidedly the discomposing effect of Aunt Victoria's visit 
lasted even after she had gone away. But the next day 
was the beginning of the school term, the busy, regular 
routine was taken up, Sylvia was promoted to the 5A 
grade, and at home Father let her begin to learn the Pil- 
grim's Qiorus, from Tannhauser. 

Life for the eager little girl moved quickly forward at 
its usual brisk pace, through several years to come. 



CHAPTER VII 



^WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE I 
EVIDENT . . .•' 

The public school to wliidi tl)« Marshall children 

Bs soon as they were old enough was like any one of 

thousand [mbltc schools — a large, square, many-windo* 

extravagaatly ugly building, once red brick, but long 

I darkeiiH almost to black liy Eoft-coal smoke. About it, 

I shaded by three or four big cottonwood-lrees, wai an in- 

L closed space of perhaps two acres of ground, beaten per- 

i fectly smooth by hundreds of trampling httle feet, a hard, 

I bare earthen floor, so entirely subdued to its fate thai 

l-cven in the long summer vacation no spear of grass could 

I penetrate its crust to remind it that it was made of cook- 

Bjnon stuff with fields and meadows. 

School tiegan at nine o'clock in the morning and, as a 

rule, three-fourtlis of the children had passed liiningh the 

front gate twenty or thirty minutes earlier. Nol>ody knew 

. why it should be considered such a hideous crime to be 

" lardy," but the fact was tliat not the most reckless 
linsutiontinaie of the older tnys cared to risk it Any 
|iof the four hundreil children in any public school 

city preferred infimicly to be absent a day than lo have 

Bfhastly ex|terience of walking throutjh deserted 

K(that is, with no children on them), across the empty 

ignnmd frighteningly unlike it!>elf, inlu tlie long, desol 

halls which, walk as cat-like as one might, resounded 

the piilty footsteps with accusing echoes. And then 

narrow doakroom, haunted with limp, hanging coaU 

caps and hats, and finally the entry into the schoolroaai. 
Mated rank on rank with priggishly coroptaccnt Kboolmatcs, 
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looking up from their books with unfriendly eyes of blame 
at the figure of the late-comer. 

All over that section of La Chance, during the hour be- 
tween half-past seven and half-past eight in the morning, 
the families of school children were undergoing a most 
rigorous discipline in regularity and promptness. No 
child was too small or too timid to refrain from embit- 
tering his mother's life with clamorous upbraidings if 
breakfast were late, or his school-outfit of clothes were not 
ready to the last button, so that he could join the proces- 
sion of schoolward-bound children, already streaming past 
his door at a quarter past eight. The most easy-going and 
self-indulgent mother learned to have at least one meal a 
day on time ; and the children themselves during those eight 
years of their lives had imbedded in the tissue of their 
brains and the marrow of their bones that unrebelling habit 
of bending their backs daily to a regular burden of work 
not selected by themselves — which, according to one's point 
of view, is either the bane or the salvation of our modem 
industrial society. 

The region where the school stood was inhabited, for 
the most part, by American families or German and Irish 
ones so long established as to be virtually American; a 
condition which was then not infrequent in moderate-sized 
towns of the Middle West and which is still by no means 
unknown there. The class-rolls were full of Taylors and 
Aliens and Robinsons and Jacksons and Websters and Raw- 
sons and^ Putnams, with a scattering of Morrisseys and 
Crimminses and O'Hearns, and some Schultzes and Bru- 
backers and Helmeyers. There was not a Jew in the school, 
because there were almost none in that quarter of town, 
and, for quite another reason, not a single negro child. 
There were plenty of them in the immediate neighborhood, 
swarming around the collection of huts and shanties near 
the railroad tracks given over to negroes, and known as 
Fl)rtown. But they had their own school, which looked 
externally quite like all the others in town, and their play- 
ground, beaten bare like that of the WasVimg^^ti 'JAxtfcX 
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School, was filled with laughing, shouting children, ranging 
from shoe-hlack through cofTcc-color to those occasional 
tragic ones with white skin and blue cj-cs, but with the 
Itllialc kink in tlie fair hair and the bluish balf-mooa i ~ 
ihc base of the fingcr-nails. 

'riie four hundred childrtn in the Washington Stre 
Sdiool were, therefore, a mass more homogeneous T 
alarmists would have us believe it possitile to fmd in thli 
couDtiy. They were, for all practical purposes, all Amen 
can, and they were all roughly of one class. Their familici 
were tteithcr rich nor poor (at least so far as the childrea^ 
standards wait), Their fathers were grocers, small clerk) 
merchants, two or three were truck-farmers, plm 
carpcnlcTs, accountants, employees of various tug business 
in town. 

It was into this undistinguished and plebeian mediocriqj 
that the Marshall children were introdtKcd when they I 
gan going to school. 

The interior of the school-building resembled the outsidl _ 
in being precisely like that of ten thousand other graded 
schools in this country. The halls were long and dark and 
dusty, and because the building had been put up under 
contract at a period wben public contract-work was not 
so scrupulously lioncst as it notably is in our present cleanly 
nnick-nike<l era. ihc steps of the badly built staircase 
ked and groaned and sagged and gave forth clouds ■ 

dust un<lcr the weight of the myriads of little feet whtd 

imbed up and down ttioie stcqi ascents cvtrj- day. Ever) 
as of wood. The interior kioked like the i 
dream of a profesitonal incendiary. 

The clanroonu were high and well-lighted, with I 
large winckiws, never either very clean or very dirty, whl 
let in a Hood of our uncumpromisingly brilliant Amcri 
daylight tipon the rows of little seats and desks screwed, U 
those of an ocean liner, immovably to the floor, as though ^ 
any moment the building was likely to embark upon a c 
ia stormy waters. 

Outwardly the rowt ot dean-faced, comfortaUj d 
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well-shod American children, sitting in chairs, bore 
no resemblance to shaven-headed, barefooted little Ara- 
bian students, squatting on the floor, gabbling loud un- 
comprehended texts from the Koran; but the sight of 
Sylvia's companions bending over their school-books with 
glazed, vacant eyes, rocking back and forth as a rhythmical 
aid to memorizing, their lips moving silently as they re- 
peated over and over, gabblingly, the phrases of the 
printed page, might have inclined a hypothetical visitor 
from Mars to share the bewildered amusement of the 
American visitors to Moslem schools. Sylvia rocked and 
twisted a favorite button, gabbled silently, and recited 
fluently with the rest, being what was known as an apt 
and satisfactory pupil. In company with the other chil- 
dren she thus learned to say, in answer to questions, that 
seven times seven is forty-nine; that the climate of Brazil 
is hot and moist; that the capital of Arkansas is Little 
Rock ; and that " through " is spelled with three misleading 
and superfluous letters. 

What she really learned was, as with her mates, another 
matter — for, of course, those devouringly active little minds 
did not spend six hours a day in school without learning 
something incessantly. The few rags and tatters of book- 
information they acquired were but the merest fringes on 
the great garment of learning acquired by these public- 
school children, which was to wrap them about all their 
lives. What they learned during those eight years of sit- 
ting still and not whispering had nothing to do with the 
books in their desks or the lore in their teachers* brains. 
The great impression stamped upon the wax of their 
minds, which became iron in after years, was democracy — 
a crude, distorted, wavering image of democracy, like 
every image an ideal in this imperfect world, but in its 
essence a reflection of the ideal of their country. No 
European could have conceived how literally it was true 
that the birth or wealth or social position of a child made 
no diflfcrence in the estimation of his mates. There were 
BO exceptions to the custom of considering the individual 
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t on his own merils. Tli«sc imrits wcrt oUcn qacerly enoi 
imafjined, a faculty for standing on his head redounding ju 
much, or more, to a boy's credit as the utnioit brilliance in 
Tccttalion. or generosity of temperament, but ai leut he 

' was vahicd for sonictliing he himself cculJ do, and nol for 
any fortuitous incidents of birth and fortune, 

Furlhcrmorc then: lay back of thrtc four hundred chil- 
dren, who thapcd their world to this rouRh-and- ready imi- 
tation of democracy, their families, not so intimately known 
to each other, of course, as llie children thrmsclvct, bat 
still by no means unknown in their general diaractei 

, four hundred American families who were, on the wl 
industrious, taw-abiding, who lored their children, 
were quite taiteleM in matters of art, and quite «hiim{ 
ibougli narrow in matters of morals, utterly mediocre in 
intelligence and information, with rf> Vrritltti of outlook 
in any direction; but who so;:; ' '* ' 'i lives and 
faced and conquered all the i: ■ - oi that 

Great Adventure, with an v- ;iil forti* 

I tude which many an acutcr i..>>i.. im...... i.^vc en\-icd 

! them. 

It is possible that the pergonal knowledge of these four 
hundred enduring family lives was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant mental lallast taken on by the children of the com- 
muntly durini; thdr eight years' cruise at school Certainly 

E it was the most important for the sensitive, comiOicated, 
imprestionniile little Sylvia Marnhall, with her latent dis- 
taste for whatever lacked distinction and external i^ce:. 
and her pj-^nnn fnr -nphiiticatton and clearance, which was 
.r.f' ' fie life with the heKinninc of her 

adolr ■ renoimce, as uHrrly as she plrawd, 

the a 'y youth, but the knowlcdire of iheir 

k «xislt:ii%t^. 'in .1 I . ,,,,uncc with their 'I'-- ' -•-■- l^e 

I knowledge iluit they diund life sweet jh -.11 

, this was to be a part of the tissue of hr' : 1 

1 lo add one to tlie conflicting' cle:rt 

I within her for the mastery during all ih^ ckiudcd, 

V tmdiaSMX of ber youtli. 
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The families which supplied the Washington Street 
School being quite stationary in their self-owned houses, 
few new pupils entered during the school-year. There was, 
consequently, quite a sensation on the day in the middle 
of March when the two Fingal girls entered, Camilla in the 
" Fifth A " grade, where Sylvia was, and Cccile in the 
third grade, in the next seat to Judith's. The girls them- 
selves were so different from other children in school that 
their arrival would have excited interest even at the begin- 
ning of the school-year. Coming, as they did, at a time 
when everybody knew by heart every detail of every one 
else's appearance from hair-ribbon to shoes, these two 
beautiful exotics, in their rich, plain, mourning dresses were 
vastly stared at. Sylvia's impressionable eyes were espe- 
cially struck by the air of race and breeding of the new- 
comer in her class. Everything about the other child, from 
her heavy, black hair, patrician nose, and large dark eyes 
to her exquisitely formed hands, white and well-cared-for, 
seemed to Sylvia perfection itself. 

During recess she advanced to the new-comer, saying, 
with a bright smile: " Aren't you thirsty? Don't you want 
me to show you where the pump is ? " She put out her hand 
as she spoke and took the slim white fingers in her own 
rough little hand, leading her new schoolmate along in 
silence, looking at her with an open interest. 

She had confidently expected amicable responsiveness in 
the other little girl, because her experience had been that 
her own frank friendliness nearly always was reflected 
back to her from others; but she had not expected, or in- 
deed ever seen, such an ardent look of gratitude as burned 
in the otiicr's eyes. She stopped, startled, uncomprehend- 
ing, as though her companion had said something unin- 
telligible, and felt the slim fingers in her hand close about 
her own in a tight clasp. '* You are so very kind to show 
me this pump," breathed Camilla shyly. The faint flavor 
of a foreign accent which, to Sylvia's ear, hung about these 
words, was the final touch of fascination for her. That in- 
stant she decided in her impetuous, enthusiastic heatt tk^.1 
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dmilla was the most beautiful, sweetest, best-dressed, 
loveliest creature she had ever seen, or would ever see in 
her life ; and she bent her back joyfully in the service of her 
ideal. She would not allow Camilla to pump for herself, 
but flew to the handle with such energy that the white 
water guslicd out in a flood, overflowing Camilla's cup, 
spattering over on her fingers, and sparkling on the sheer 
white of her hemstitched cuffs. This made them both 
laugh, the delicious silly laugh of childhood. 

Already they seemed like friends. " How do you pro- 
nounce your name ? " Sylvia asked familiarly. 

** Cam-eela Fingal," said the other, looking up from her 
cup, her upper lip red and moist. She accented the sur- 
name on the last syllable. 

" What a perfectly lovely name ! " cried Sylvia. ** Mine 
is Sylvia Marshall.'' 

** That's a pretty name too," said Camilla, smiling. She 
spoke less timidly now, but her fawn-like eyes still kept 
their curious expression, half apprehension, half hope. 

"How old are you?" asked Sylvia. 

" Eleven, last November." 

" Why. my birthday is in November, and I was elevea 
too ! '* cried Sylvia* ** I thought you must be older — ^you're 
so tall." 

Camilla looked down and said nothing. 

Sylvia went on: " I'm crazy about the way you do yout 
hair, in those twists over your ears. W'hen I was study- 
ing my spelling lesson, I was trying to figure out how 
you do it." 

" Oh. I don't do it. Mattice does it for us — for Cecile 
and me — Cecilc's my sister. She's in the third grade." 

"Why, 1 have a sister in the third grade too!" ex- 
claimed Sylvia, much struck by this second propitious co- 
incidence. " Her name is Judith and she's a darling. 
Wouldn't it be nice if she and Cecile should be good friends 
too!" She put her arm about her new comrade's waist, 
convinced that they were now intimates of long standing. 
Tkcy ran tcg^etber to take their places at the sound of the 
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bell; all during the rest of the morning session she smiled 
radiantly at the new-comer whenever their eyes met. 

She planned to walk part way home with her at noon, 
but she was detained for a moment by the teacher, and 
when she reached the front gate, where Judith was waiting 
for her, Camilla was nowhere in sight. Judith explained 
with some disfavor that a surrey had been waiting for 
the Fingal girls and they had been driven away. 

Sylvia fell into a rhapsody over her new acquaintance and 
found to her surprise (it was always a surprise to Sylvia 
that Judith's tastes and judgments so frequently differed 
from hers) that Judith by no means shared her enthusiasm. 
She admitted, but as if it were a matter of no importance, 
that both Camilla and Cecile were pretty enough, but she 
declared roundly that Cecile was a little sneak who had 
set out from the first to be " Teacher's pet." This title, in 
the sturdy democracy of the public schools, means about 
what " sycophantic lickspittle " means in the vocabulary of 
adults, and carries with it a crushing weight of odium 
which can hardly ever be lived down. 

" Judith, what makes you think so ? " cried Sylvia, horri- 
fied at the epithet. 

" The way she looks at Teacher — she never takes her 
eyes off her, and just jumps to do whatever Teacher says. 
And then she looks at everybody so kind o' scared — *s'if she 
thought she was goin' to be hit over the head every minute 
and was so thankful to everybody for not doing it. Makes 
me feel just like doin' it!" declared Judith, the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Sylvia recognized a scornful version of the appealing 
expression which she had found so touching in Camilla. 

** Why, I think it's sweet of them to look so ! When 
they're so awfully pretty, and have such good clothes — and 
a carriage — ^and everything! They might be as stuck-up as 
anything! I think it's just nice for them to be so sweet! " 
persisted Sylvia. 

" I don't call it bein' sweet," said Judith, " to watck 
Teacher every minute and smile all over your i^c^ \i ^hA 
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■t yoQ and bold on lo her band wbea she's I 
lut It's silly!'' 

They argued all the way home, and tbc Itinch t 
led with appeals to their parent) lo take &tdcs. Profes 
id Mrs. Marshall, always ready, altiiciugb occasiuiu 
fncwhal a1»cnl, ]t>lcnen to school neni. professed Iht 
Ires really interested in tliese new bcliolars and i 
irplcxcd by the phenomenon of two brauiiful dark-c 
lildren, called Camilla and Cccile Tingal. Judith relu! 

twist her tongue to pronounce Uic last syl'able accented 
id her version of the name made it sound Celtic, 
ips their father is Irish and the toother Italian or Sp) 
^" luggMted Profcsiop Marshall. 
Sylvia was delighted with tliis hypothrsb. and cried i 
ithusiastically, "Oh yec — Camilla hobt lialiatv— like ) 

lian princess I" 

Judith assuntcd an incredulous and derisive cxpn 
remained silent, ati achievemeni of self-control s 
flvia was never able to emulate. 
Tlie Fing^I ghh continued to occupy a lar^e space i 
jrh'ia's thoughts and hours, and before loni; Uiey held > 
li'iue p(isiti<in in the opinion of tlie scliool, which wu 
vidcd aliout evenly between the extremes itprcsenled I 

Ivia and Ju<lilh. The various accomp i»Iin-.cr.i» of I' 
wcomcra were (ground both for uneasy .ttmiration i 
ispicion. They could sing like birdB, auJ, what sc 
te witchcraft to the unmusical little Americans > 
em, they could lio); in harmony as easily as Utey i 
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piece." 



.\ 



d they recited wiiii 
., I of with the ^'.i 
'i:ority which it ^ 
nool to show hci 



h| ( 



Th<y wen goad at their books too, and al:[!;;clher. ' 
drqnicW docilily, pictureKjueneH, and ca;;c[iii->B to pic 
ere the dc!i[;^t of their teachers. In il.c 
flvia's e\niTi;i!c of intimate, ndmiring (ricmtthip del 
Tw papular lavvr oo tlic side of Camilla, wbp mtck 
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effort to disarm' the hostility aroused by her too-numerous 
gifts of nature. She was ready to be friends with the poor- 
est and dullest of the girls, never asked the important roles 
in any games, hid rather than put forward the high marks 
she received in her studies, and was lavish with her invita- 
tions to her schoolmates to visit her at home. 

The outside of this house, which Mr. Fingal had rented 
a month or so before when they first moved to La Chance, 
was like any one of many in the region; but the interior 
differed notably from those to which the other children 
were accustomed. For one thing there was no " lady of 
the house," Mrs. Fingal having died a short time before- 
Camilla and Cecile could do exactly as they pleased, and 
they gave the freedom of the house and its contents lavishly 
to their little friends. In the kitchen was an enormous old 
negro woman, always good-natured, always smelling of 
whiskey. She kept on hand a supply of the most meltingly 
delicious cakes and cookies, and her liberal motto, " Heah, 
chile, put yo' han' in the cookie-jah and draw out what 
you lights on I " was always flourished in the faces df the 
schoolmates of the two daughters of the house. 

In the rest of the house, filled with dark, heavy, dimly 
shining furniture, reigned Mattice, another old negro 
woman, but, unlike the jolly, fat cook, yellow and shriveled 
and silent. She it was who arrayed Camille and Cecile with 
such unerring taste, and her skilful old hands brushed and 
^ dressed their long black hair in artful twists and coils. 

Here, against their own background, the two girls seemed 
more at their ease and showed more spontaneity than at 
school. They were fond of " dressing up " and of organiz- 
ing impromptu dramatizations of the stories of familiar 
books, and showed a native ability for acting which ex- 
plained their success in recitations. Once when the fun was 
very rollicking, Camilla brought out from a closet a banjo 
and, thrumming on its strings with skilful fingers, played a 
tingling accompaniment to one of her songs. The other 
little girls were delighted and clamored for more, but she 
put it away quickly with almost a frown on her s^^fil 
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Ikc, uid for once in tier life <lid not yield to their d 

"Well, 1 lliink more of bcr for ttut!" remarked Judith, 
when this inci<lcnt was rci>caied to her by Sylvia, wlio cried 
out, " VVhy, Judy, tiow hateful you arc about poor Camilla f " 
Nothing was learned about the past history of the Fin- 
gih Iwyond the fact, dropped oiicc by the cook, that they 
Kjud lived in Louisiana before coming to La Cbancc, but 
Httiere were nimors, based on nothing at all, and everywhere 
Hereditcd, that their mother had been a Spanish -American 
■vciress. dtjinheiiied bj- her family for marrying a Protes- 
tant. Such a romantic and pictures(|uc clcmcDt bad never 
before entered the live* of the Washington Street ichool- 
children. Once a bold and insensitive litlle girl, itching to 
know more of this story-book history, had broken the silence 
about Mrs. Frnj^dl and had asked Camilla bluntly, " Say, 
who was your mother, anyway ? " The (|ueslion l\ad beoi 
reived by Camilla with whitening lips and a desperate 
«ce— ended by a sudden lood burst of sobs, which tore 
tylvia's heart. " You mean, horrid thing I " she cried to the 
Kjuisiior. "Her mother isn't dead a year yet I Camilla ^ 
n't bear to talk about ber!" 
[ Once in a great while Mr Fingul was visible, — a baldi 
Btddle-agcd man with a white, sad face, and eyes that nevi 
smiled, although his lips often did when he saw the dustei 
of admiring children hanging about his daughters. 

Judith held aloof from these gatherings at the Fin| 
boose, bcr prejudice against t)ie girls never wes' 
although C^cile as well as Camilla had won over almost a 
(lie other girls of her grade. Judith showed the sclf-c 
tafaied indi^crence which it was her haUi to feci about inat>' 
lers whkh dtil not deeply stir her, and nude no further al- 
lempts lo analyze or even (o voice her animmily beyood 
saying oace, when asked lo go with tliem on a drive, 
■he didn't like their " meechin' ways," — a vigorous Nei 
Eaglaod phrase which she had picked up from her i 




t 



About a month after the Ftngul girls entered school, 
?Ject ol a picnic took form among the girls of tbe Fifth 
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grade. One of them had an uncle who lived three or four 
miles from town on a farm which was passed by the Inter- 
urban trolley line, and he had sent word that the children 
could, if they liked, picnic in his maple woods, which over- 
hung the brown waters of the Piquota river. There was 
to be no recess that day in Five A, and the grade was to be 
dismissed half an hour earlier than usual, so that the girls 
could go out on the trolley in time to get the supper ready. 
The farmer was to bring them back by moonlight in his 
hay-wagon. 

The prospect seemed ideal. Five A hummed with ex- 
citement and importance as the various provisions were 
allotted to the different girls and the plans talked over. 
Sylvia was to bring bananas enough for the crowd; one 
of the German-American girls, whose father kept a grocery- 
store, promised pickles and olives; three or four together 
were to make the sandwiches, and Camilla Fingal was to 
bring along a big bag of the famous rich and be-raisined 
cookies that lived in the " cookie-jah." Sylvia, who always 
enjoyed prodigiously both in anticipation and in reality any 
Gocial event, could scarcely contain herself as the time drew 
near with every prospect of fair weather. 

The morning of the day was clear and fine, a perfect ex- 
ample of early spring, with silvery pearls showing on 
the tips of the red-twig osiers, and pussy-willows gleam- 
ing gray along the margins of swampy places. Sylvia and 
Judith felt themselves one with this upward surge of new 
life. They ran to school together, laughing aloud for no 
reason, racing and skipping like a couple of spring lambs, 
their minds and hearts as crystal-clear of any shadow as the 
pale-blue, smiling sky above them. The rising sap beat in 
their young bodies as well as in the beech-trees through 
which they scampered, whirling their school-books at the 
end of their straps, and shouting aloud to hear the squirrel's 
petulant, chattering answer. 

When they came within sight and hearing of the school- 
house, their practised ears detected (although with no hint 
of foreboding) that something unusual had ha^^^tk&^« T^^ 
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Bildren were sot runDing nhoiil and Kcreammt;, but atni 
I with iJieir hts'h close ti^thcr, talking, ami talking. ai 
Ving. As Jiidilli and Sylvia came near, Mrvcmi rati 
%t ihcm, linriint; out at them like a hanJ-tlung stone: 
ISay — what d'ye thinkf Those iMngal ^if'S *« ntgBen! ' 
T To the end of bcr lift, Sylvia would never fonrri Ihi 

shock of i)isilUi»ion tiroiifihl her In thc^t liliin! wnnls^ 
■ <iid not dream of dLsbcHcvinK them, or of iindfrrJlimal- 
i (heir Kii^iricmce. A thousand confirmaton' details lea] 
) her mind: the ridi, sweet voices — the dramatic abilit^J 
: banjo — the drprccalory air of timiilily — the self-con-^ 
; unwillingness to take the leading position to whii 
Kir talents and beauty gave them a right Yes, of coui 
|was (met In llie since o( a hcarlbeal, all her nimani 
I imaginings vanished. She continued la walk 
1 nMchanically. in an utter confusion of mind. 
rShc beard Judith asking in an astonislted voice, " Why^ 
vat makes you think so?" and she hsicocd with a 
red allention lo the statement vouchsafed in an exdii 
lonif by a great many »Jiril] little voices that the Fmj 
old cook had t^ken a little too much whiskey (or once ai 
had fallen lo tiabbling at ilie grocery-store before a highl 
entertained audience of neighbors, about the endless pci 
grinalions of the Fing-AI family in search of a locality whi 
tlie blood of the children would not be suspcOcd — " 
ttieah molheh, fn' all hch good looks, seraod couun 
~ lattice 1 " she had tittered foolishly, gatliering up ber bulccf 
1 rolling ttpsily out of tlie store. 

" IVeU — " uid Judith, "did you ever!" She was evi-" 
y ai much amaictl as her sister, but Sylvia felt witb ■ 
ing of tlic heart that what seemed lo her the real tigniS'! 
e of tlie news had c«;apcd Judith. 

Five A girls came trooping up to Sylvia.- 
r»c we can't have Camilla at the picnic" — " My 

n't war.l a niijrjer there." — " We'll have lo Id! her 
I come." 

irlvia lieard from the other grotipt of chMtlren ibont 
a stutchcs of siniilar talk.—** Anybody might tut' knowa 



I evi-" 
vitb a^H 
igniS*^! 
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it — sinc^in' the way they do — just like niggers' voices." — 
'* TheyM have to go to the nigger school now." — "Huh! 
putlin' on airs with their carriage and their black dresses — 
nothin' hut nig^^crs!" The air seemed full of that word. 
Sylvia sickened and quailed. 

Not so Juditli ! It had taken her a moment to understand 
tlie w^ay in which the news was being received. When she 
did, she turned very pale, and broke out into a storm of 
anger. She stuttered and halted as she always did when 
overmastered by feeling, but her words were molten. She 
ignored the tacit separation between children of different 
grades and, though but a third-grader, threw herself pas- 
sionately among the girls who were talking of the picnic, 
clawing at their arms, forcing her way to the center, a rag- 
ing, white-faced, hot-eyed little thunderbolt. " You're the 
meanest low-down things I ever heard of ! " she told the 
astonished older girls, fairly spitting at them in her fury. 
" You — you go and s-sponge off the Fingals for c-c-cakes 
imd rides and s-s-soda water — and you think they're too 
I-1-lovely for w-words — and you t-t-try to do your hair just 
the way C-C-Camilla does. They aren't any different to-day 
f-f-from what they were yesterday — are they? You make 
me sick — ^you m-m-make m-m-me " 

The big be!l rang out its single deep brazen note for the 
formation of lines, and the habit of unquestioning, instant 
obedience to its voice sent the children all scurrying to their 
places, from which they marched forward to their respective 
classrooms in their usual convict silence. Just as the line 
?head was disappearing into the open door, the well-kept, 
shining snrrey drove up in haste and Camilla and Cecile, 
• lazzling in fresh white dresses and white hair ribbons, ran 
10 their places. Evidently they had heard nothing. Camilla 
turned and smiled brightly at her friend as she stepped 
alon^r in front of her. 

Sylvia experienced another giddy reaction of feeling. Up 
to that monient, she had felt nothing but shocked and in- 
tensely self-cenlered horror at the disagreeablei^ess of what 
had happened, and a wild desire to run away to sot^^ q^\rX 




t wb«re she wotiltl not liave to Ihtok sboat it, 
■Coutil not make her unhappy, where her heart would sU 
beating so furiously. What had she ever done lo have sui 
i horrid thing happen in her world ! She had iKcn as mui 
repelled by Judith's foaming violence as by any oiher d 
nteoi of the silualion. If she could only get awayl 
nsiiive ncnrc in her, tuned to a graceful and 
Hder of life, khs rapped to anguish by the uglineu of 
Up lo the niiimcnt Camilla came running lo her pla 
—this had been the dominant impulse in the extreme co 
ttsion of Sylvia's mind. 

But at the sight of Camilla »he felt bursting up thi 
^lis confusion of miml, and Kerccly attacking her instinct 
elf-preservation, a new farce, unsuspected, irrrtbly alivi 
grmpathy with Camilla — Camilla, with her dog-like. 
BVing eyes — Camilla, who had dune nothing to deserve in 
■ppincss except to be bom — Camilla, always uneasy wil 
bagic con«ciou!<ite*s of the sword over her head, and do 
miltng brightJy with tragic unconsciuusness that it w] 
nit lo fall. Sylvia's heart swelled almost unendarald] 
Ihe was feeling, for the first time in her life consciously. 
' natures under her skin, and this, Iheir first o| 
Itruggle for die masiery of her, was like a knife in I 



She sat during the morning session, her eyes on I 
ic, fearing miserably the moment of dismissal at no> 
I she must take »ome action — klie who only longed 
I away from discord and dwell in peace. Her mi 
)vung, fienduhim-like. from one extreme of feeling to i 
Klicr. Every lime that Camilla smiled at her acmse 
> of llie other children, sullenly oblivious of 
ler favorite. Sylvia turned sick with shanie and pit 
il when her ryes rested on the hani, hostile fac« whit 
ide up her world, the world she had lo live in. the wori 
(rhich had been so full of sweet and innocent happiness fi 
^Ti^c world which would now Ite ranged with her 1 
" fcbcr according to her decision at nuon, she was ove 
WM panic al the very idea of ihruwing bcr sii^ 
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against this many-headed tyrant. With an unspeakable 
terror she longed to feel the safe walls of conformity about 
her. There was a battle with drawn swords in the heart of 
the little girl trying blindly to see where the n came in 
" pneumonia.*' 

The clock crept on, past eleven, towards twelve. Sylvia 
had come to no decision. She could come to no decision! 
She felt herself consciously to be unable to cope with the 
crisis. She was too small, too weak, too shrinking, to make 
herself iron, and resist an overwhelming force. 

It was five minutes of twelve. The order was given to 
put away books and pencils in the desks. Sylvia's hands 
trembled so that she could hardly close the lid. 

" Turn ! " said the teacher, in her tired, mechanical voice. 
The children turned their stubbed-toed shoes out into the 
aisle, their eyes menacingly on Camilla. 

" Rise I " Like a covey of partridge, they all stood up, 
stretching, twisting their bodies, stiff and torpid after the 
long hours of immobility. 

" Pass ! " Qattering feet all over the building began 
moving along the aisles and out towards the cloakrooms. 
Every one seized his own wraps with a practised snatch, and 
passed on, still in line, over the dusty wooden floors of the 
hall, down the ill-built, resounding stairs, out to the play- 
ground — out to Sylvia's ordeal. 

As she came out blinkingly into the strong spring sun- 
light, she still had reached no decision. Her impulse was 
to run, as fast as she could, out to the gate and down 
the street — home! But another impulse held her back. 
The lines were breaking up. Camilla was turning about 
with a smile to speak to her. Malevolent eyes were fixed on 
them from all sides. Sylvia felt her indecision mount in a 
cloud about her, like blinding, scalding steam. 

And then, there before her, stood Judith, her proud dark 
little face set in an angry scowl, her arm about Cecile Fin- 
gil's neck. 

Sylvia never could think what she would have done if 
Juditfi had not been there ; but then, Judith was oqa oi tk^ 
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formative elements of her life — as much as was tbo toa6 
the ate or the tbou);ht$ she hat). \Vhat she did was to turn 
as quickly anil uobcsitatingly as thoufih she had alwayt 
meant lo do it, put her arm tlirotigh Camilla's and dn 
ber nipidly towarcb Ute gate where tlic surrey wailec 
[iiditb and Cccilc followed. The crowds of astonished, i 
for the moment vilcnccd, children fell hack before ihcin. | 

Odcc she liad taken her action. Sylvia mw thai it was t! 
only one possibEc. Hut rhc was upheld hy none of the tn 
litional pride in a ri(;iiieous action, nor by a raging angl 
uindedncss like Judith's, who stalked along, her little Ests 
" nchcd, frowning blackly lo right and left on the other 
dnidren, eviJcnily far more angry wilh tlicm than sym- 
pathetic (or Cecitc. Sylvia did not feel angr>- with any one 
She was simply more acutely miserable than she had.ever 
dreamed possiWc. The disuncc lo the surrey seemed end- 
ieu lo her. ■ 

Her sudden rush had taken Camilla so completely by m^M 
triic thai not until tlicy were at the gate did she catch h^| 
ireaih to ask taui;hingly : " What in the world's the matfriH 
with you. Sylvia ? You act so queer ! " ^| 

Sylvia dill nut answer, every nerve bent on getting Canri^| 
bto safety, but a liille red-headed boy from the accai^| 
pade, who could scarcely talk plainly, burst out cbaoting^^l 

linting bis dirty forefinger at Camilla : ^M 

" Nigi^r, nigger, never die, ^| 

Bbck face and shiny eye, ^M 

Curly hair and early toes — ^M 

TkoVs the way the nigger goes I" ^| 

There was a load laugh fnsn the a&sembled duldroL^H 

Camilla wavered as though she had liecn struck. I|^| 

lovely face turned ashy-gray, and the looked at Sylvia wj^| 

the cyti uf o^ie dying. ^| 

FrtMn the direpcil of her nature, Sylvia responded to lll^| 

lie She (orgnt the crowd, — boldly, imafiaid, beside h^| 

tl/ vriih pity, she fiun^ her anas about her friend's M^H 
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hiding the white face on her shoulder. Judith ran up, 
blazing with rage, and pulled at Camilla's arm. " Don't 
give in ! Don't give in ! " she screamed. " Don't cry ! Don't 
let 'em see you care ! Sass 'em back, why don't you ? Hit 
that little boy over the head ! Sass them back, why don't 
you?" 

But Camilla only shook^ her head vehemently and shrank 
away into the carriage, little Cecile stumbling after, the 
silent tears streaming down her face. The two clasped each 
other, and the surrey drove quickly away, leaving the Mar- 
shall girls standing on the curb. 

Judith turned around and faced the crowds of enemies 
back of them. " Nasty old things ! " she cried, sticking out 
her tongue at them. She was answered by a yell, at which 
she made another face and walked away, pulling Sylvia with 
her. For a few steps they were followed by some small boys 
who yelled in chorus : 



M 



Judith's mad and I'm glad, 
And I know what'll please her : 
A bottle of wine to make her shine. 
And two little niggers to squeeze her ! 



»> 



They were beginning this immemorially old chant over agais 
when Judith turned and ran back towards them with a 
white, terrible face of wrath. At the sight they scattered 
like scared chickens. 

Judith was so angry that she was shivering all over her 
small body, and she kept repeating at intervals, in a suffo- 
cated voice : ** Nasty old things ! Just wait till I tell my 
father and mother ! " 

As they passed under the beech-trees, it seemed to Sylvia 
a physical impossibility that only that morning they had 
raced and scampered along, whirling their school-books and 
laughing. 

They ran into the house, calling for their parents in ex- 
cited voices, and pouring out incoherent exclamations. 
Sylvia cried a little at the comforting sight of Vv^i Txvc^'Oci&'^^ 
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icc and was taken up on Mrs. Manball's tap and closely 

". Judith never cried; she had not cried even when she 

the sewing-machine needle through tier thumb; but 

>hen infuriated she could not talk, her stammering grow* 

so proDounccd that she could not get out a word, and it 

\» Sylvia who told the facts. She was astonished to find 

few and so quickly stated, having been under tbea 

bn|>rcssion that Mimethtng of intense and painful cxcitcn 

bad been happening ever)' moment of the morning. 

But the experience of her parents supplied the tragic b 
ground of strange, passionate prejudice which Sylria couHl 
not phrase, and which gave its sinister meaning to her briefljn 

told story: " and so Jndtth and 1 walked with them oOl 

to the gate, and then that little Jimmy Cohalan yelled ( 

' nigger — nigger ' — you know " 

Judith broke in, her nostrils distended. " And they r 

■d back, or hit anybody or anything — just crumpled t 
id cried t" 

Sylvia was aghast with bewlldennent. " Why, I thoi 
lu were on Ihcir side 1 " 

"Well, 1 am!" asserted Judith, beginning to stan 
again. " But I don't have to like 'em any belter, do 1 
because I get mad when a I-l-Iot of mean, n-nasty girls tl 

have b-b-b-bccn s-s-spoogin* off " She stopped, balked 

by her infirmity, and appealed to her parents with ■ cDent 
look of fur)'. 

What shaU we do. Mother ? " asked Sylvia despairingly, 

:iDg up into her mother's face from the coraforiable 

leller of her long, strong amts. Mrs. Marshall looked 

at her without s[)eaking. It occurred to Sylvia ( 
lietingly tlial Iter motlier's expression was a little life 
"th's. But when Mrs. Marshall spoke it was ooly I 
ly in her usual voice: " Well, the first thing to do ti | 
ive something to cat \N''tulever else you do, don't IctJ 

condition of your body interfere with what's gmng I 
your mind. Lunch is getting cold — and don't talk a~ 
ublc while you're eating. After you're throogh, Fall) 
\yoa wb*t to do." 
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Professor Marshall made a gesture of dismay. "Good 
Lord, Barbara, don't put it off on me ! " 

His wife looked at him with smoldering eyes. " I cer- 
tainly have nothing to say that would be fit for children to 
hear I " she said in an energetic tone, beginning to serve 
the baked beans, which were the main dish for the day. 

After the meal, always rather hasty because of the chil- 
dren's short noon-hour, Sylvia and Judith went to sit on 
their father's knees, while he put an arm about each and, 
looking from one serious expectant face to the other, began 
his explanation. He cleared his throat, and hesitated before 
beginning, and had none of his usual fluency as he went on. 
What he finally said was : " Well, children, you've stumbled 
into about the hardest problem there is in this country, and 
the honest truth is that we don't any of us know what's 
right to do about it. The sort of thing that's just happened 
in the Washington Street School is likely to happen 'most 
anywhere, and it*s no harder on these poor little playmates 
of yours than on all colored people. But it's awfully hard 
on them all. The best we can do is to hope that after a 
great many people have lived and died, all trying to do 
their best, maybe folks will have learned how to manage 
better. Of course, if grown men and women don't know 
how to help matters, you little girls can't expect to fix 
things either. All you can do is to go on being nice to 
Camilla and " 

Judith broke in here hotly, " You don't mean we oughtn't 
to do something about the girls being so mean to them — 
not letting Camilla go to the picnic and " 

"What could you do?" asked her father quietly, "that 
would make things any better for Camilla? If you were 
forty times as strong as you are, you couldn't make the 
other girls want Camilla at the picnic. It would only spoil 
the picnic and wouldn't help Camilla a bit." Professor 
Marshall, meditated a moment, and went on, "Of course 
I'm proud of my little daughters for being kind to friends 
who are unhappy through no fault of theirs" (Sylvia 
winced at this, and thought of confessing that she 7i^!& n^x?) 
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near runntn]; avay and leaving Camilla to her fate), ' 

I bope yaa'W go on being as nice to your unfartmuM 

friendu a> ever " 

Judith said : " They aren't friends of mine ! / don't liln 
^ nl" 

I As not infrequently happened, somcihing about JadJih't 
llitude Iiad be^n irritating her father, and he now 
nth some severity, " Then it's a case where Sylvia's lo' 
■art can do more good than your anger, though you 
Ueutly think it very line of you to feel that 

Judith looked down in a stutihom silence, and Sylvii 
droc^>et] mi^erahly in (he consciousness of receiving un< 

P''-'-"fed praise. She opened her mouth to explain bi 
Uions of the morning, but her moral fiber waa 
to the effort. She fell very unhappy 1o have Joi 
d and hemclf praised when things ought to have 
wil, but she could not bring herself to rcnaunce bi 
's good opinion. 
ifessor Marshall gave them both a ktss and set tbi 
dcrarn. "It's twenty minutes to one. You'd better 
■ioi^, dean," he sakl. 

After the children had gone out. his wife, who had pre- 
rvcd an unbroken silence, remarked drjly. *' So that's 
me we give them when they ask for bread." 
Professor Marshall made no attempt to defend bii 
f My dim generalities are pretty poor proven<lcr for 
liildren's minds. 1 admit,** he said humbly, " but what 
ikvc we to give Ibem that isn't directly conlradictcd 
nr lives ? There's no use telling children something 

J never see put into practice." 
[ " It's not impossible, 1 suppose, to change our lives,' 

atested his wife uncompromisingly. 
f Profcnor Marsliall drew a great breath of disbeai 
" As long as I can live without thii<king of 
I in American life — it's all riglit. Hut when an; 
■IfffaiEs it liome^like this loday~I fee! that the mean ci 
promifc we all make must be a disintegrating moral 
I'-t the OMifaaal ciufacter. I (eel Uke cathcrin;; up all 
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and going away — away from the intolerable question — to 
Europe — and earning the family living by giving English 
lessons ! " 

Mrs. Marshall cried out, " It makes me feel like going 
out right here in La Giance with a bomb in one han(l and a 
rifle in the other!" 

From which difference of impression it may perhaps be 
seen that the two disputants were respectively the father 
and mother of Sylvia and Judith. 

Mrs. Marshall rose and began clearing away the luncheon 
dishes. As she disappeared into the kitchen, she paused a 
moment behind the door, a grim, invisible voice, remarking, 
''And what we shall do is, of course, simply nothing at 

aiir 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SABOTAGE 

Sylvia and Judith walked to school in a profound silence. 
Sylvia was shrinking with every nerve from the ordeal of 
facing again those four hundred hostile faces ; from the new 
and painful relations with her playmates which lay before 
her. She was now committed irrevocably to the cause of 
the Fingals» and she felt a terrified doubt of having enough 
moral strength to stick to that position. ^| 

For the moment the problem was settled by their fB^- 
ing at the schoolhouse almost too late. The lines were )ust 
marching into the building, and both girls barely slippea into 
their places in time. Sylvia noticed with relief that Camilla 
was absent. 

All the Five A girls had paper bags or pasteboard bott&, 
and in the air of the Five A cloakroom was a strong, smell 
of vinegar. Gretchen Schmidt's pickles had begun t^Mak 
through the bag, and she borrowed the cover of a box to set 
them in. These sounds and smells recalled the picnic to 
Sylvia's mind, the picnic to which she had been looking 
forward with such inexpressible pleasure. For an instant 
she was aghast to think that she had forgotten her bananas, 
tied up all ready at home on the sideboard. r»ut the next 
instant she thought sadly that she probably would not be 
welcome at the picnic. She went to her seat and sat for- 
lorn through the changing lessons of the afternoon. 

The teacher ground out the half-hour lessons wearily, her 
eyes on the clock, as unaware of the crisis in her class as 
though she were in another planet. At four o'clock Sylvia 
filed out with the other children to the cloakroom, but there 
was not the usual quick, practised grab, each for his own be- 
longings. The girls remained behind, exclaiming and 

9» 
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lamenting. Such a clamor arose that the teacher came hur- 
rying in, anxious for the reputation for good behavior of 
her class. Good behavior in the Washington Street School, 
as in a penitentiary, was gauged by the degree of silence and 
immobility achieved by the inmates. 

The girls ran to Miss Miller, crying out, " Somebody's 
stolen our lunches, — we left them here — all our boxes and 
things — and they're all gone ! " 

Sylvia hung back in the door to the schoolroom, apart 
from the others, half relieved by the unexpected event which 
diverted attention from her. 

One of the boys who had gone ahead in the line now 
came back, a large cucumber stuck in the comer of his 
mouth like a fat, green cigar. He announced with evident 
sa^flfaction in the girls' misfortune that the steps were 
strewn with pickles. The bag must have burst entirely as 
they were being carried downstairs. Gretchen Schmidt be- 
gan to weep, — "all them good pickles !" One of the 

girls flew at the boy who brought the bad news. " I just 
bet you did it yourself, Jimmy Weaver, you an' Frank Ken- 
nedy. You boys were mad anyhow because we didn't ask 
you to come to the picnic." 

Jinmiy's face assumed the most unmistakably genuine 
expression of astonishment and aggrieved innocence. " Aw, 
you're off yer base ! I wouldn't ha' gone to your darned old 
picnic — ^an' wasn't I in the room every minute this after- 
noon ? '* 

" No, you weren't — you weren't I " More of the girls had 
come to the attack, and now danced about the boy, hurling 
accusations at him. " You got excused to get a drink of 
water ! And so did Pete Roberts ! You did it then ! You 
did it then ! You did " 

" Hush, children ! Not so loud 1 " said Miss Miller. 
** You'll have the Principal down here!" 

At this terrible threat the children, in spite of their heat, 
lowered their voices. Jimmy was beginning an angry, half- 
alarmed protest — " Aw, 'twas a tramp must ha' got in an' 
saw "* when he was pushed out of the way by a &maA^ 
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vigorous hand. Judith Marshall walked in, her face Teiy 
pale. She was breathing hard, and through her parted lips, 
as though she had been running fast, her small white teeth 
showed like those of an enraged squirrel. " I threw your 
picnic things in the river," she said. 

The older children recoiled from this announcement, and 
from the small, tense figure. Even the teacher kept her 
distance, as though Judith were some dangerous little ani- 
mal. 

" What in the world did you do that for ? " she asked in 
a tone of stupefaction. 

** Because they are n-n-nasty, mean things," said Judith, 
" and if they weren't going to let C-C-Camilla go to the 
picnic, I wasn't going to let them have any picnic I " 

The teacher turned around to Sylvia, now almost as 
white as her sister, and said helplessly, " Sylvia, do joo 
know what she's talking about ? " 

Sylvia went forward and took Judith's hand. She was 
horrified beyond words by what Judith had done, but Judith 
was her little sister. ** Yes, ma'am," she said, to Miss 
Miller's question, speaking, for all her agitation, quickly 
and fluently as was her habit, though not very coherently. 
" Yes, ma'am, I know. Everybody was saying this morning 
that the Fingals' mother was a negro, and so the girls 
wercn*t going to invite Camilla to tlie picnic, and it made 
Judith mad." 

"Why. she didn't know Camilla very well, did she?" 
asked the teacher, astonished. 

" No, ma'am/' said Sylvia, still speaking quickly, althot^ 
the tears of fright were beginning to stand in her eyes. " It 
just made her mad because the girls weren't going to In- 
vite bcr because she didn't think it was anyhow her 
fault." 

" Whose fault ! " cried the teacher, completely lost 

** Camilla's," quavered Sylvia, the tears beginning to falL 

There was a pause. " IVcll — I never! " exclaimed the 
teacher, whose parents had come from New England. Sht 
was entirely at a loss to know bow to treat this unpiM^ 
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dented situation, and like other potentates with a long habit 
of arbitrary authority, she covered her perplexity with a 
smart show of decision. "^You children go right straight 
home, along out of the building this minute," she com- 
manded. " You know you're not allowed to loiter around 
after school-hours. Sylvia and Judith, stay here. I'm 
going to take you up to the Principal's office," 

The girls and Jimmy Weaver ran clattering down the 
stairs, in an agreeably breathless state of excitement. In 
their opinion the awfulness of the situation had been ade- 
quately recognized by the teacher and signaled by the 
equally awful expedient of a visit to the Principars office, 
the last resort in the case of the rarely occurring insubordi- 
nate boy. 

Because Miss Miller had not the least idea what to say in 
an event so far out of the usual routine, she talked a great 
deal during the trip through the empty halls and staircases 
up to the Principal's office on the top floor; chiefly to the 
effect that as many years as she had taught, never had 
she encountered such a bad little girl as Judith. Judith 
received this in stony silence, but Sylvia's tears fell fast 
All the years of her docile school existence had trained her 
in the habit of horror at insubordination above every other 
crime. She felt as disgraced as though Judith had been 
caught stealing, — perhaps more so. 

Miss Miller knocked at the door ; the Principal, stooping 
and hollow-chested, opened it and stood confronting with 
tired, kind eyes the trio before him — the severe woman, 
with her pathetic, prematurely old face and starved flat body, 
the pretty little girl hanging down her head and weeping, 
the smaller child who gave him one black defiant look 
and then gazed past him out of the window. 

" Well, Miss Miller ? " he asked. 

" I've brought you a case that I don't know what to do 
with," she began. " This is Judith Marshall, in the third 
grade, and she has just done one of the naughtiest things 
I ever heard of " 

;Wh^ she had finished her recital, '* How do you kcio^ 
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cliitd did it? " asked Mr. Bristol, always his fint 
in cases between teachers and |m|>its. 

" She was so bruca as to cotnc right bzck and tell us so. 
Miss Miller, her tone growing more and more con- 
inatory. 

Judith's face, capable of swch rare and positive beauty. 

id now shut down into a hard, repc-Icnl little nuuk of hate. 
Mr. Bristol looked at her for a moment in silence, and then 
31 Sylvia, .soblnnf;, her arm crooked over her face, hiding 
cvcrytliing hut her shining curls. " And what has this little 
gifl to do with anything? " he asked. 

"This is Sylvia Marshall. Judith's sister, and of coanc 
ihe feels dreadfully about Judith's doin;; such a dreadful 
explained Miss Miller inelegantly. 

Mr. Bristol walked back to bis desk and sat dowB. 

Well. I think I needn't keep you any longer. Miss Miller," 
said. " !( you will just leave the little girls here for 
while perhaps I can decide what to do about it." 

Thus mildly but unmistakably dismissed, the teacher 
took her departure, pushing 5ylvia and Judith inside the 
door and shutting it audibly after her. She was so tired 
at she walked down the stairs that she ached, and she 
thou;;ht to herself, " .^s if things weren't hard enough vilh- 
out their going and being naughty 1" > 

Inside the room (here was a moment's silence, filled aM 
moM palpably by Sylvia's (]uivering alarm, and by Judith'^ 
bitter mental resistance. Mr. Bristol drew out a big book] 
(ram the shelf over his desk and held it out to SyWiB. " II 
Euess you all got pretty excited about this, iWtni't yon?"^ 
he said, smiling wisely at the child. " Vou and your sisler 
sit down and look at tlie picturei in this for a while, t^l'i 
yoM pet <-rv.w| f T, and then I'll hear all about it" 1 

' ' "' ' tKx>k obeiliently, and drew Judith to Wi 

el I-agcs, brushing away her tears, and trM 

ir tite form of looking at the illustratioitu 

'Ml ■-.. ■ ■ .. .:.c hinis native to tlie region. In ipite ol 
■Cf cfficition. tlic large, brightly colored pictures did (orefl 
pefr ira/ thnmgh ber eye to her brain, instinct m CMM 
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fiber with the modem habit of taking in impressions from 
the printed page ; and for years afterwards she could have 
told the names of the birds they saw during that long, still 
half-hour, broken by no sound but the tap-tap-tap of Mr. 
Bristol's typewriter. He did not once look towards them. 
This was partly a matter of policy, and partly because he 
was trying desperately to get a paper written for the next 
Convention of Public School Principals, which he was to 
address on the " Study of Arithmetic in the Seventh Grade." 
He had very fixed and burning ideas about the teaching of 
arithmetic in the seventh grade, which he longed with a true 
believer's fervor to see adopted by all the schools in the 
country. He often said that if they would only do so, the 
study of arithmetic would be revolutionized in a decade. 

Judith sat beside her sister, not pretending to look at the 
book, although the rigidity of her face insensibly softened 
somewhat in the contagious quiet of the room. 

When they had turned over the last page and shut the 
book, Mr. Bristol faced them again, leaning back in his 
•wivel-chair, and said : " Now, children — all quiet ? One of 
you begin at the beginning and tell me how it happened.'* 
Judith's lips shut together in a hard line, so Sylvia began, 
surprised to find her nerves steadied and calmed by the 
silent half-hour of inaction back of her. She told how they 
were met that morning by the news, how the children 
shouted after Camilla as she got into the carriage, how the 
Five A girls had decided to exclude her from the picnic, 
how angry Judith had been, and then — then — she knew no 
more to tell beyond the bare fact of Judith's passionate 
misdeed. 

Mr. Bristol began to cross-examine Judith in short, quiet 
sentences. " What made you think of throwing the things 
into the river ? " 

** I was afraid they'd get them back somehow if I didn't," 
said Judith, as if stating a self-evident argument. 

•* Where did yoii go to throw them in ? To the Monro* 
Street bridge ? " 

" No, I didn't have time to go so far, I just went down 
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1 Randolph Street to the bouik and there wu > i 
tcrc tied to a tree, and 1 got in and puihcd it out as [ 
tbe rope would go and dropped the tilings In frocn the otb 
md." 
Sylvia caught her breath in terror at this recital. 
' IHquota river ran swift and turbid and deep between I 
banks at thai point. " Weren't you afraid to vciiiure out fi 
a boat all by yourself? " asked the man, looking at J 
dtminulive person. , 

** Yes, I was," said Judith unexpectedly. 

Mr. Bristol said "Oh " and stood in thought i 

Some one knocked on the door, and he tun 
Id open it. At the sight of the tall figure standing I 
' t pepper-and-sall suit, Sylvia'i heart gave a great I 
incredulous rapture, 'flic appearance of a i 
ator on tb^ Day of Judgment could not have given 1 
Kncr or more poignant relief. She and Judith both i 
JKadlong to their father, catching his hands in theirs, i " 

• to hijt amu and pressing their little t)0<lie« against hi&' 
The comfort Sylvia fell in his mere physical presence tru 
lexprcuilile. It is one of the pure golden emotions of 
diildhood, which no adult can ever recover, save perhaps^ 
Btystic in a moment of ecstatic contanplattoo of the powtfl 
1 loving-kindneu of his God. ^M 

Professor Marshall put out his hand to the PriDci}Mlfl 
introducing himself, and explained llial fie and his wife h*fl 
I a little uneasy when the children had not retuniaH 
from Khool. Mr. Bristol sboclc (he other's Itand, taj^jfl 
Ihat he knew of him through mutual aoiuainuocea aoH 
Usuring liim that he could not have cotnc at a more oppo^H 
t miimcnl. " Your little dacightcr lias given me a bw^| 
Hit to crack. ( need advice." B 

Both men sal tlown, Sylvia and Judith slill close to t)M^| 
Etihcr'i side, and Mr. Bristol told what had luppened infl 
)Dnciie. cokirlrs) turralion. ending with Judith's exploit ¥ri^| 
Ibe boat "Now «)ut would you do in my place?" I^| 
mid, like one pro|)o*iRg an insutulilc riddle. ^M 
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vcrsational tone, ventured in a small voice the suggestion 
that Judith had done well to confess, since that had saved 
others from suspicion. " The girls were sure that Jimmy 
Weaver had done it." 

"Was that why you. came back and told?" asked Pro- 
fessor Marshall. 

" No," said Judith bluntly, " I never thought of that. I 
wanted to be sure they knew why it happened." 

The two men exchanged glances. Professor Marshall 
said : " Didn't you understand me when I told you at noon 
that even if you could make the girls let Camilla go to the 
picnic, she wouldn't have a good time ? You couldn't make 
them like to have her-? " 

" Yes, I understood all right," said Judith, looking straight 
at her father, "but if she couldn't have a good time — and 
no fault of hers — I wasn't going to let them have a good 
time either. I wasn't trying to make them want her. I was 
trying to get even with them ! " 

Professor Marshall looked stem. " That is just what I 
feared, Judith, and that hateful spirit is the bad thing about 
the whole business." He turned to the Principal : " How 
many girls were going to the picnic?" 

The other, with a wide gesture, disavowed any knowl- 
edge of the matter. " Good Heavens ! how should I know ? '* 

Sylvia counted rapidly. " Fourteen," she said. 

" Well, Mr. Bristol, how would this do for a punishment? 
Judith has worked in various ways, digging up dandelions 
from the lawn, weeding flower-beds, running errands — you 
know — all the things children do — and she has a little more 
than five dollars in her iron savings-bank, that she has been 
saving for more than a year to buy a collie puppy. Would 
you be satisfied if she took that money, divided it into four- 
teen parts, and took it herself in person to each of the 
girls?" 

During this proposal Judith's face had taken on an expres- 
sion of utter dismay. She looked more childlike, more like 
her years than at any moment during the interview. " Oh, 
Father!" she implored him, with a deep note of ^t^tteaX-^. 
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He did not look at her. but over tier head at the Prin- 
cipal, who W3i risiii]; from his chair with every indication of 
relief OQ hia face. " Nothing cotihl he hctter," h« said. 
" That will t>c just right — every one will be satishcd. And 
I'll juHt uy for the sake of discipline that little Judith shan't 
come back to school till she has done her i>enance. Of 
course site can get it all done before supprrtime tonight 
All our families live in the vicinity of tlie school." He 
was shaking Professor Marshall's hand apain and edging 
him towards the door, his mind once more on his paper, 
hoping that he might really finish it before night — if only 
there were no more interruptions ! 

His achievement in divining the nyntal processea of two 
dtildren hysterical with exctlemcnl, his nu^ncttc taming 
of those fluttering little hearts, his inspired avoidance of a 
fatal false step at a critical point in the mora! life of two 
human bcinj^s in the making — all this seemed as nothing 
to him — an incident of the (lay's routine alrraily forgotten. 
He conceiveil that his real usefulness lo society lay in the 
reform of arithmetic-teaching in the seventh grade, anj he 
tumcil hack lo His arguments with the artlor of the great 
landscape painter who aspires to tic a chamfuoo at bitliarrlt. 

ProfesMpr Marshall walked home in silence with bis two 
daughters, explained the matter lo his wife, and said that 
be and Sylvia would go with Ju^lith on her uncorefomblc 
errand. Mrs. Marstiall listened in silence and went bencU_ 
to S'l (l>c little bank stuffed full of painfully earocd f 
and nickels. Tlien slie hade them into ihe kitchen and g 
Judiili and Sylvia each a cookie and a glass of milk. 

She made no c-ommcni whatever on the story, or on her" 
buslnnd's sentence for the culprit, tnii just as the three 
were going out of the door, she ran after them, caught 
Judith in her arms, atKl gave her a passionate kiss. 

Tlie next day was Saturday, and it was suggested that 
Judith and Sylvia carry on their campaign by going lo sec 
the FbigdU and spending the morning pitying with tbcn 
as though nothing had happened. 
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As they approached the house, somewhat perturbed by 
the prospect, they saw with surprise that the windows were 
bare of the heavy yellow lace curtains which had hung in 
the parlor, darkening that handsomely furnished room to 
a rich twilight. They went up on the porch, and Judith 
rang the bell resolutely, while Sylvia hung a little back of 
her. From this position she could see into the parlor, and 
exclaimed, " Why, Judy, this isn't the right house — ^nobody 
lives here ! " The big room was quite empty, the floors bare 
of the large soft rugs, and as the children pressed their faces 
to the pane, they could see through an open door into a 
bedroom also dismantled and deserted. 

They ran around the house to the back door and knocked 
on it. There was no answer. Judith turned the knob, the 
door opened, and they stood in what had been unmistakably 
the Fjngals' kitchen. Evidence of wild haste and confusion 
was everywhere about them — the floor was littered with 
excelsior, the shelves half cleared and half occupied still 
with cooking supplies, a packing-box partly filled with 
kitchenware which at the last moment the fugitives had 
evidently decided to abandon. 

The little girls stood in this silent desolation, looking 
about them with startled eyes. A lean mother-cat came 
and rubbed her thin, pendent flanks against their legs, purr- 
ing and whining. Three kittens skirmished joyfully in the 
excelsior, waylaying one another in ambush and springing 
out with bits of the yellow fibers clinging to their woolly 
soft fur. 

" They've gone! '' breathed Sylvia. " They've gone away 
for good ! " 

Judith nodded, even her bold and unimaginative spirit 
somewhat daunted by the ghostly silence of the house. 
Sylvia tiptoed to the swinging-door and pushed it open. 
Yes, there was the pantry, like the kitchen, in chaotic dis- 
order, tissue paper and excelsior thick on the floor, and 
entangled with it the indescribable jumble of worthless, dis- 
connected objects always tumbled together by a domestic 
•risis like a fire or a removal— old gloves, whisk-broo\&&« 
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hal-fonns, lamps, magazines, tarnished tlcsk-fittings. 
sigtit was so clotjucnt u( panic hutc thai Sylvia let the dot 
iwin^ shut, and ran back into the kitchen. 

Judith was pointing silently to a big pa[ier bag on I 
thclf. It had been tossed there with some vto.cocc i 
deatly, for the paper had burst and the contents had c 
eadcd oul on the thelf an<i on tlie floor — the rich, bc-raiainet 
cookies which Camilla was lo have taken to the piaiibj 
Sylvia felt the tears slinging her eyehds, and pulled JuditT 
out of Uie tragic iwuse. They stood for a roumoit in the ' 
yard, beside a bed of flowering crocuses, brilliant in the 
aao. Tlie forsaken house looked down severely at Ihem 
fmm iu bbnk windows. Judith was alntost instantly re- 
ed of menial tension l^ the outdoor air, and stooped 
iwn unconcernedly to tie her slioe. She broke the ladi^ 
had to sit down, take it out of the shoe, tie it, and 
it back a^ain. The opct^tion took sooie time, dun 
which Sylvia stood still, her mind whirling. 

For the f\nt time in her steadily forward-going Ufe ihM 
a sliarp, irrevocable break. Something whtdi hart i 
lerday was now no more. She would ne\*er sec CamiDJ 
lilt, she who recalled Camilla's look of anguish as t 
ie;y still stood side by side. Her heart filled with unspi 
able thankfulness that she had put her arms around \ 
milla's neck at that itipremc last moment. That had i 
Judith's doin^. That had come from her own I 
»ously she had laid the first * tone in the wall d( « 
which might in the future fortify Iter acainit I 
tscs. 
e stood lookinif up blindly at the house, shivcrii^ i 
e recollection of its echoing, empty silence. The I 

was one she never forjcot. Standing there i 
[Kinplace liackyard. staring up at a hcitise tike any c 
rty near her, »he felt her hcati grow larjjer. In thai 
ent, tragedy, mvMery, awe, and pity laid their ibMiawj 
n on her shining head. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE END OF CHILDHOOD 

That afternoon a couple of children who came to play 
in the Marshall orchard brought news that public opinion, 
after the fashion of that unstable weathercock, was veering 
rapidly, and blowing from a wholly unexpected quarter. 
" My papa says," reported Gretchen Schmidt, who never 
could keep anything to herself, even though it might be by 
no means to her advantage to proclaim it — " my papa says 
that he thinks the way American people treats colored peo- 
ples is just fierce ; and he says if he'd ha' known about our 
not letting Camilla go to the picnic, he'd ha' taken the 
trouble to me ' mit der Aachen Hand schlagen/ That 
means he'd have spanked me good and plenty." 

Maria Perkins, from the limb where she hung by her 
knees, responded, " Yup, my Uncle Eben says he likes 
Judy's spunk." 

" I guess he wouldn't have, if it'd ha' been his pickles ! " 
Gretchen made a last stand against the notorious injustice of 
fickle adult prejudices. 

But the tide had begun to turn. On Monday morning 
Sylvia and Judith found themselves far from ostracized, 
rather the center of much respectful finger-pointing on the 
part of children from the other grades who had never paid 
the least attention to them before. And finally when the 
Principal, passing majestically from room to room in his 
daily tour of inspection, paused in his awful progress and 
spoke to Judith by name, asking her quite familiarly and 
condescendingly what cities you would pass through if you 
went from Chicago to New Orleans, the current set once 
and for all in the other direction. No mention was ever 
made of the disappearance of the Fingals, and the Marshall 
children found their old places waiting for them. 
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t wu not long before Jodilh bad all but (orsotten tin 
pi5od«: but Sylvia, older and infinilcly tnore ini(ir< 
k, found it burned irrevocably into bcr memory. Foi 
my and many a week, Klie did not fall asle«p witlioi 
igr Caiuilln's ashy face of vrrctdicdncss. And it was 
i before she could walk [last the houM where the FiiK 
t had lived, wilboul feeling sick. 

" r life was. however, brinunmg willi active interesll 

I ocCHptcd her, mind and bo<ly. There wa« rarely I 

/ when a troop of children did not swanr* over tlic Mar-' 

uilt house and bam, playing and playing and playing witi 

lal iniJaoiitablc zest in life which is the birthright of hui 

f before the fevers and chills of adolescence begin. Sylvi 

1 Judith, moreover, were required to auume more and 

■ of the responsibility of the housework, while I" 

nolher extracted from the Marshall five acres an ever in*' 

creasittg lartesse of »uccu)cnt food. Sylvia's seances witb 

iMd Reinhardi and the piano were becoming scrium atfain; 

far il was now tenutively decided thai the was to earn her 

living by teaching music. There were many expeditions on 

ftwt with (heir mother, for Mrs. Marshall bad become. Iitil« 

I little, diief nur^e and adviser to all the families of the, 

Bigbbarbood; and on her errands of service one of hd 

tfeugbten was needed to carry supplies ami acl as asiislaiU 

Vd 6nally. as the children grew oUlcr, and the family tradi 

bn of boukishness look hold of ibetn, there were ihelvi 

Bid shelves to lie devoured, a strange mixture — Tbackerajj 

-Knck, Fielding, Hakluyl, l!-'fn r''-!:.i 

Austen, Moliere, Defoe, O 

n dipped, or tasted or ■■■■■ ''ordiq| 

mperaments and the It^ ' 
I Sylvia was ihir*---^ - r-: o1<I| 

" gradiuted " from t; 
nd w..t rrady to enter il 

oily councils, in m. 

1 manner, she licrtcU wai ul^noi tu be prcscni. | 
1 not to send her to the huge new Central Hif' 
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taxes, but to prepare her at home for her course at the 
State University. She had been growing very fast, was a 
little thin and white, and had been outgrowing her strength. 
This at least was the reason given out to inquirers. In 
reality her father's prejudice against High School life for 
adolescents was the determining cause. In the course of 
his University work he was obliged to visit a good many 
High Schools, and had acquired a violent prejudice against 
the stirring social life characteristic of those institutions. 

Sylvia's feelings about this step aside from the beaten 
track were, like many of Sylvia's feelings, decidedly mixed. 
She was drawn towards the High School by the suction of 
the customary. A large number of her classmates expected 
as a matter of course to pass on in the usual way; but, 
with an uneasy qualm, half pride and half apprehension, 
Sylvia was beginning to feel her difference from ordinary 
children. She was not altogether sorry to say good-bye to 
her playmates, with whom she no longer had much in 
common, ^he would miss the fun of class-life, of course; 
but there was a certain distinction involved in being edu- 
cated " differently." She might be queer, but sir^e she was 
apparently fated to be queer, she might as v 11 not be 
" common " as well. Finally, because she was stiii, at four- 
teen, very much of a child, the scale was tipped by her 
thinking what fun it would be to go down-town on errands 
in school hours. Charles Lamb, lost in painful wonder at 
his own leisure after thirty-six years of incessant office- 
hours, could savor no more acutely than an American 
school-child the exquisite flavor of freedom at an hour 
formerly dedicated to imprisonment. 

As a matter of fact, during the next three years Sylvia's 
time was more constantly occupied than when there was a 
fixed time-limit to her studies. Her teachers were always 
about her, and lightly as the new yoke pressed, she wore it 
practically without intermission. Her immersion in the 
ideals, the standards, the concepts of her parents was com- 
plete, engulfing. Somebody was nearly always teaching her 
something. She studied history and Latin with her {a.ttv^t\ 
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mathematics with her mother. She learned to swim, to 
play tennis, to ride in the summer-time, and to skate on the 
frozen swimming-pool in winter, all without stirring from 
home. Old Keinhardt was supposed to come twice a week 
to give her a piano-lesson, but actually he dropped in almost 
every day to smoke meditatively and keep a watchful ear 
on her practising. 

Although during those years she was almost literally 
rooted to the Marshall soil, watered by Marshall convic- 
tions, and fed by Marshall information, the usual miracle 
of irresistibly individual growth went silently and uncon- 
sciously forward in her. She was growing up to be herself, 
and not her mother or her father, little as any one in her 
world suspected the presence of this unceasingly recurrent 
phenomenon of growth. She was alive to all the impres- 
sions reflected so insistently upon her, but she transmuted 
them into products which would immensely have surprised 
her parents, they being under the usual parental delusion 
that they knew every comer of her heart. Her budding 
aversions, convictions, ambitions were not in the least the 
aversions, convictions, and ambitions so loudly voiced about 
her ; and a good deal of her energy was taken up in a more 
or less conscious reaction from the family catchwords, with 
especial emphasis laid on an objection to the family habit of 
taking their convictions with great seriousness. 

Her father would have been aghast if he could have felt 
the slightest reflection from the heat of her detestation of 
his favorite, Emersonian motto, which, now that he had 
reached five and forty, he was apt to repeat with the itera- 
tion natural to his age, rousing in Sylvia the rebellious 
exasperation felt by her age for over-emphatic moralizings. 

On the occasion of one of the annual gatherings at the 
Marshall house of tlie Seniors in her father's classes, she 
remarked fiercely to Judith, " If Father gets oflf that old 
Emerson, * What will you have, quoth God. Take it and 
pay for it,' again tonight in his speech, I'm going to get 
right up and scream." 
Judith sUred. The girls were in the kstcbeo* large apcoot 
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over their best dresses, setting out rows of plates for the 
chicken salad which was to come after the music. " I don't 
see anything to scream about in that ! " said Judith with a 
wondering contempt for Sylvia's notions. 

" I'm so sick of it ! " cried Sylvia, tearing the lettuce- 
leaves apart with venom. " Father never gets through any 
sort of a speech that he doesn't work it in — and I hate it, 
anyhow ! It makes me feel as though somebody had banged 
a big door in my face and shut me up in prison." 

" Well, for goodness* sakes I " cried Judith, who, at this 
period of their lives, had remained rather more than her 
three years behind Sylvia's intelligence. " How do you get 
all that out of that!" 

" You haven't sense enough to know what it means, that's 
all ! " retorted Sylvia. " It means something perfectly hate- 
ful, the way Father uses it. It means you've got to pay 
for every single thing you do or get in this world! It's 
somebody tagging you round with an account-book, seeing 
how big a bill you're running up. It's the perfectly horrid 
way Father and Mother make us do, of always washing up 
the dishes we dirty, and always picking up the things we 
drop. Seems as though I'd die happy, if I could just step 
out of my nightgown in the morning and leave it there, and 
know that it would get hung up without my doing it." 

" Well, if that's all you want, to die happy," said Judith, 
the literal-minded, " I will do that much for you I " 

" Oh gracious, no ! That wouldn't do any good ! You 
know I couldn't take any satisfaction letting you do that ! " 
objected Sylvia peevishly, fuming and fumbling helplessly 
before the baffling quality of her desires. " I don't want 
just somebody to pick it up for me. I want it picked up by 
somebody that I don't care about, that I don't see, that I'd 
just as soon have do the tiresome things as not. I want 
somebody to do it, and me to feel all right about having 
them do it!" 

" Well, for goodness' sakes ! " Judith was reduced again 
to mere wonder. 

Professor and Mrs. Marshall stepped into the kitchen for 
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a moment to see that everything was progressing flmoofhly 
Tbe professor bad his viola in his hand and was plucking- 
soflly at the strings, a pleasant, tranrjuil anticipation of 
lianDony on his face. He looked afTectionalcly at his 
dauj^hicrs and thought what dear f^ood children they were. 
Jadiih appealed to her parents ; " Sylvia's as crazy as a loon. 
She says she wants somebody to do her work for tier, and 
yel «he wants to feel all right about shirking it 1 " 

Mrs. Mandiall did ml follow, and did nnl care. 

What?" she said indifferently. lasting the chicken-salad 

the big yellow bowl, and, with an expression of sciiouk 
lideratton, adding a little mure sail to it. 

Bttt Sylvia's father undcrstoad, " What you want to TV- 
member, daughter," he said, addre^ing hinueU to his oldest 
ehild Willi a fond certainty of her quick apprehension, "ii 
that fine saying of Emerson. ' What will you have, quoth — *^ 
A raw-boned aBiitanI appeared in the doorway. " Evei 
body here, I gitcss, Ferfcsser." he said. 

When the girls were alone again, Sylvia stole a look I 
Judith and broke into noiseless giggles. She lauglied till 
the tears ran down her cheeks and she had to »lop work and 
to the kitciten sink to wai^h lier face and take a drink of 
water. " Vou never do what you say you're going to," said 
Judith, as gravely alien to ihiii mood as to the other. " 1 
Ihotieht you said you'd scream." 

" 1 am screaming," said Sylvia, wiping her eyes again. 

They were very familiar with the work of preparing llie 
rimple " refrtilimcnti " for University gaihering*. Their 
mother a1«,-ays provided exactly the same viands, and 1oi\: 
practice had made them ictter-pcrfect in the moves to be 
■ude. When ihry had fmished portioning off the letlurr 
lea\'es and salad on the platn, they swiftly net each one on 
■ fresh crcpc-papcr napkin. Sylvia professed an undying 
katred for |^l>er napkins " 1 don't see why." said Judith. 
* They're so much less bother tJian ihe olbrr kind wh 
you're only going In use them once, this way," 
it," aiicricl .Sylvia; " ihal'si the very sting 
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to use big, fine-damask ones, all shiny, that somebody had 
ironed twenty minutes, every one, like those we had at 
Eleanor Hubert's birthday party. And then I'd scrunch 
them up and throw them in the laundry if there was the 
least speck on them." 

" I wouldn't like the job of doing them up," said Judith. 

" Neither would I. I'd hate it ! And I wouldn't," con- 
tinued Sylvia, roaming at will in her enchanted garden; 
" I'd hire somebody to take all the bother of buying them 
and hemming them and doing them up and putting them on 
the table. All I'd do, would be to shake them out and lay 
them across my lap," she went through a dainty-fingered 
pantomime, " and never think a thing about how they got 
there. That's all / want to do with napkins. But I do love 
'cm big and glossy. I could kiss them ! " 

Judith was almost alarmed at the wildness of Sylvia's 
imaginings. " Why, you talk as though you didn't have 
good sense tonight, Sylvie. It's the party. You always get 
so excited over parties." Judith considered it a " come- 
down" to get excited over anything. 

" Great Scotland j I guess I don't get excited over one 
of these student parties ! " Sylvia repudiated the idea. ** All 
Father's * favorite students ' are such rough-necks. And it 
makes me tired to have all our freaks come out of their 
holes when we have company — Miss Lindstrom and Mr. 
Hecht and Cousin Parnelia and all." 

" The President comes," advanced Judith. 

Sylvia was sweeping in her iconoclasm. " What if he 
does — old fish-mouth! He's nobody — he's a rough-neck 
himself. He used to be a Baptist minister. He's only Presi- 
dent because he can talk the hayseeds in the Legislature into 
giving the University big appropriations. And anyhow, he 
only comes here because he has to — part of his job. H% 
doesn't like the freaks any better than I do. The last tim« 
he was here, I heard Cousin Parnelia trying to persuade 
him to have planchette write him a message from Abraham 
Lincoln. Isn't she the limit, anyhow 1 " 

The girls put off their aprons and slipped into the 
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Ifcnv-ceilinBed living-room, singing like a ^rcat sca-shell with 
Ithrilling violin-Ioncs. Old Reinliardt wu pUying tlic 
iKreiitzcr. witb Frofasor Marsliatl at llic piano. Judilii 
Iwenl quietly to ail near Professor Kennedy, and Sylvia sat 
f down near a winilow, leaning her head against the pane u 
I At listened, her eyes fixed on tlie blackness outside. 

face cWarcd and brightened, like a cloudy lii]uur settling I 
, litnpidily in a crystal \'asc- Her lips parted a little, her e 
fixed «n a point incalculahly dtsUnt. Her : 
inpticil itKlf of everything hut her joy in the gloi 
tdcnces. . . . 

If the had been asked what she and Judith had 1 
f lllkfaig of, she could not have told ; but when, after 1 
I Kcoad oiovement was finished, old Rctnhardt put down I 
violin and began to loosen his bow (he never played I 
presto finale), it all came back to the girl as she lot* 
around her ai her father's guests. She hated the way t 
young n>cn's Adam's apples showed through their too-w' " 
r«pcned collars, and she loathed the way ihe Ihin hrown h 
■of one of Ihe co-eds was strained back from her temple 
received the President's condescending, oIc3{ 
■hand-shake with a qualm at his loud oralorinU * 
rplelKian ac<enl, and she headed Cousin Famelia C 
■ Bccond mctliumistic attack, hating her badlj- adjtu 
Ifrunt o( hair as inlcniely as ever Lo>'ola hated 1 
'jiil this, although unconlrollabty driven by her denre ^ 
^Ica&c, to plca<e even a roomful of such mediocrities, I 
lore lo Ihe ouiwanl eje^ the most gracious aspect i _ 
Efricndly, smiling courtesy. Professor Marshall looked at 
'icr several times, as she moved with her slim young gra<.i 
RvDong his 5tui!rnts and friends, aod tboughl how forlunaic 
be wa> ■:. ■ . 

Afu - 1 and coftcc had been succctslul 

•ervc'l : ihc Senior* sie^iped forward H 
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bis children took as absolutely for granted as they did 
everything else in the home life. On this occasion Sylvia 
was so afflicted because the young rustic appointed 
to make the presentation speech, forgot most of what 
he had planned to say, that she felt nothing but the 
liveliest impatience with the whole proceeding. But 
her father's quick heart was touched, and more than half 
of his usual little speech of farewell to his Seniors was an 
expression of thanks to them. Before he had finished the 
last part, which consisted of eloquent exhortations to the 
higher life, none the less sincerely heartfelt for being re- 
markably like similar speeches he had made during the last 
twenty years, he had quoted his favorite saying from Emer- 
son. Judith looked apprehensively at Sylvia; but she was 
not laughing. She evidently was not hearing a word her 
father said, being lost in the contemplation of the perfect 
evening costume of the newest assistant in Professor Mar- 
shall's department. He was a young man from Massachu- 
setts, fresh from Harvard, who had come West to begin 
his teaching that year. His was certainly the most modem 
dress-suit in the University faculty; and he wore it with 
a supercilious disregard for its perfections which greatly 
impressed Sylvia. 

After these usual formalities were thus safely past, some 
one suggested a game of charades to end the evening. 
Amid great laughter and joking from the few professors 
present and delighted response from the students who found 
it immensely entertaining to be on such familiar terms with 
their instructors, two leaders began to " choose sides." The 
young assistant from Harvard said in a low tone to his 
friend, not noticing Professor Marshall's young daughter 
near them : " They won't really go on and do this fool, 
undignified, backwoods stunt, will they? They don't ex- 
pect us to join in!" 

" Oh yes, they will," answered his friend, catching up his 
tone of sophisticated scorn. He too was from Harvard, 
from an earlier class. " You'll be lucky if they don't have 
a spelling-down match, later on." 
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"Good IxrdI" groaned ilie fir»i young iniui. V 

"Oh, you mustn't llitnk all of the I'nivcrsiiy society ii^ 
I3ce Ihisi " pratrstcd the s«coii>I. " AnJ anyhow, wc caa 
llopc now, wtilioul being iwiiced." 

Sylvia understood tbc accent and lone of this passage 
more than (he exact words, liut it summed up and brought 
borne lo her in a cniclly clarified fonn lier own groping 
itnpresi^ions. Tbc moment was a terribly painful one for 
her. Her heart swelled, tJie tears came to her eyes, she 
dendicd her fists. Mer fine, lovely, and sensitive face 
darkened to a tragic intensity of resolve. She might have 
been the young Hannibal, vowing to avenge Carthage. 
What she was saying to herself passionately was, " When / 
get into the University, I will oof be a jay ! " 

It was under these conditions that SyK'ta passed fron 

childhood, and emerged into the pains 'and delights and 

. responsibilities of self-consciousncs*. 



BOOK II 
A FALSE START TO ATHENS 

CHAPTER X 

SYLVIA'S FIRST GLIMPSE OF MODERN 

CIVILIZATION 

Although there was not the slightest actual connection 
between the two, the trip to Chicago was always in Sylvia's 
mind like the beginning of her University course. It is 
true that the journey, practically the first in Sylvia's life^ 
was undertaken shortly before her matriculation as a Fresh- 
man, but this fortuitous chronological connection could not 
account for Sylvia's sense of a deeper unity between the 
two experiences. The days in Chicago, few as they were, 
were as charged with significance for her as the successive 
acts in a drama, and that significance was of the substance 
and marrow of the following and longer passage in her 
life. 

The fact that her father and her mother disagreed about 
the advisability of the trip was one of the salient points 
in the beginning. When Aunt Victoria, breaking a long 
silence with one of her infrequent letters, wrote to say that 
slie was to be in Chicago " on business " during the last 
week of September, and would be very glad to have her 
sister-in-law bring her two nieces to see her there. Professor 
Marshall said, with his usual snort: "Business nothing! 
She never has any business. She won't come to see them 
here, that's all. The idea's preposterous." But Mrs. Mar- 
shall, breaking a long silence of her own, said vigorously: 
" She is your sister, and you and your family are the only 
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I WooJ-lcin she hu in ihe world. I've ft notion— I hav« tud 
I for iomc lime — ihai she was somehow icrribly liurt on that 
I last viiiii here. It would be utigcocrous not lo go half-way 
I to meet her now." 

Sjrivta, anxiously hanging on her falher's response, was 

r «urpriK<l when he n»d« no protest beyond, '* Well, do as 

you ptcasc. I can keep Lawrence all right. She only speakk 

of seeing you and the girls." It did not occur to Sylvia, 

sstonishe'l at ihis sudden capitulation, that there might be a 

I discrepancy between her father's habit of vehement speech 

I and his real feeling in this instance. 

It was enough for her, however, that the)' were going to 
Itnkc a lung journey on the train overnight, that they were 
I Boiog to Bce a grrat city, that they were going to sec Aunt 
I Victoria, almut whom her imai;ination hail always hovered 
[ with a constancy enlianced by the odd silence concerning her 
which was the rule in the Marshall bouse. 

She was iounenseiy stirred by the prospect. She made 

herself, in the brief interval between tlie decision and the 

begimiing of the journey, a new shirt-waist of handkei 

linen. It took the last cent of her allowance to buy 

material, and &he was obliged, by a secret arrangement 

I her failter, lo discount the future, in order lo have 

I spending -money in the city. 

i Mrs. Marshall was <]uiic disappointed by the dullness of 

Sylvia's jwrceplions during that motncnious first trip, which 

she had looked forward to as an occasion for widening the 

girls' horizon lo new interests, tkldly enough it was Judith, 

iiMiii 'v n. nun h less quick tlian Sylvia, wlio asked the 

lis and listened attentively to her 
< -lit the wodcing of the air-brakcs, 

f- ■ IMS in railroad yards, and the liarvestin^< 

tiic ciujvi in tlic flat, rich country gliding past the windi 
lit was quite evident that not a word of Ihu highly insii 
llivc talk reached Sylvia, sitting motionless, ahsorbing c ^ 
Idetail of lu:r fellow -passengers' aspect, in a sort of trance 
f rtceiitirity. She scarcely gtanccd out of the windows. 
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when she transferred her steady gaze to the people coming 
and going from the train. " Just look, Sylvia, at those blast- 
furnaces 1 " cried her mother as they passed through the 
outskirts of an industrial town. " They have to keep them 
going, you know, night and day." 

"Oh, do they? What for?" asked Judith, craning her 
neck to watch the splendid leap of the flames into the dark- 
ness. 

" Because they can't allow the ore to become " Mrs. 

Marshall wondered why, during her conscientious explana- 
tion of blast-furnaces, Sylvia kept her eyes dully fixed on 
her hands on her lap. Sylvia was, as a matter of fact, 
trying imaginary bracelets on her slim, smooth, white wrists. 
The woman opposite her wore bracelets. 

" Isn't it fine," remarked the civic-minded Mrs. Mar- 
shall, " to see all tliese little prairie towns so splendidly 
lighted ? " 

" I hadn't noticed them," said Sylvia, her gaze turned on 
the elegant nonchalance of a handsome, elderly woman 
ahead of her. Her mother looked at her askance, and 
thought that children are unaccountable. 

There were four of the Chicago days, and such important 
events marked them that each one had for all time a physi- 
ognomy of its own. Years afterwards when their travels 
had far outrun that first journey, Sylvia and Judith could 
have told exactly what occurred on any given day of that 
sojourn, as " on the third day we were in Qiicago." 

The event of the first day was, of course, the meeting with 
Aunt Victoria. They went to see her in a wonderful hotel, 
entering through a classic court, with a silver-plashing foun- 
tain in the middle, and slim Ionic pillars standing up white 
and glorious out of masses of palms. This dreamlike spot of 
beauty was occupied by an incessantly restless throng of lean, 
sallow-faced men in sack-coats, with hats on the backs of 
their heads and cigars in the corners of their mouths. The 
air was full of tobacco smoke and the click of heels on the 
marble pavement. At one side was a great onyx-and- 
marblc desk, looking like a soda-water fountain without tivA 
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•aver fauceU. and it was the ttiin-cbecked, el^ant 
old man behind this sinicltirc who gave instrurtions whereby 
Mr&. Mariihall and her Iwo daughter!) (ound Uicir way to 
tut Victoria's tmmcn» and luxurious room. She was 
/ glad to see tlietn. shaking hands with her )i%Ier-in-lBW 
I the mpcctful nianner which that lady always sceincil 
V inspire in her, and embracing her two tall young aiccei 
Mil) a fervor which melted Sylvia's heart back to her old 
llldbh adoration. 

"What beautiful children you have, Barlaral" cried 
. Marshall-Smith, holding Judith ofl at arm's length 
I loolnng from her to Sylvia; "although I Euppose 
Ight not to tell ilKin that ! " She loohcd ai Sylvia with i 
Rcciionale laugh. " Will you be spoiled if I tell yoa 
very pretty ? " she asked. 
" I can't think of anyttiing but how pretty you are!" 
Mvta. voicing honestly what was in her mind. 
rThis answer caused ber aunt to cry out : " Ob I Ob 
I tact loo ) She's meant for social success ! " She lei 
I tKtte to vibrate in Sylvia's cars and turned again to 
Itci^in-law with hospitable remarks about the rcmovi 
( wraps. As this was being done, she look advantage 
e lilllc bustle to remark from the other side of llic 
I rather hoped Elliott would come with you." She spoke 
^tl)', but there was the tremor of feeling in her sweet 
I which Sylvia found she remembered as thotigb it. 
I but yesterday she had heard it last, 
t didn't ask him," said Mn. Marshall, vritb 

ctness. 

Un. Marthall-Smith arcltetl her eyebrows, dropped 
Mills, and thouk her head. " N'o, I didn't ask him," 
milted, and then with a linle wry twist of her lips, " 
t rather hoped he might feci like coming." She looked 
at her hands. 

Mrs. Marshall surprised her daughters very much bj 
going acrou the room and kissing her husband's sister. 
Mrs. Marslull- Smith look the other's strong. Iianl hand ' 
ttveea bfr tott &igen. " That's gCDerous in you, Barbua.' 
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ihe said, looking intently into the pitying dark eyes. " I'm 
human, you know." 

" Yes, I know you're human," said Mrs. Marshall, look- 
ing down at her gravely. " So are we all of us. So's Elliott. 
Don't forget that." With which obscure reference, entirely 
unintelligible to the two girls, the matter was forever 
dropped. 

The two ladies thereupon embarked upon the difficult 
business of laying out to the best advantage the few days 
before them so that every hour might be utilized for the 
twofold purpose of seeing each other and having the girls 
see the sights. Judith went to the window during this con- 
versation, and looked down into the crowded street, the first 
city street she had ever seen. Sylvia sat quietly and im- 
printed upon her memory every item in the appearance of 
the two women before her, not the first time she had com- 
pared them. Mrs. Marshall was dressed in a dark-blue, 
well-preserved, ready-made suit, dating from the year be- 
fore. It was in perfect condition and quite near enough the 
style of the moment to pass unnoticed. Sylvia saw nothing 
to be ashamed of in her mother's unaccented and neutral 
costume, but there was no denying that she looked exactly 
like any one else. What was most apparent to the dis- 
cerning eye was that her garb had been organized in every 
detail so as to consume as little thought and effort as 
possible. Whereas Aunt Victoria — Sylvia's earnest and 
thoughtful efforts at home-dressmaking had fitted her, if 
for nothing else, for a full appreciation of Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith's costume. She had struggled with cloth enough te 
bow her head in respect and awe before the masterly tailor- 
ing of the rich, smooth broadcloth dress. She knew from 
her own experience that the perfection of those welted 
seams could not be accomplished by even the most 
intense temporary concentration of amateur forces. No 
such trifling fire of twigs lighted the way to that pinnacle. 
The workman who had achieved that skill had cut 
down the whole tree of bis life and thrown it into tht 
flaoK. 
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Like a sel[-(aui;bt fiddler at the concert of a nusler, I 
vta'i failures hail taiighl her the meaning of aticcess. 
though her inexperience kept her from nuking at all a c 
cstinule of the literal cost of the lotlet, her shrewdness n 
tier divine the truth, which was that Mrs. Marshall-Sc 
B spite of the plainness of her attire, coald have clad hers 
I clolh-bf-fTold at a scarcely ^eaier expcmliture of I 
I and lives of ollicrs. Sylvia felt that her aunt i 
it entirely enviable person in the world, and woi 
tave ciian|;cd places with her in a moment. 
twas. an the whole, the note of the Ciicago t 
C'tluzling Iit;ht9 and reflections of which fooucd, 
Sylvia, upon Aunt Victoria's radiant person. At tin 
tbe muliant Ixam was almost too mnch for the young e 
IS, for example, on tlie next day when the two i 

mous shopping expedition to the largest and fim 
lartmeni store in the city. " I've a curiosity to sc 
Victoria had declared carelessly. " what sort of thing* i 
•old in a hig Western shop, and besides I've some purchai 
to nuke for the Lydford house. Things neeils Ireshcniil 
op there. I've thought of wicker and chinu for the livi 
room. It would t>e a change from whai I've had. Pert 
ft would amuse the cliildrcn to go along ? " 

At ttii», Judith, who had a boy's detestation of th< . . 
1 so miscrahle tliat Aunt Victoria had laughed i 
' frank, amused laugh, and said, " Well, Sylvia and I 
\om. then 1 " 

" Jti'lith and 111 go lo Lincoln Park to take a walk by tl 
' e," Mill Mrv Marshall. " Our inland yotmg foUcs half 

I to much water all at otm." 
Sylvia had been, of course, in the two sulKtantial i 
rcll-run department stores of La Charvce, when she i 
rith ber mother to make il:eir carefully considered ) 
Thi-v sl\va>-s went rfirrcrtty to l!ir r'opnrlmcnt i 
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looked at misses' coats, size 16, blue or brown serge, of the 
specified price; and picked out one. Sylvia's mother was 
under the impression that she allowed her daughters to 
select their own clothes because, after all these defining and 
limiting preliminaries, she always, with a very genuine in- 
difference, abandoned them to their own choice between the 
four or five garments offered. 

Even when Sylvia, as she grew older, went by herself to 
make a small purchase or two, she was so deeply under the 
influence of her mother's example that she felt it unbecom- 
ing to loiter, or to examine anything she knew she could 
not buy. Besides, nearly all the salespeople, who, for the 
most part, had been at their posts for many years, knew 
her from childhood, and if she stopped to look at a show- 
case of new collars, or jabots, they always came pleasantly 
to pass the time of day, and ask how her little brother was, 
and how she liked studying at home. She was ashamed 
to show in their presence anything but a casual, dignified 
interest in the goods they handled. 

After these feeble and diluted tipplings, her day with 
Aunt Victoria was like a huge draught of raw spirits. That 
much-experienced shopper led her a leisurely course up one 
dazzling aisle and down another, pausing ruthlessly to look 
and to handle and to comment, even if she had not the least 
intention of buying. With an inimitable ease of manner 
she examined whatever took her fancy, and the languid, 
fashionably dressed salesladies, all in aristocratic black, 
showed to these whims a smiling deference, which Sylvia 
knew could come from nothing but the exquisite tailoring of 
Aunt Victoria's blue broadcloth. This perception did not in 
the least lower her opinion of the value of the deference. 
It heightened her opinion of the value of tailoring. 

They stood by glass tables piled high with fiimy and costly 
underwear, such underwear as Sylvia had never dreamed 
could exist, and Aunt Victoria looked casually at the cob- 
web tissues which the saleswoman held up, herself hankering 
in a hungry adoration of the luxury she would never touch 
in any other way. Without apology or exp\a.'n&^AOu, olOb^ 
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than Aunt Vkloria's f^dous nod of dbmissa], they mtm4 
on to the cnclwntcd cave where, un^cr the stare o( «!■ 
numerable electric lights, evening wraps were cxhibjled^ 
Tlic youn^ woman who served them held tiie expensii 
fragile cliiflron of the garments up in from of her hi 
nnifonn, her e)-«s wistful and un»ali(ficd. Her instant 
glory was over when Auni Victoria bought oiie of tlicse' 

I exclatmiog humorously aboiil the qoaintnesi of going from 

r Pans lo Chicago to shop. It was of silver tissite over white 
ide, with a collar of fur, and the price was a hundred 
riliir1y>scvea dollars. Sylvia's allowance for all her 
III expenses for a whole year was a hundred and 
To reach the furniture, tliey passed by, with an 
ignoring ccniempt, huge counters heaped with hundred* 
and hundreds uf sliirt-waisis, any one of which was better 
than the nne Sylvia Itad maile with so much care and 
interest before leaving home. 

' Among the furniture they made a long stay. Aunt Vic- 
toria was unexpectedly pleased by the dcs^ of the wicker 
pieces, and bought and bought and bought ; till Sylvta turned 
her head away in bewilderment. She looked down a long 
perspective of glittering show-cases filled witli the minor 
luxuries of tlie toilet, tlie ruffs, the collars, the slifiper- 
roscttcs, the embroidered belts, the hair ornaments, the 
chifTon scarves, all objects diverse, innumerable, perishable 
as mist in tree- branches, all costly in exact ratio to their 
fragility. Back of her were the children's dresMS. fairy-ti'-r 
aimpte with an extravagantly costly simplicity. It occum : 
to Sylvia as little as to many othen of the crowd of halX 
bypootiied women, wandering about with hitrning e;cs 
watering mouths through the shrewdly designed ihap, 
the great closets hack of these adroitly displayed ^i 
might be full of wearable, (irm-lexturcd little drcues, 
as she herielf hail always worn. It rcciuircJ an eflart of 
will to remember that, and wills weak, nr not j-et fi 
wavered and bent l>ef<ire the lusl of the eye. so cunningly 

, Aimed, Any sense of values, of proportion, in Sylvia 
1 by the lavisbneu, Uw ctuinatma 41 
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immense varieties of the goods displayed. She ached with 
covetousness. . . . 

When they joined the others at the hotel her mother, after 
commenting that she looked rather flushed and tired, hap- 
pened to ask, " Oh, by the way, Sylvia, did you happen to 
come across anything in serge suits that would be suitable 
for school-wear?" 

Sylvia quivered, cried out explosively, "No! " and turned 
away, feeling a hot pulse beating through her body. But 
Aunt Victoria happened to divert attention at that mo- 
ment. She had been reading, with a very serious and 
somewhat annoyed expression, a long telegram just handed 
her, and now in answer to Mrs. Marshall's expression of 
concern, said hastily, " Oh, it's Arnold again. . . . It*s al- 
ways Arnold ! " She moved to a desk and wrote a brief 
telegram which she handed to the waiting man-servant 
Sylvia noticed it was addressed to Mr. A. H. Saunders, a 
name which set dimly ringing in her head recollections now 
muffled and obscured. 

Aunt Victoria went on to Mrs. Marshall : " Arnold hates 
this school so. He always hates his schools." 

" Oh, he is at school now ? " asked Mrs. Marshall. " You 
haven't a tutor for him ? " 

** Oh yes, Mr. Saunders is still with him — in the sum- 
mers and during holidays." Mrs. Marshall-Smith explained 
further : ** To keep him up in his studies. He doesn't learn 
anything in his school, you know. They never do. It's 
only for the atmosphere — the sports; you know, they play 
cricket where he is now — and the desirable class of boys 
he meets . . . All the boys have tutors in vacation times to 
coach them for the college-entrance examinations." 

The face of the college professor's wife continued im- 
movably grave during this brief summary of an educational 
system. She inquired, " How old is Arnold now ? " learned 
that he was seventeen, remembered that, oh yes, he was a 
year older than Sylvia, and allowed the subject to drop into 
one of the abysmal silences for which she alone had the 
courage. Her husband's sister was as little proof against 
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it as her husband. As it conlimied, Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
went through the manccuvers which in a less ^rfcctly bred 
person would have been fidgeting. . . . 

No one paid any attention to Sylvia, who sat confront- 
ing herself in a long mirror and despising every ganoent 
she wore. 



CHAPTER XI 
ARNOLD'S FUTURE IS CASUALLY DECIDED 

The next day was to have been given up to really im 
proving pursuits. The morning in the Art Institute cam< 
off as planned. The girls were marshaled through the sculp 
ture and paintings and various art objects with about th 
result which might have been expected. As blankly inex 
perienced of painting and sculpture as any Bushmen, the; 
received this sudden enormous dose of those arts with ai 
instant, self-preservatory incapacity to swallow even ; 
small amount of them. It is true that the very first exhibit 
they saw, the lions outside the building, the first paint 
ings they encountered, made an appreciable impression oi 
them ; but after this they followed their elders through th 
interminable crowded halls of the museum, their legs achin 
with the effort to keep their balance on the polished floon 
their eyes increasingly glazed and diill. For a time a fe\ 
eccentric faces or dresses among the other sightseers penc 
trated through this merciful insensibility, but by noon th 
capacity for even so much observation as this had left then 
They set one foot before the other, they directed their eye 
upon the multitudinous objects exhibited, they nodded thei 
heads to comments made by the others, but if asked sue 
denly what they had just seen in the room last visitec 
neither of them could have made the faintest guess. 

At half-past twelve, their aunt and mother, highly sell 
congratulatory over the educational morning, voted thj 
enough was as good as a feast, and led their stunned an 
stupefied charges away to Aunt Victoria's hotel for luncl 

It was while they were consuming this exceedinorly app< 
tizing meal that Sylvia saw, threading his way toward 
them between the other tables, a tall, weedy, ^Y.^^^iv'tAN^ 
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flmted youni; man, with a [ul« frtclcled fate and licfaK 
brown hair. When he law her eyu oo him he waved hi* 
hand, a largely knuckled hand, and grinned. Then khc saw 
that it was not a young nun, hut a tall boy, and that ibt 
boy was Arnold. The quality of the griu reminded her that 
she tiad always liked Arnold. 

His arrival, though obviously unexpected to the last de- 
gree, caused less of a commotion than might have seemed 
natural. It wa» a» if this were for Aunt Victoria only aa 
unexpected iiKident in a general development, quile re- 
aignedly antidpaled. After he had shaken hands with 
everybody, and had sat down and ordered his own luncbeoB 
■any capably, his stepmother rcnarked in a tolerant tone, 
KYou didn't get my Iclegram, then? " He shook his head: 
*I started an hour or so after I wired you. We'd goo» 
down to the town with one of the'inasters for a game with 
Concord. There was a train just pulling out as wc went 
by the station, and I ran and jumped on." 

" How'd you know where it was gtring?" challenged 
Judiih- 

" I didn't," he explained lightly. He looked at her with 
the leasing, provocative look of masculine xvenieen for 
feminine thirteen. " Same old ipitfire, I see. Miss Judy," 
he uid. his command of unhackneyed phrases by no means 
cominen^urale with his desire to be facetious. 

Judith frowned and went on eating her eclair in silenco. 
It was the first Eclair she had ever eaten, and she was mora 
concerned with it than with the new arrival. 

Nobody nude any comment on Arnold's method of be- 
ginning journeys until Mrs. Marshall asked, "What did 
yon du it for ? " She put the question witli an evident 
serioainess of inquiry, not at all with the rhetorical re- 
proach usually conveyed in the formula site used. 

Arnold locked up from the huge, costly, bloody beef- 
steak he was eating and. after an instant's survey oE the 
grave, kind face D^iiio^ite htm, answered with a schausncsa 
like her own, " Ftccauie I wanted to get away." He added 
M moment, laughing and lookiitg again at the youngtf . 
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girl, "I wanted to come out and pull Judy's hair again 1" 
He spoke with his mouth full, and this made him entirely 
a boy and not at all the young man his well-cut clothes 
made him appear. 

Without speaking, Judith pulled her long, smooth braid 
around over her shoulder where she could protect the end 
of it. Her mouth was also full, bulgingly, of the last of her 
^air. They might have been brother and sister in a com- 
mon nursery. 

" My I Aren't you pretty, Sylvia I " was Arnold's next 
remark. " You're a regular peach ; do you know it ? " He 
turned to the others: " Say, let's go to a show this after- 
noon," he proposed. " Tling-Tling's in town. I saw it in 
the papers as I came in. The original company's singing. 
Did you ever hear them ? " he asked Sylvia. " They beat the 
other road companies all hollow." 

Sylvia shook her head. She had never heard the name 
before, the Broadway brand of comic opera being outside 
her experience to a degree which would have been incon- 
ceivable to Arnold, 

There was some discussion over the matter, but in the end, 
apparently because there was nothing else to do with Arnold, 
they all did go to the " show," Arnold engineering the ex- 
pedition with a trained expertness in the matter of ticket- 
sellers, cabs, and ushers which was in odd contrast to 
his gawky physical immaturity. At all the stages of the 
process where it was possible, he smoked cigarettes, pro- , 
ducing them in rapid succession out of a case studded witk 
little pearls. His stepmother looked on at this, her beauti- 
ful manner of wise tolerance tightening up a little, and after 
dinner, as they sat in a glittering corridor of the hotel to 
talk, she addressed him suddenly in a quite different tone. 
" I don't want you to do that so much, Arnold," she said. 
His hand was fumbling for his case again, " You're too 
young to smoke at all," she said definitely. He went on 
with his automatic movements, opening the case, taking out 
B cigarette and tapping it on the cover. " Oh, all the fel- 
lows do," he said rebelliously, and struck a, Ti\a.X<^ 
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Mrs. Marshall-Smith aroused herself to a suddeo, low- 
, iroa master [ulnv»s uf voice and manner which, for 
I its quietness, had the quality of a pbtol shot in the 
oily group. She said only, " Put away ttiat cigarette " ; 
IDt by one cfion o[ hcT will she massed a[^tnst the rebcltwa 
of his disorganized adolescence bcr tnalure, u-cU-ripeoed 
capacily to gel her own way. She held him with her eyef 
as an animal- trainer is supposed to cow his »nariing, yellow- 
fanged captives, and in a moment Arnold, with a peitiah 
gesture, blew out the match and shut the cigarette case with 

I a. snap. Mrs. Manhall-Smiih forbore to over-cmpbastze 
bcr victory by a feather-weight of gloating, and turned to 
kcr sislcr-in-taw with a whimsical remark about the pre- 
|osterou£ae$9 of one of the costumes passing. Arnold 
lullced in silence until Judith, emerging from her Ul.ual 
lei f -contained reticence, made her first advance to bim. 
r Let's us all go there b>- the railing where we can look 
Sown into the central court," she suggested, and having ■ 
nodded permissioR from their elders, the three children 
walked away. 

They looked down into the great marble court, far bdow 
"" 1, now fairy-like with carefully arranged electric lighl 
ming through the palms. Tlie busily lrain[;liii^ cohoi 

Its and derby hats were, from hcrt, subdued 
ince to an .-esthetic inofTensiveness of mere ant-like cc 
R and goings. 

" Not so bad," said Arnold, with a kindly willingness tc 

t pleased, looking about bim discriminatingly at one detail 

Iter another of the interior, the bca\7 velvet and gold 

illion of tlic curtains, the polished nurble of the paneling, 

Ibe silk brocade uf tlie upholstery, the heavy gilding of the 

';.... Everything in sight exhaled an intense cod- 

inesa of high cost, which was heavy on the air tike a 

y odor, suggesting to a sensitive nose, as does the odor 

[ musk, another smell, olMcured tml ntnctilly 

' e unwashed imcll, Boating up from the paupen' 

!i supfion AUddia's palaces of luxury. 
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solid mahogany railing, had not noses sensitive to this 
peculiar, very common blending of odors. Judith, in fact, 
was entirely unconscious even of the more obvious of the 
two. She was as insensitive to all about her as to the too- 
abundant pictures of the morning. She might have been 
leaning over a picket fence. " I wouldn't give in to Her I " 
she said to Arnold, staring squarely at him. 

Arnold looked nettled. " Oh, I don't I I don't pay any 
attention to what she says, except when she's around where 
I am, and that's not so often you could notice it muchl 
Saunders isn't that kind ! Saunders is a gay old bird, I tell 
you ! We have some times together when we get 
going ! " 

It dawned on Sylvia that he was speaking of the man who, 
five years before, had been their young Professor Saunders. 
She found that she remembered vividly his keen, handsome 
face, softened by music to quiet peace. She wondered what 
Arnold meant by saying he was a gay old bird. 

Arnold went on, shaking his head sagely : " But it's 
my belief that Saunders is beginning to take to dope . . . 
bad business! Bad business! He's in love with Ma- 
drina, you know, and has to drown his sorrows some 
way," 

Even Judith, for all her Sioux desire to avoid seeming 
surprised or impressed, could not restrain a rather startled 
look at this lordiy knowledge of the world. Sylvia, although 
she had scarcely taken in the significance of Arnold's words, 
dropped her eyes and blushed. Arnold surveyed them with 
the indulgent look of a rakish but good-hearted man of the 
world patting two pretty children on the head. 

Judith upset his pose by bringing the talk abruptly back 
to where she had begun it, " But you did give in to her! 
You pretend you didn't because you are ashamed. She just 
looked you down. I wouldn't let oKybody look me down. 
I wouldn't give in to anybody ! " 

Under this attack, the man of the world collapsed into an 
awkward overgrown boy, ill at ease, with red lids to his eyes 
and premature yellow stains on two fingers ot hi^ \R.^\.\iaiA. 
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He shifted his feet and said defensively : " Aw, fltie'i • 
woman. A fellow can't knock her down. I wouldn't let a 
man do it." He retreated still further, through another 
~ihase, and Ixcamc a Utile boy, heated and rcciiminaiory : 
f I'd like to know who you arc to talk I You give in lo your 
other all the time I " 

'* I don't give in lo my mother; I mind her," saiil Judith, 
'rawing a distinction which AmoliJ could not follow but 
irfaich he waft not acute enough lo attack other than by a 

ring. " ( )li. what a crawl ! Whafa the diii ? " _ 

"And I mind her whether she's there or rot! / dol'V 
mtinued Judith, pressing what she Kcmed, inexplicably vM 
^mold, to consider her advanuge. M 

\ Sylvia was vexed with them for talking so loudly and 
[rtting so red-face<I and being so generally out of key with 
' e booming note of luxury resounding about them. " Hush I 
msh I " »be said ; " don't be so silly. Wc ought to In 
^iog back." 

' Arnold look her rebuke without protest. Either som*- 
Sitng in this passage-at-anns had perversely brought a sud- 
den impulse to hit mind, or he had all along a purpose IB 
tits fantastic trip WcsL As they reached the two ladies, h» 
burst out, " Say, Madrina, why couldn't I go on tt 
Chance and go to school there, and live with the i 
ihalls?" 

Four amaied faces were turned on him. His stepmothd 
ividmtly thought him stricken with sudden insanity i 
brove distractedly to select, from lli« hcai>ed pile of I 
frasons for so thinking, some few which miifhi be dta 
Without too great oifentc to her broll'cr's mode of lift 
r Why, what a strange idea, Arnold t What ever made y 
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pink of such a thing 
bbif on, as in decency t 
pthcr a targe ortler for 

'difficult" boy, when Ji ivu a- 

n of what was in her iiu.,i , .i....^. . .r . ,. .,...^ lo Mosb 
diihes if you came to our house," she latd, " aod bdp peal 
potatoes jutd weed the celery bed." 
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"Td like it!" declared Arnold "We'd have loU of 
fun." 

"I bet we would!" said Judith, with an unexpected 
assent. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith laughed gently. " You don't know 
what you're talking about, you silly boy. You never did 
an hour's work in your life I " 

Arnold sat down by Mrs. Marshall. " I wouldn't be in 
the way, would I ? " he said, with a clumsy pleading. He 
hesitated obviously over the " Mother " which had risen to 
his lips, the name he had had for her during the momentous 
visit of five years before, and finally, blushing, could not 
bring it out. " Td like it like anything! / wouldn't be . . . 
I'd be different! Sylvie and Judy seem like little sisters to 
me." The red on his face deepened. " It's — it's good for a 
fellow to have sisters, and a home," he said in a low tone not 
audible to his stepmother's ears. 

Mrs. Marshall put out a large, strong hand and took his 
slack, big-knucklecj fingers into a tight clasp. Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith evidently thought a light tone best now, as al- 
ways, to take. " I tell you, Barbara " — she suggested laugh- 
ingly, " we'll exchange. You give me Sylvia, and take 
Arnold." 

Mrs. Marshall ignored this as pure facetiousness, and 
said seriously : " Why really, Victoria, it might not be a 
bad thing for Arnold to come to us. I know Elliott would 
be glad to have him, and so would I." 

For an instant Arnold's life hung in the balance. Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith, gleaming gold and ivory in her evening- 
dress of amber satin, sat silent, startled by the suddenness 
with which the whole astonishing question had come up. 
There was in her face more than one hint that the proposi- 
tion opened a welcome door of escape to her. . . . 

And then Arnold himself, with the tragic haste of youth, 
•ent one end of the scales down, weighted so heavily that 
the sight of his stepmother's eyes and mouth told him it 
could never rise again. In the little, pregnant pause, ho 
•Tied out joyfully, "Oh, Mother! Mother I" ^xvd ?L>Wi^Va^ 
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anns around Mrs. Marshall's neck. Ii was the ooly time be 
bad shdvm the sHghtot emotion over anything. It burst 
from him with surprising effect. 

Mrs, Marshall-Smith was, as she bad said, only human, 

asd at this she rose, her delicate face quiet and impassive, 

lend shook out ilie shimmerin); folds of her beautiful dress. 

liSh« said casually, picking up her fan and cvidrnlly prc^r- 

} for some sort of adjournment; "Oh, Arnold, don't be 

» absurd. Of course you can't foist yourself off on a 

tnily that's no relation to you, that way. And in any 

, it wouldn't do for you to graduate from a co-ednca* 

Ittonal State University. Not a person you know would 

lluve heard of it. You know you're due at Harvard next 

Tall." With adroit fingers, she plucked the string sure 

D vibrate in Arnold's nature. " Do ^ and order a table for 

OS in the Rose-Room, there's a good boy. And be sure 

to have the waiter give you one where we can see the 

dancing." 

The matter wai settled. 



CHAPTER XII 
ONE MAN'S MEAT ... - 

That night after the Marshalls had gone back to their 
somewhat shabby boarding-house, " things " happened to the 
two people they had left in the great hotel. Sylvia and 
Judith never Imew the details, but it was apparent that 
something portentous had occurred, from the number of tele- 
grams Aunt Victoria had managed to receive and send be- 
tween the hour when they left her in the evening, and 
eleven o'clock the next morning, when they found her, 
hatted and veiled, with an array of strapped baggage around 
her. 

" It's Arnold again I " she told them, with a resigned 
gesture. She laid down the time-table she had been con- 
sulting and drew Mrs. Marshall to the window for a low- 
voiced explanation. When she came back, " Tm so sorry, 
dears, to cut short even by a single day this charming time 
together," she told the girls. " But the news Fve been get- 
ting from Arnold's school — there's nothing for me to do 
but to stop everything and take him back there to see what 
can be done to patch things up." She spoke with the 
patient air of one inured to the sacrifices involved in the 
upbringing of children. " We leave on the eleven-forty — 
oh, I am so sorry! But it would have been only one day 
more. I meant to get you both a dress — I've 'phoned to 
have them sent to you." 

The rest was only the dreary, bustling futility of the last 
moments before train-time — kisses, remarks about writ- 
ing more often; a promise from Aunt Victoria to send 
Sylvia from time to time a box of old dresses and fineries 
as material for her niece's dressmaking skill ; — from Arnold, 
appearing at the last minute, a good deal of rather flat, well- 
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meant chaffing, prolTirrcd wilh the most entire tinc( 
to the cx(>resse(1 purpose of (heir journey: and then th* 
descent through long, miiTOteJ. softly carpcieil corricton lo 
""'le classic beauty o( Ihc Grecian-temple where the busy 
with tired eyes, came and went hurriedly. Ireadiog 
vily on their hceli. Outside was the tab, Arnold ex- 
treme y eOkient in browbeating the driver as to the ttowinf 
away of bags, more kisses, in the general cloud of which 
Arnold pcckcii shyly at Sylvia's ear and Judith's chin; thea 
the retreating vehicle with Arnold standing up, a tal^ 
oneainly figure, waving a much-jointed hand. 

After it was out of sight the three watchers looked at 

each other in a stale moment of anlkitmax. _ 

"Arnold's horrid, isn't he?" said Judith thoughtfolly. J 

" Why, 1 like him I " opposed Sylvia. I 

" Oh, I tike him, all right," said Judith. 1 

Then both girls looked at their mother. What oext . . .i 

They were not to have gone back to La Chance until lh« 

next night Would this change of pUns alter llicir schedule ? 

~'n, Marshall saw no reason why it sliould She proposed 

sighlieeing expedition to a hospital. Miss LindstriSm, th* 

' rly Swedish woman who worked among the destitute 

'oes of La Chance, had a sitter who was head-nurse in 

biggest and newest hospital in Chicago, and she had 

itten very cordially that if her sister's friends cared to 

ipect such an institution, she was at their service. Neither 

of the girls having the slightest idea of what a hospital wai 

nice, fuir of any other of the sights in the city which they 

ight sec instead, nn objection was made to lliis pbm. 

They made in<{iriries of a near-bjr policeman and found 

.1 they could reach it by the elevated. Their encounter 

th Ibis meirojiolilan facility for transportation turned 

It to be among the most memorable bits of *ight»ectng of 

r trip. Neither o( the girU had ever imagined anything 

luriil as the Satunlay noon jam, the dense, packed Ihrongs 

waiting on the plaiforms and bursting out through the 

opened doors like beans from a split bag. their places in- 

ftnaUy tMkea by an even grealcr crowd, ^rspuinf:, fijtl^t^ 
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grimly for foot-room and expecting and receiving no other 
kind. Judith was fired contagiously with the spirit about 
her, set her teeth, thrust out her elbows, shoved, pushed, 
grunted, fought, all with a fresh zest in the performance 
which gave her an immense advantage over the fatigued 
city-dwellers, who assaulted their fellow-citizens with only 
a preoccupied desire for an approach to a breathing space, 
and, that attained, subsided into lurching, strap-hanging 
quiescence. Judith secured with ease, on all the public 
vehicles they utilized that day, a place on the outside edge of 
t platform, where she had fresh air in abundance and could 
bang over the grating to watch with extreme interest the in- 
timate bits of tenement-house life which flashed jerkily by. 

But Sylvia, a shuddering chip on the torrent, always 
found herself in the exact middle of the most crowded spot, 
feeling her body horrifyingly pressed upon by various in- 
visible ones behind her and several only too visible ones in 
front, breathing down the back of somebody's neck, often a 
dirty and sweaty one, with somebody breathing hotly down 
the back of her own. Once as a very fat and perspiring 
German-American began to fight the crowd in the endeavor 
to turn around and leave the car, his slowly revolving bulb- 
ous bulk pushed her so smothcringly into the broad back of 
a negro ahead of her that she felt faint. As they left the 
car, she said vehemently : ** Oh, Mother, this makes me 
sick! Why couldn't we have taken a cab? Aunt Victoria 
always does ! " 

Her mother laughed. " You little country girl ! A cab 
for as far as this would cost almost as much as the ticket 
back to La Chance." 

" I don't sec why we came, then ! " cried Sylvia. " It's 
simply awful ! And this is a horrid part of town ! " She 
suddenly observed that they were walking through a very 
poor, thickly inhabited street, such as she had never seen 
before. As she looked about her, her mother stopped laugh- 
ing and watched her face with a painful attention. Sylvia 
looked at the tall, dingy houses, the frowzy little shops, the 
swarms of dirty-nosed children, shfiW-NOve^^, m^ick toaXN.^ 
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hair, nmning and wbooping in the street, st the lUtteniff 
women ycltlng unobeyed orders lo them out of half- 
glimpsed, cheerless interiors, smelling of caUiagc and dish- 
water. It was Sylvia's first sight of the life of city poor, 
•nd upon her face of dtsguit and revulsion her mother beni 
I stern and anxious eye. 

"See here, Sylvia I" she said abruptly, "do yoa know 

what / was tliinkini; about back there in the crowd on the 

"»-ated? I was thinking that lots of girls, no older thaa 

r girl, have lo stand that twice a day, going lo earn their 

rings." 

Sylvia diafed under the obviously admonitory lone of this. 
"I don't see that that makes it any easier for us if they 
' she said in a recalcitrant voice. She stepped wide 
I avoid a pile of filth on the sidewalk, and clutched at 
skirt She had a sudden i-iston of tiie white-tiled, 
(ieJvet-*-arpeteJ florist's shop in a comer of Aunt XTcloria'* 
where, behind spotless panes of shining plate-glass, 
c great clusters of cut-flowers dreamed away an enchanted 

-roses, violets, lilies of the valley, orchids. . . . 
" Here we arc at the hospital," said Mrs. Marshall, m. 
-plexed line of worry bclwreo her brows. Hut at once 
fee was swept out of herself, forgot her seriously taken 
' isponsttiiliiy of being the mother of a girl like Sylvia. She 
inty Barhara Marshall, thrilled by a noMc spectacle- 
She looked up at the great, clean, mnny-wiif'tiwed (ai;ade 
above them, towering, even atove the htr;e bulk of the 
gas-tanks across the street, and her dark eyes kindle 
" A hospital is one of the ntoil wonderful placet in T 
world t" she cried, in a voice of emotion. "All thit- 
help people get well I " 

They passed into a wide, bare hall, where a busy yon 
wooun at a desk oodde<l on hearing their names, and s 
_inio a telephone. There was an odd smell in the air, i 
dis-ijirnralilc yet rather uncomfortably 
, iodoform." remaiketl tlje young wnman at I 
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Then came Miss Lindstrom's sister, powerfully built, 
gaunt, gray, with a professional, impersonal cheerfulness. 
The expedition began. " I'll take you to the children's 
ward first," said Miss Lindstrom ; " that always interests 
visitors so much. . . ." 

Rows on rows of little white beds and white, bloodless 
faces with an awful patience on them, and little white hands 
lying in unchildlike quiet on the white spreads; rows on 
rows of hollow eyes turned in listless interest on the visitors ; 
nurses in white, stepping briskly about, bending over the 
beds, lifting a little emaciated form, deftly unrolling a 
bandage ; heat ; a stifling smell of iodoform ; a sharp sudden 
cry of pain from a distant corner; somewhere a dully 
beating pulse of low, suppressed sobs. . . . 

They were out of the children's ward now, walking along 
a clean bare corridor. Sylvia swallowed hard. Her eyes 
felt burning. Judith held her mother's hand tightly. Miss 
Lindstrom was explaining to Mrs. Marshall a new system 
of ventilation. 

" This is one of the women's wards," said their leader, 
opening another swinging door, from which rushed forth a 
fresh blast of iodoform. More rows of white beds, each 
with its mound of suffering, each with its haggard face 
of pain. More nurses, bearing basins of curious shape, 
bandages, hot-water bottles, rubber tubes. There was more 
restlessness here than in the children's ward, less helpless 
prostration before the Juggernaut of disease . . . fretful- 
ness, moans, tossing heads, wretched eyes which stared at 
the visitors in a hostile indifference. 

"Oh, they are just putting the dressing on such an 
interesting case ! " said Miss Lindstrom's voice coming to 
Sylvia from a great distance. She spoke with the glow of 
professional enthusiasm, with that certainty, peculiar to 
sincere doctors and nurses, that a complicated wound is a 
fascinating object. 

In spite of herself Sylvia had one glimpse of horribly 
lacerated red tissues. . . . She gripped her hands together 
after this and looked £xedly at a button otv bet ^^n^^ >a55JC^ 
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hllss Lindslrom's voice announced : " It's the Etnbary stiick 
that nukei lliat imssilile ; we've just woikcd out the applica- 
tion of it to skin-t;raft cases. Two yean ajo she'd liave toft 
her leg. Isn't it simply splendid I'* 

S))c uid cordially a« they moved forward: " 5ister Sclma 
uid to treat you as though you were the Qiteen o( Sweden, 
and I am! Vou're seeing things that visitors are nrvrr 
allowed to see." 

They walked on and on interminably, past innumerabls 
sick EOitls, each whirling alone in a self-centered storm of 
suffering; and then, somdiotv, they were in a laboratory, 
where an immensely slout and immensely jovial doctor ts 
while linen got down from a high siool to shake tiands with 
them and profess an imntensc willingness to enlertain them. 
"... but I haven't got anything much today." he said, 
with a disparaging wave of his liand towards his tcst-tubea. 
" Not a single death-warrant. Ob yes, I have too, ono 
brought in yesterday." He brought them a test-tube, slop- 
pend with cotton, and bade them note a liny bluish patch 
on the clear gelatine at the boiiom. " Tliat means he's & 
dead one, as much as if he faced the electric chair," b* 
explained. To the nurse he added, " A fellow in the men's 
ward. Pavilion C. Very interesting culture . . . first of 
thai kind I've had since I've been here." As he spok« bt 

LI lookbg at Sylvia with an open admiration, bold, ti»- 
isive, flippant. 
Tliey were |tassing along another corridor, hot. silent, 
etr footsteps falling dully on a long ninner of cormgaled 
niliber. with red borders which drew together in the distance 
il-e the rails streaming away from a train. Uehind a ctosed 
door there suddenly rose, and as quickly died away, ■ 
•cream of pain. With an effort Sylvia resisted the im 
lo clap her hands over her can. 

" Here we arc, at the minor operating-room," said Mil 
^^^iodsirom, pausing. " It's against the rules, but il ; 
^^■■nt lo look from across the room — just to say you'v 
^^Ken there — " She held the door open a little, « stlT 
^^Wv otfor of anxsllictic5 blew out in I ~ 
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breath from a dragon's cave. Mrs. Marshall and Judith 
stepped forward. But Sylvia clutched at her mother's arm 
and whispered: " Mother! Mother! I don't think I'll go on. 
I feel — I feel — I'll go back down to the entrance hall to 
wait." 

Mrs. Marshall nodded a preoccupied assent, and Sylvia 
fled away down the endless corridor, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, down repeated flights of scrubbed and 
sterilized marble stairs, into the entrance hall, and, like a 
bolt from a bow, out of it on the other side, out into the 
street, into the sunshine, the heat, the clatter, the blessed, 
blessed smell of cabbage and dish-water. . . . 

After a time she went to sit down on the top step of the 
hospital entrance to wait. She contemplated with exquisite 
enjoyment the vigorous, profane, hair-pulling quarrel be- 
tween two dirty little savages across the street. She could 
have kissed her hand to the loud-voiced woman who came 
scuffling to the window to scold them, clutching a dirty 
kimono together over a Hogarth-like expanse of bosom. 
They were well, these people, blood ran in their veins, tlieir 
skin was whole, they breathed air, not iodoform! Her 
mother had pulled the string too tight, and Sylvia's cars 
were full of the ugly twang of its snapping. 

When, at last, Judith and Mrs. Marshall came out, hand- 
in-hand, Sylvia sprang up to say : " What an awful place I 
I hope I'll never have to set foot in one again ! " But quick 
as was her impulse to speech, her perceptions were quicker, 
and before the pale exaltation of the other two, she fell 
silent, irritated, rebellious, thoroughly alien. They walked 
along in silence. Then Judith said, stammering a little with 
emotion, " M-M-Mother, I want to b-b-b-bc a trained 
n-n-nurse when I grow up." 
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CHAPTER XIU 
AN INSTRUMENT IN TUNE 

!^8 they drew near lo their toarding-honst late that afli 

noon, very hut. very crumpled, very solemn. a.nd very much 

out of liuie nilh one another, ihey were attontshcd lo sec 

little eager-faced boy dash out of the house and run 
wildly lu meet t)>.cm, sliouling as he came. 

Why, Lawrence Marshall! " cried his motlier, plcldug 
bim tip in strong arms; "how ever in the world did you 
fet here!" 

*' Father bnmgded roc," cried the child, clasping 
tightly around tite occk. " We got 5o lonesome for Moi 
wc couldn't wait." 

And tlien Sylvia had iiamped on her mind a picltire which 
was to come bock later — her father's face and eyes as bo 
nn down tlie steps to meet his wife. For he looked at his 
daughters only afterwards, as they were all walking along 
logelbcr, much excited, everybody talking at once, and 
Jianging on everybody's arm. ", . . Yes, Buddy's right I 
M'e found we missed you so, we decided life wasn't worth it. 
mVou don't know, Barban, what it's like without you — yoo 
don't kntm/f " 

Her father's voice sotmded to Sylria so loud, so gay, so 
vital, so inexpressibly welcome. , , , She leaped up at his 
lacc like a younj; do|[, for another kiss. "Oh. I'm awfully 
' id you camct ' she cried, wondering a little herself at the 
isily of her relief. She thought that slie must gel 
by himself quickly and tell him her side of that hoi- 

tal story, before her mother and Judith began on any 
luous raptures over it 

But there was no consecutive talk about anything after 
si/ were joyfully gathered in their ngly, 
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boarding-house bedroom. They loosened collars and belts, 
washed their perspiring and dusty faces, and brushed 
hair, to the tune of a magpie chatter. Sylvia did not 
realize that she and her father were the main sources of 
this volubility, she did not realize how she had missed his 
exuberance, she only knew that she felt a weight lifted from 
her heart. She had been tellmg him with great enjoyment 
jof the comic opera they had seen, as she finished putting 
the hairpins into her freshly smoothed hair, and turned, a 
pin still in her mouth, in time to be almost abashed by the 
expression in his eyes as he suddenly drew his wife to him. 

" Jove ! Barbara ! " he cried, half laughing, but with a 
quiver in his voice, " it's hell to be happily married ! A 
separation is — well, never mind about it. I came along 
anyhow ! And now I'm here I'll go to see Vic of course." 

" No, you won't," said Judith promptly. " She's gone 
back. To get Arnold out of a scrape." 

Mrs. Marshall explained further, and incidentally touched 
upon her sister-in-law's views of the relation between ex- 
pensive boys' schools and private tutors. Her dryly humor- 
ous version of this set her husband oflF in a great mirthful 
roar, to which Sylvia, after a moment of blankness, suddenly 
joined a burst of her own clear laughter. At the time she had 
seen nothing funny in Aunt Victoria's statement, but she was 
now immensely tickled to remember Aunt Victoria's Olym- 
pian certainty of herself and her mother's grave mask of 
serious consideration of the idea. Long after her father had 
stopped laughing, she still went on, breaking out into de- 
lighted giggles. Her new understanding of the satire back 
of her mother's quiet eyes, lent to Aunt Victoria's golden 
calm the quaint touch of caricature which made it self- 
deceived complacency. At the recollection she sent up 
rocket after rocket of schoolgirl laughter. 

Her mother, absorbed in conscientious anxiety about 
Sylvia's development, and deeply disappointed by the result 
of the visit to the hospital, ignored this laughter, nor did 
Sylvia at all guess that she was laughing away half the 
spell which Aunt Victoria had cast about her. When they 
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went down to their supper of watery crevned y 
and stewed apricots in thick saucers, she was in such goo4 1 
hmnor that she ale this iinappnizing fare with no protest 
" Now, Tolkj," said Professor Marshall, after supper. 
" wc have to go home tomorrow early, so we ought to have 
ODc more fling tonight. While I was waiting for you to 
come back tliis aflcrngon, I looked up what Oiicago has to 
offer in the way of flings, and this is what I iottnd. Here, 
Barbara," he took a tiny envelope out of his upper waist- 
coat pocket, " arc two tickets for the symphony orchestra. 
By the greatest of luck they're giving a s^wcial concert for 
•Dcne charily or other, a beautiful program; a sort of 
mottcal requiem. Sylvia mustn't miss it ; yon take ber. 
And here." he spun round to face Judith and Lawrence, 
producing another slim, tiny envelope from the other upper 
waistcoat pocket, " since symphony conceits are rather 
■oUd meat for milk teeth, and since they last till way after 
bedtime, I have provided another sort of entertainment; 
to wit: three seats for moving pictures of the only real aod 
antheniic Oieycnne Bill's Congress of the World's Froo- 
liersmen. All in favor of going there with roe, say ' Aye' " 
" Aye I " screamed Judith aod Lawrence. Everybody 
laughed in p'eased excitement and everyt)o«Iy seemed sat- 
illied except Mrs. Marshall, who irtsisted tliat she should 
go to the moving pictures whil« the Professor look Sylvia 
to the concert- 
Then followed tlic most amiable, generous wrangle as to 
which of the parents should enjoy the adult form of amuse- 
ment. But while the Professor grew more and more half- 
hearted in his protestations that he really didn't carv where 
he went, Mrs. Marshall grew more and mure positive that 
be must not he allowed to miss the music, finally silencing 
his last weak proffer of self-abnegation by saying peremp- 
torily : " No. no, Elliott ; go on in to your debauch of 
CRKXion. Ill take the children. Don't miss your chance. 
I' You know it means ten times as much la yna as to ma. 
You haven't heard a good orchestra in years." 
' SjrJru hsd never been m such a huse hall as the om 
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where they presently sat, high, giddily high in the eyrie of 
a top gallery. They looked down into yawning space. Tho 
vast size of the auditorium so dwarfed the people now taking 
their innumerable seats, that even after the immense audi- 
ence was assembled the great semicircular enclosure 
seemed empty and blank. It received those thousands of 
souls into its maw, and made no sign ; awaiting some visita- 
tion worthy of its bulk. 

The orchestra, an army of ants, straggled out on the stage, 
Sylvia w^as astonished at their numbers — sixteen first 
violins, she saw by the program! She commented to her 
father on the difficulty of keeping them all in tune. He 
smiled at her absently, bade her, with an air of suppressed 
excitement, wait until she had heard them, and fell to biting 
his nails nervously. She re-read the program and all the 
advertisements, hypnotized, like every one else in the audi- 
ence, by the sight of printed matter. She noticed that the 
first number of this memorial concert was the funeral march 
from the Gotterdammerung, which she knew very well 
from having heard a good many times a rather thin version 
of it for four strings and a piano. 

The conductor, a solitary ant, made his toilsome way 
across the great front of the stage, evoking a burst of 
applause, which resounded hollowly in the inhuman spaces 
of the building. He mounted a step, waved his antennae, 
there was a great indrawn breath of silence, and then Sylvia, 
waiting with agreeable curiosity to hear how a big orchestra 
would really sound, gasped and held her breath. The cup 
of that vast building suddenly brimmed with a magical flood 
of pure tone, coming from everywhere, from nowhere, from 
her own heart as well as from outside her body. The 
immense hall rang to the glorious quality of this sound a» 
a violin-back vibrates to the drawn bow. It rained down on 
her, it surged up to her, she could not believe that she 
really heard it. 

She looked quickly at her father. His arms were folded 
tightly across his chest. He was looking frowningly at 
iie back of the chair in front of him. It vf ^ ^n\^^tl\. ^C^oaX 
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Sylvia did not exist for him. She was detached from bet 
wonder at his pale sternness by the assault on her nerves 
made by the first of those barbaric outcries of woe, that sud- 
den, brief clamor of ^ief, the shouts of despair, the beating 
upon shields. Her heart stood still — There rose, sing- 
ing like an archangel, the mystic call of the Volsung, then 
the yearning melody of love; such glory, such longing for 
beauty, for life— and then brusquely, again and again, the 
screaming, sobbing recollection of the fact of death. . . . 
When it was over, Sylvia's breath was still coming panl- 

ingly. "Oh, Father! How — how wonderful — how " 

she murmured. 

He looked at her, as though he were angry with her, and 
yet scarcely seeming to know her, and spoke in a bard, 
bitter tone: " And it is years since I have heard one ! " He 
seemed to cry out upon her for the conditions of his life- 
She had no key for these words, could not imagine a 
meaning for them, and, chilled and repelled, wondered if she 
had heard him rightly. 

The funeral march from the Eroica began, and her 
fatlier's face softened. The sweKiiig volume of tone rose 
like a flood-tide. The great hall, the thousands of human 
hearts, all beat solemnly in the grave and hopeless pulsa- 
tions of the measured chords. The air was thick with sor- 
row, with quiet despair. No outcries here, no screams — 
the modem soul advancing somberly with a pale composure 
to the grave of its love, aware that during ail the centuries 
since the dead Siegfried was lifted hi^h on the shoulders of 
his warriors not a word of explanation, of consolation has 
been found; that the modem, barren self-control means 
only what the lurtiarian yells out in his open abandonment 
to sorrow — and yet such beauty, such beauty in that sing- 
ing thread of melody — " dunh Leiden, freudc!" 

Not even the shadow of death had ever fallen across 
Sylvia's life, or that of her father, to explain the premoni- 
tory emotion which now drew them together like two fright- 
ened children. Sylvia felt the inexorable music beating in 
Aer own veins, and when she took her father's hand it 
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seemed to her that its strong pulses throbbed to the same 
rhythm; beauty, and despair . . . hope . . . life . . . death. 
At the end, " Oh, Father — oh, Father ! " she said under 
her breath, imploringly, struggling to free herself from 
the muffling, enveloping sense of imminent disaster. He 
pressed her hand hard and smiled at her. It was his 
»own old smile, the father-look which had been her heart's 
home all her life — but it was infinitely sweeter to her now 
than ever before. She had never felt closer to him. 
There was a pause during which they did not speak, and 
then there burst upon them the splendid tumult of " Death 
and Transfiguration," which, like a great wind, swept Sylvia 
out of herself. She could not follow the music — she had 
never heard of it before. She was beaten down, over- 
whelmed, freed, as though the transfiguration were her 
own, from the pitiful barriers of consciousness. . . . 

" Was the concert good ? " asked Mrs. Marshall, yawning, 
and reaching out of bed to kiss Sylvia sleepily. She 
laughed a little at their faces. " Oh, music is a madness ! 
To spend a cheerful evening listening to death-music, and 
then come back looking like Moses before the Burning 
Bush ! " 

" Say, you ought to have seen the stunt they did with 
their lassos," cried Judith, waking in the bed on the other 
side of the room, and sitting up with her black hair tousled 
about her face. " Tm going to try it with the pinto when 
we get home." 

" I bet youll do it, too," came from Lawrence the loyal, 
always sure of Judith's strength, Judith's skill. 

Sylvia looked at her father over their heads and smiled 
faintly. It was a good smile, from a full heart. 

" Aunt Victoria sent our dresses," said Judith, dropping 
back on the pillow. " That big box over there. Mine has 
pink ribbons, and yours are blue." 

Mrs. Marshall looked at the big box with disfavor, and 
then at Sylvia, now sunk in a chair, her hands clasped be- 
hind her head, her eyes dreamy and half closed. 
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Across the room the long pasteboard box displayed a 
frothy mass of white lace and pale shining ribbons. Sylvia 
looked at it absently and made no move to examine it 
She closed her eyes again and beat an inaudible rhythm witb 
her raised fingers. All through her was ringinj; tlie upward- 
sui^^ng tide of sound at the end of " Death and Transfigura- 
tion." 

*' Oh, go to bed, Sylvia ; don't sit there maundering over 
the concert," said her mother, with a good-natured asperity, 
fint there was relief in her voice. 



CHAPTER XIT 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

To any one who is familiar with State University life, thii 
color of Sylvia's Freshman year will be vividly conveyed 
by the simple statement that she was not invited to join a 
fraternity. To any one who does not know State Uni- 
versity life, no description can convey anything approaching 
an adequate notion of the terribly determinative significance 
of that fact. 

The statement that she was invited to join no sorority 
is not literally true, for in the second semester when it was 
apparent that none of the three leading fraternities in- 
tended to take her in, there came a late " bid " from one of 
the third-rate sororities, of recent date, composed of girls 
like Sylvia who had not been included in the membership 
of the older, socially distinguished organizations. Cut to 
the quick by her exclusion from the others, Sylvia refused 
this tardy invitation with remorseless ingratitude. If sho 
were not to form one of the " swell " set of college, at least 
she would not proclaim herself one of the *' jays," th« 
"grinds," the queer girls, who wore their hair straight 
back from their foreheads, who invariably carried off Phi 
Beta Kappa, whose skirts hung badly, whose shoe-heels 
/turned over as they walked, who stood first in their classes, 
whose belts behind made a practice of revealing large white 
safety-pins; and whose hats, even disassociated from their 
dowdy wearers, and hanging in the cloakroom, were of an 
almost British eccentricity. 

Nothing of this sort could be alleged against Sylvia's 
appearance, which she felt, as she arrayed herself every 
morning, to be all that the most swagger frat could ask of a 
member. Aunt Victoria's boxes of dottdn^, Viet Qi9%Tbx£^Si» 
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fingers and passionate atlenlioa lo the subject, combined i 
tarn bcr out a copy, not lo be distinguished from the origi' J 
nal, of the ilaughier of a man with an income five limef.l 
that of her father. As she consulted her mirror, it occun 
to her also, as but an honest recognition of a contpicuook'l 
fact, thai her suitable anri hannonious toilets adonied a p 
son as pleasing to the eye as any of her cla.*sniatcs. 

During the last year of her life at home she had shot t 
Tety fast, and she was now a tall, slender prc&cnce, 
lerved from even the usual touching and delii;)i(ful aw 
wardoesi of seventeen by the Irainerl dexterity and strength 
with which she handled her body, as muscular, fuc all its 
rotmded slimness, v a boy's. Her hair was Iieauliful, a . 
brijght chestnut brown with a goo«l deal of red, its brilliants 
gkm broken into innumerable high-lights by t)ie ripple oi'| 
ill waviness; anti she had one other positive beauty, tlw 
learly penciled line of her long, dark eyebrows, which ran 
a trifle at the outer ends with a little quirk, giving an 
ilcfcritahle air of alertness and vivacity to her expressmn. 
Otherwise she was not at that age, nor did she ever become, 
so explicitly handsome as her sister Judith, who bad at 
every period of her life a head as beautiful as that OQ a 
Greek coin. But when the two were logelher, aiihougti t" 
perfectly adjusted proportions of Jmlith's pruud, dark fat 
brouf^t out the irregularilics of Sylvia's, disclosed the t~ 
of her snull nose, made more apparent the disptoport' 
width between her eyes, and showed her chin to be of ■ 
mnld in particubr, yet a modern eye tested with far t 
leasure on the older sister's face. A bright, quiverui 
itultly like sunshine on water, gave it a charm which wu 
dependent on the more obvious pretltncssrs of a 6ne> 
incd, whhr skin, extremely clear brown eyes, and B. 
.i;i;h and quiver, with pure, alarpiy cut c 

nk comers. Even in rcpo-c. 
■ ;ti unresponsive, and when i[ li ;;ited u 
i-if : M<r, it scemc<] to give out a M.-'l'lc I'ght. 
Juilitli's beautiful countenance sc^^nicd carvetl ( 
rejy iutnl and indcstmctlb^ stone- 
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And yet, in spite of this undeniably satisfactory physical 
outfit, and pre-eminent ability in athletics, Sylvia was not 
invited to join any of the best fraternities. It is not sur- 
prising that there was mingled with her bitterness on the 
subject a justifiable amount of bewilderment. What did 
they want? They recruited, from her very side in classes, 
girls without half her looks or cleverness. What was the 
matter with her? She would not for her life have given a 
sign to her family of her mental sufferings as, during that 
first autumn, day after day went by with no sign of welcome 
from the social leaders of her new world ; but a mark was 
left on her character by her affronted recognition of her 
total lack of success in this, her first appearance outside the 
sheltering walls of her home; her first trial by the real 
standards of the actual world of real people. 

The fact, which would have been balm to Sylvia's vanity, 
had she ever had the least knowledge of it, was that upon her 
appearance in the Freshman class she had been the occasion 
of violent discussion and almost of dissension in the councils 
of the two " best " fraternities. Her beauty, her charm, 
and the rumors of her excellence in tennis had made a flutter 
in the first fraternity meetings after the opening of the 
autumn term. The younger members of both Sigma Beta 
and Alpha Kappa counseled early and enthusiastic " rush- 
ing " of the new prize, but the Juniors and Seniors, wise in 
their day and generation, brought out a number of damning 
facts which would need to be taken into consideration if 
Sylvia wore their pin. 

There were, in both fraternities, daughters of other 
faculty families, who were naturally called upon to furnish 
inside information. They had been brought up from child- 
hood on the tradition of the Marshalls' hopeless queerness, 
and their collective statement of the Marshalls' position ran 
somewhat as follows : " The only professors who have any- 
thing to do with them are some of the jay young profs from 
the West, with no families; the funny old La Rues — ^you 
Icnow what a hopeless dowd Madame La Rue is — and Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, and though he comes from ^ v^^ i^Tc&j 
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he's an awful freak himself. They live 00 a farm, tile* 
farmen, at the end* of the earth from anybody thai any- 
body knows. They are ocvcr arieed lo l>e patron* of any 
rwetl college fundtonn. None of the fsculty ladies witB 
•ny MKial position ever call on Mrs. Marshall — and no 
wonder. She doesn't keep any help, and when the doorbell 
rings she's as apt to come running in from the diicken 
bouse with rubber boon on, and a basket of eggs — and the 
qiutrest dotlies ! Like a costume out of a book ; and they 
never have anybody lo wati on the tabic, jtut jump up and 
down themselves — you can imagine what kind of a frat 
lea or tuitquet Sylvia would give in such a home — and of 
course if we took her in, we couldn't very well teli her her 
family's so impossible we wouldn't want tlieir connectioit 
with the frat known — and ihe fttu<Jents who go there are a 
perfect collection of all the jays and grinds and freaks 
college. It's enough to mark you one to be seen ther* 
you meel all the crazy guys you see in claucs and De< 
uywhere else — and of course thai wouldn't stop w' 
Sylvia's frat tiiters 1>egan going there. Ami their house 
wouldn't do at ail to entertain in — it's queer — no rugs — 
dingy old furniture — nothing but books everywhere, even in 
iheir substitute for a parlor — and you're likely to meet nol 
only college freaks, tml woffc ones from goodness knows 
where, lliere'i a beer-drinking old monster who goes ihcr* 
L every Sunday to play the 6ddle ihat you wouldn't have 
■'^icak to you on ihe street for anything in the world. And 
* the way they entertain! My, in such a countrified way I 
Some of the company go out into the kitchen to help Mn. 
Uarihall serve up the refresUmenis—iind e^cr^lhing home* 
made — and they play charades, and nobody knowi what cIm 

— bean-hag, or spelling-dowu maybe " 

This appalling picture, which in justice to the young 
delineators muil be conceded to be not in the least over- 
drawn, was r^uiie enough la give pause lo tho>c impcltMU* 
and immature >ounR So[rfKimores who hail lacked ihe phik>- 
•ophical brea'llh of vision to tee that Sylvia was not Ul 
ito/Mted pbfnomeooa. 
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•hancc) an inseparable part of her background. After all, 
the sororities made no claim to be anything but social or- 
ganizations. Their standing in the college world depended 
upon their social background, and of course this could only 
be made up of a composite mingling of those of their ior 
dividual members. 

Fraternities did not wish to number more than sixteen or 
eighteen undergraduates. That meant only four or five to 
be chosen from each Freshman class, and that number of 
" nice " girls was not hard to find, girls who were not only 
well dressed, and lively and agreeable in themselves, but 
who came from large, well-kept, well-furnished houses on 
the right streets of La Chance ; with presentable, card-play- 
ing, call-paying, reception-giving mothers, who hired 
caterers for their entertainments; and respectably absented 
fathers with sizable pocketbooks and a habit of cash lib- 
erality. The social standing of the co-eds in State Unir 
versities was already precarious enough, without running 
the risk of acquiring dubious social connections. 

If Sylvia had been a boy, it is almost certain that fbm 
deficiencies of her family would have been overlooked in 
consideration of her potentialities in the athletic world. 
Success in athletics was to the men's fraternities what social 
standing was to the girls'. It must be remarked parentheti- 
cally that neither class of these organizations had the slight- 
est prejudice against high scholastic standing. On the con- 
trary it was regarded very kindly by fraternity members, as 
a desirable though not indispensable addition to social stand- 
ing and physical prowess. 

But Sylvia was not a boy, and her fine, promising gam« 
of tennis, her excellence in the swimming-pool, and her 
success on the gymnasium floor and on the flying rings, 
served no purpose but to bring to her the admiration of the 
duflTers among the girls, whom she despised, and the un- 
spoken envy of the fraternity girls, whose overtures at 
superficial friendliness she constantly rebuffed with stern, 
wounded pride. 

Tke sharpest stab to her pride came from \3\^ \w^N\ViSA 
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pnblicity of her ordeal. Fpr, ibough her family ki>ew noth* 

injf of what that first year out in the world meant lo her, 

she had not tlic conBuIalion of hoping ttvat tier condition was 

not perfectly ajiparent lo every one vl>e in llic cullrgc world. 

At llic tint ot the year, all gatherings of undergraduates not 

I in fralemitin hummed and buueil with specmaiions about 

■vho would or would not be " taken " by the leading fra- 

P'lemities. For e^'cry girl who was at all possible, each day 

' was a long suspense, beginning in Iwpe and ending in Itst- 

lessncss; and for Sylvta in an added shtinlcing from the 

eyes of her mates, which were, she knew, fixed on her with a 

relentless curiosity which was torture to one of her tem- 

icrament. She had been considered almost sure to be early 

Invited to join Aljitlia Kapj>a, the frat lu wliich most of the 

hcnlty daughters belonged, and all during the autumn the 

Kiras aware that when she look off her jacket in the cloak- 

EffDom, a hundred glances swept her to see if she wore at 

~tsl the coveted emblem of the "pledged " girl; aiu] wlien 

I Alplia Ka)>pa girl dianced to come near her with a 

Vcuual remark, she seemed lo hear a signihirant hush among 

plhe other girls, followed by an efiually si^iiVant bnzx of 

' whbpcred comment when the fn; ■■ - ' rr moved 

away again. This atmosphere y,- •■ imprc*> 

sioo on a nature ciiher more slu i>r more 

onimaginativc than Sylvia's (Ju.^..: .^. 

Lin the least affected by the expeiicncr), Inil il ca 
n morbid obsession of this stronjf. healthy, active-min 
notitij creature. It tinged with bitlemcss and Uacki 
fwhat should have been the uyilal-clcar cup holding I 
■.youth ami itilclligence and health. Site fanard that < 
Lene despised her. She imagined that people w1m> were i 
I reality fjuiie uiuware of her existence were looking at hw~ 
I and whiiiierini; together a \v-ondcnng discussion is to why 
|»lie was noi " in tl.r fwim " as such a girl ought lo be— «I1 

l^rls n- -■■ ■' - - -rrc- 

I AUj ; into a sort of ii-jrcJiIfur, rape by 

L^er im; irijj to regain the 'Iccni minimum 
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this constant play of bald speculation about whether she 
would or would not be considered " good enough " to be in- 
vited into a sorority. If only something definite would 
happen ! If there were only an occasion on which she might 
in some way proudly proclaim her utter indifference to fra- 
ternities and their actions! If only the miserable business 
were not so endlessly drawn out! She threw herself with 
a passionate absorption into her studies, her music, and her 
gynmasium work, cut off both from the "elect" and from the 
multitude, a proudly self-acknowledged maverick. She 
never lacked admiring followers among less brilliant girls 
who would have been adorers if she had not held them off 
at arm's length, but her vanity, far from being omnivorous, 
required more delicate food. She wished to be able to cry 
aloud to her world that she thought nothing and cared noth- 
ing about fraternities, and by incessant inner absorption in 
this conception she did to a considerable extent impose it 
upon the collective mind of her contemporaries. She, the 
yearningly friendly, sympathetic, sensitive, praise-craving 
Sylvia, came to be known, half respected and half disliked, 
as proud and clever, and ** high-brow," and offish, and con- 
ceited, and so " queer " that she cared nothing for the ordi- 
nary pleasures of ordinary girls. 

This reputation for a high-browed indifference to com- 
monplace mortals was naturally not a recommendation to 
the masculine undergraduates of the University. These 
young men, under the influence of reports of what was 
done at Cornell and other more eastern co-educational in- 
stitutions, were already strongly inclined to ignore the 
co-eds as much as possible. The tradition was growing 
rapidly that the proper thing was to invite the " town- 
girls" to the college proms and dances, and to sit beside 
them in the grandstand during football games. As yet, 
however, this tendency had not gone so far but that those 
co-eds who were members of a socially recognized fraternity 
were automatically saved from the neglect which enveloped 
all other but exceptionally flirtatious and undiscriminating 
girls. Each girls' fraternity, like the tnascuVm^ ox^^svvi:^- 
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•ioiw, gave one big hop in the coarse of the i 
•evenl smaller dances, as well as lawn-parties and ten 
ant] stage-coach parties to the football games. The younf 
men naturally wisher! to be invited to these functions, Ifa* 
increasing elaborateness of which kept pace with the in- 
creasing sophistication of life in La Chance and the increas- 
ing cost of whicli made the parents of llic girls groan. Con- 
aequently each masculine fraternity look care lliat ii did not 
incur the enmity of the organized and socially powerful 
•ororilies. But Sylvia was not protected by this scgis. Sh« 
was not inviied during her Freshman year to the dance* 
given by cither the sororities or the fraternities; and (hi 
Urge scattering crowd of masculine undergraduates wer« 
frightened away from the handsome girl by her utpposed 
baugiity intellectual tastes. 

Here again her isolation was partly the result of her own 
wish. The raw-boned, badly dressed farmers* lads, with 
red hands and rough hair, she (juiie as snobbishly ignored 
as sbc was ignored in her turn by the wcll-sei-up, fashion- 
ably dressed young swells of the Univer^ify. with their 
white hands, with their thin, gaudy socks laul!y pulled over 
their ankte-bones, and Iheir shining hair glistening like 
lactitier on their skulls (that being the desideratum in youth- 
ful masculine society of the place and lime). Sylvia snubbed 
the masculine jays of college partly because it was a breath 
of life to tier battered vanity to be able lo snub some one, 
and partly because they seemed to her. in comparison with 
the smart set, seen from afar, quite and utteHy undesirable. 
She would rather have no masculine attentions at all than 
luch [XKir provender for her feminine desire to conQoer. 

Thut she trod t)ie leafy walks of the beautiful campus 
alone, ignoring and ignored, keenly alive under her shell ol 
indiflcrence to the brilliant young men and tbeir chosen few 
I feminine companions. 



CHAPTER XV 
MRS. DRAPER BLOWS THE COALS 

The most brilliant of these couples were Jermain Fiske^ 
Jr., and Eleanor Hubert. The first was the son of the well- 
known and distinguished Colonel Jermain Fiske, one of the 
trustees of the University, ex-Senator from the State. He 
belonged to the old, free-handed, speech-making type of 
American statesmen, and, with his florid good looks, his 
great stature, his loud, resonant, challenging voice, and his 
picturesque reputation for highly successful double-dealing, 
he was one of the most talked-of men in the State, despite 
his advanced years. His enemies, who were not few, said 
that the shrewdest action of his surpassingly shrewd fife 
had been his voluntary retirement from the Senate and 
from political activities at the first low murmur heralding the 
muck-raking cyclone which was to devastate public life as 
men of his type understood it. But every inhabitant of the 
State, including his enemies, took an odd pride in his 
fiercely debonair defiance to old age, in his grandiloquent, 
too fluent public addresses, and in the manner in which, 
' despite his dubious private reputation, he held open to him, 
by sheer wi!l-power, sanctimonious doors which were closed 
to other less robust bad examples to youth. 

This typical specimen of an American class now passing 
away, had sent his son to the State University instead of to 
an expensive Eastern college because of his carefully 
avowed attitude of bluflF acceptance of a place among the 
plain people of the region. The presence of Jermain, Jr., 
in the classrooms of the State University had been capital 
for many a swelling phrase on his father's part — " What's 
good enough for the farmers' boys of my State is good 
enough for my boy," etc., etc. 

As far as the young man in question was concerned, he 
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certainly showed no signs whitcrcr of feeling bin 
ficcd for his father's advantage, and apparently considered 
that a leisurely sojourn for »evcn years (lie look both the 
B.A. and tlie three-year Law course) in a city the siie of 
La Chance was tty no means a liardsliip for a young man 
in the best of health, provided witli ample fundi, and never 
queslionetl as (o the dis]>osiliDn of his time. He had had 
at first a reputation for dis-sipation which, together with Us 
prowess on the football field, had nude him as much talked 
of on the campus as his father in the Slate; hut during hii 
later years, those spent in the Law School, he had, as the 
college phrase ran, " taken it out in being swagger," bad 
discarded his former sliady associates, had two rooms in 
the finest frat house on the camptis, and was tlie only 
student of the University to drive two horses tandem to a 
high, rcd-whcelcd dog-cart. His fine physique and reputa- 
tion for quick assertion of his rights saved him from the 
occasiotial taunt of dandyiiim which would have been fluns 
at any other student indulging in so unusual a freak of 
fashion. 

During Sylvia's FreshmaQ year there usually i 
him, on the lofty seat of this equipage, a sweet-faced, g 
broweil young lady, Ibc lovely flower blooming out c 
little girl who had so innocently asked her mother somr ten 
years ago what was a drunken reinhardt. The oldest 
daughter of the professor of European History was almost 
precisely Sylvia's age, but now, when Sylvia was laboring 
over her books in tlie veiy beginning of her college life, 
Eleanor Hubert was a finished product, a graduate of an 
exclusive, expensive girls' boarding-school in New York. 
and a that-year's debutante in La Chance society. Her 
name was constantly in the items of the «rvl<ty i»liimnii. she 
wore the roost profusely varied cosiurrr - " ' '"^.ve 
about the campus swaying like a lily 1< i^i 

undergraduate Sylvia's mind was n;i^ I 

Tigoruiis, and now too tborouRhly awa^.i, , . ,. ..-..uiV 

interests, not to seize with intcmt on the sultjccu she 
«lu(Ued thai year ; but enjoy at much u she tried to do. and 
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diidy this tonic mental discipline, there were many moments 
when the sight of Eleanor Hubert made her wonder if after 
ail higher mathematics and history were of any real value.. 

During this wretched year of stifled unhappiness, she not 
only studied with extreme concentration, but, with a healthy 
instinct, spent a great deal of time in the gymnasium. It 
was a delight to her to be able to swim in the winter-time, 
•he organized the first water-polo team among the co-eds, 
and she began to learn fencing from the Commandant of the 
University Battalion. He had been a crack with the foils 
at West Point, and never ceased trying to arouse an interest 
in what seemed to him the anly rational form of exercise; 
but fencing at that time had no intercollegiate vogue, and 
of all the young men and women at the State University, 
Sylvia alone took up his standing offer of free instruction 
to any one who cared to give the time to learn; and even 
Sylvia took up fencing primarily because it promised to 
give her one more occupation, left her less time for loneli- 
ness. As it turned out, however, these lessons proved far 
more to her than a temporary anodyne: they brought her 
a positive pleasure. She delighted the dumpy little captain 
with her aptness, and he took the greatest pains in his in- 
struction. Before the end of her Freshman year she twice 
succeeded in getting through his guard and landing a thrust 
on his well-rounded figure; and though to keep down her 
conceit he told her that he must be losing, along with his 
filendemess, some of his youthful agility, he confessed to his ^ 
wife that teaching Miss Marshall was the best fun he had 
had in years. The girl was as quick as a cat, and had a 
natural-bom fencer's wrist. 

During the summer vacation she kept up her practice 
with her father, who remembered enough of his early train- 
ing in Paris to be more than a match for her, and in the 
autumn of her Sophomore year, at the annual Gymnasium 
exhibition, she gave with the Commandant a public bout 
with the foils in which she notably distinguished herself. 
The astonished and long-continued applause for this new 
feature of the exhibition was a draught of nectar to her 
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embittered young heart, but she acknowledged it 
the smallest sign of p!ca»urc, lowing an iinpauive face u 
■he stood by the portly captain. s.ini and tall and yuung 
and haughty, joining htm in a sweeping, ceremonious salute 
with her fod to the enthusiastic audience, arid lumiog on her 
heel with a brusqueness as mditary as his own, to march 
firmly with high-lield head beside him back to the ranks 
blue-bloomered girls who slood watching her. 

The younger girls in Alpha Kappa and Sii-ma Beta 
•eizing this opiwrtunity to renew an old quarrel with 
elders in the fraternities and were acrimoniously hoping thai 
the older ones were quite satisfied with thrir loss of a bril- 
liant member. These accusations met with no ready answer 
from the somewhat crcsitallcn ciders, whose only defense 
was the entire unexpectedness of the way in which Sylvia 
was distinguishing herself. Who ever heard before of a 
girl doing anything remarkable in alhleltci? And anyhow, 
now in her Sophomore year it was too laic to do anything. 
A girl so notoriously proud would certainly not consider a 
tardy invitation, and it would not do to run the risk 
being refused. It ts not too miKh to say that to 
orerheard a conversatton like tliis would have changed 

course of Sylvia's development, but ol such colloquies 

could know nothing, attributing to ibe fralemitJes, with al 
■n outsider's resentful ovcrcstimation of their importance 
an arrogant solidarity of opinion and firmness ol 
which they were very far from possessing. 

Profeuor and Mrs. Marshall and Lawrence and Ji 
up in the front row of chairs set for the audience ahoat 
ntiming track, followed this exploit of Sylvia's with m 
open pride and sympathy, applauding even more heartily 
than did their ncii;hl>ors. Lawrence, as utua], began lo 

ieonqxMC a poem, tlie first line of which ran, 
■ Splendid, she wields her gleaming sword " 
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The most immediite mu]t o( this Rnl public Hjccm of 
Sjt}ina'^ was th« call paid to Mrs. Marshall on the dif 
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iolllowing by Mrs. Draper, the wife of the professor oJ 
Greek. Although there had never been any formal social 
intercourse between the two ladies, they had for a good 
many years met each other casually on the campus, and 
Mrs. Draper, with the extremely graceful manner of assur- 
ance which was her especial accomplishment, made it seem 
quite natural that she should call to congratulate Sylvia's 
mother on the girl's skill and beauty as shown in her prowess 
on the evening before. Mrs. Marshall prided herself on 
her undeceived view of life, but she was as ready to hear 
praise of her spirited and talented daughter as any other 
mother, and quite melted to Mrs. Draper, although her 
observations from afar of the other woman's career in La 
Chance had never before inclined her to tolerance. So that 
when Mrs. Draper rose to go and asked casually if Sylvia 
couldn't run in at five that afternoon to have a cup of tea 
at her house with a very few of her favorites among th# 
young people, Mrs. Marshall, rather inflexible by nature 
and quite unused to the subtleties of social intercourse, 
found herself unable to retreat quickly enough from her re- 
flected tone of cordiality to refuse the invitation for her 
daughter. 

When Sylvia came back to lunch she was vastly flut» 
tered and pleased by the invitation, and as she ate, her 
mind leaped from one possible sartorial combination to 
another. Whatever she wore must be exactly right to bt 
worthy of such a hostess: for Mrs. Draper was a con- 
spicuous figure in faculty society. She had acquired, 
through years of extremely intelligent manoeuvering, a repu- 
tation for choice exclusivcness which was accepted even in 
the most venerable of the old families of La Chance, those 
whose founders had built their log huts there as long as fifty 
years before. In faculty circles she occupied a unique posi- 
tion, envied and feared and admired and distrusted and 
copiously gossiped about by the faculty ladies, who accepted 
with eagerness any invitations to entertainments in her 
•mall, aesthetic, and perfectly appointed house. She was 
even by women with much more than her income :— 
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for of course Professor Draper had an i 
come ; il was hardly possible lo be anyWly unj 
longed 10 that minority of tl)c facility familie 
•ources beyond llic ulaiy granted by the State. 

Faculty ladies were, however, not favored with a §t«U 
oumbcr of iitvilalions to Mrs. Draper's select and amutinf 
teas and dinners, as that tady had a iin'cat fancy for sur- 
rounding herself with youth, meaning, for the most part. 
naturally enough, masculine youth. With an unerring and 
practised rye she picked out from each cla^^s the few young 
men who were to her purpose, and proclaiming with tb« 
most express lack of reticence the fony-thrcc years which 
■he by no means looked, she toob these cliusen few under 
A wing frankly maternal, giving them, in the course of aa 
intimate aciiuaintAnce with Iter and the dim and twilight 
ways of her Itouse and life, an enlightening experience of 
a ci%-iIitalion which she herself said, with a humorous ap- 
|ireciation of tier otra value, f)utte made over the youni;. aa- 
licked cuIm. This statement of her influence on most of 
tht young men drawn into her circle was perhaps not muck 
unggeratcil. 

From time to time she also admitted into this channed 
tirclc a young girl or two, though almost never one of tb« 
University girls, of whom she made the jolHcsl possible fun. 
Her favorites were the daughters of good La Chance 
fomilics who at Mvcnteen had " finished " at Miss Ilome'f 
Sdrct School for Young Ladies, and who came out in 
soctety not later than ci^ilcen. She seemctl able, as loof 
as she cared lo do it, to exercise as irresijiible a fascina- 
tion over these youthful members of her own rex a» over the 
older masculine undergraduates of the V'r.!ver_'ity. They 
copifl iJieir friend's hats and neckwear mu] \*'.(tr', and hd 
manneribm-^ <*f speech, were miserable if ^^c rc;;"ci;lcd them 
for a [fay, fiirvji:sly jealous of each other, .in! raised to th« 
seventh henvcn by attention from her. jml at jircienl lh« 
only girl admitted fre4]uently lo Mrs. Dra^iet's iniinucy was 
Eleanor Hubert. 

Oi tbe d»y fotlowuic the Gymnaitum exhibition, whia 
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Sjrlvia, promptly at five, entered the picturesque vine- 
covered Draper house, she found it occupied by none of 
the usual habitues of the place. The white-capped, black- 
garbed maid who opened the door to the girl held aside 
for her a pair of heavy brown-velvet portieres which veiled 
the entrance to the drawing-room. The utter silence of this 
•ervitor seemed portentous and inhuman to the young guest, 
unused to the polite convention that servants cast no 
shadow and do not exist save when serving their superiors. 

She found herself in a room as unlike any she had ever 
•een as though she had stepped into a new planet. The 
light here was as yellow as gold, and came from a great 
many candles which, in sconces and candelabra, stood about 
the room, their oblong yellow flame as steady in the breath- 
less quiet of the air as though they burned in a vault under- 
ground. There was not a book in the room, except one in 
a yellow cover lying beside a box of candy on the mantel- 
piece, but every ledge, table, projection, or shelf was cov- 
ered with small, queerly fashioned, dully gleaming objects 
of ivory, or silver, or brass, or carved wood, or porcelain. 

The mistress of the room now came in. She was in a 
loose garment of smoke-brown chiffon, held in place occa- 
•ionally about her luxuriously rounded figure by a heavy 
cord of brown silk. She advanced to Sylvia with both hands 
outstretched, and took the girl's slim, rather hard young 
fingers in the softest of melting palms. " Aren't you a 
dear, to be so exactly on time ! " she exclaimed. 

Sylvia was a little surprised. She had thought it axio- 
matic that people kept their appointments promptly. " Oh, 
I'm always on time," she answered simply. 

Mrs. Draper laughed and pulled her down on the sofa. 
"You clear-eyed young Diana, you won't allow me even 
an instant's illusion that you were eager to come to see me! ^ 

" Oh yes, I was! " said Sylvia hastily, fearing that she 
might have said something rude. 

Mrs. Draper laughed again and gave the hand she still 
held a squeeze. " You're adorable, that's what you are ! " 
She exploded this pointblank charge in Sylvia's face with 
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■onchalant ease, and went on with another. " Jerry Flsln 
is quite right about you. I suppose you know that you'r* 
here today so that Jcriy can meet you." 

As there was obviously not the faintest possibility o( 
Sylvia's having heard this save through her present ia- 
formant, she could only look what she felt, very much at 
a loss, and rather blank, with a heightened color. Mrs. 
Draper eyed her with an intentncss at variance with the 
lightness of her tone, as she continued : " I do think Jcrry'd 
have burned up in one flare, like a torch, if he couldn't 
have seen you at oncet After you'd fenced and disappcareti 
again into that stupid crowd of graceless girls, he kept 
track of you every minute with his opera-glasses, and kept 
laying : ' She's a goddess I Good Lord ! how she carries 
herself ! ' It was rather hard on poor Eleanor right there 
beside him, but I don't blame htm. Eleanor's a sweet thing, 
but she'd be sugar and water compared to champagne U 
■he stood up by you." 

For a good many months Sylvia had been craving praiM 
with a starved appetite, and although she found this down- 
pour of it rather drenching, she could not sufficiently coK 
lect herself to make the conventional decent pretense that it 
was unwelcome. She flushed deeply and looked at her 
hostess with dazzled eyes. Mrs. Draper affected to see in 
her silence a blankness as to the subject of the talk, and 
interrupted the flow of personalities to cry out, with a pre- 
tense of horror, " You don't mean to say you don't know 
who Jerry Fiske is!" 

Sylvia, as unused as her mother to conversational traps, 
fell into this otic with an eager promptness. " i)U yes, in- 
deed : 1 know him by sight very well," she said and stopped, 
flushing again at a significant laugh from Mrs. Draper. " I 
mean," she went on with dignity, "that Mr. Tiskc lias »^ 
ways liccn so prominent in college — football and all, you 
know — and his father being one of our Sintc Senators so 
lont;— 1 supjiose everybody on the campus knows him bjr 
•iTbt." Mrs. Draper patted the girl's shoulder propitiat* 
'OffO'- " y^^r y<*t of course," she assented. Sbe addeiX 
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''He's ever so good-looking, don't you think — like a great 
Viking with his yellow hair and bright blue eyes ? " 

" I never noticed his eyes," said Sylvia stiffly, suspicious 
of ridicule in the air. 

" Well, you'll have a chance to this afternoon," answered 
her hostess, " for he's the only other person who's to be 
admitted to the house. I had a great time excusing myself 
to Eleanor — she was coming to take me out driving — but of 
course it wouldn't do — for her own sake — the poor darling 
— to have her here today ! " 

Sylvia thought she could not have rightly understood the 
significance of this speech, and looked uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Draper said : " Oh, you needn't mind cutting Eleanor out — 
she's only a dear baby who can't feel anything very deeply. 
It's Mamma Hubert who's so mad about catching Jerry. 
Since she's heard he's to have the Fiske estate at Mercerton 
as soon as he graduates from Law School, she's like a wild 
creature! If Eleanor weren't the most unconscious littl© 
bait that ever hung on a hook Jerty'd have turned away in 
disgust long ago. He may not be so very acute, but Mamma 
Hubert and her manceuvers are not millstones for seeing 
through ! " 

The doorbell rang, one long and one short tap. " That's 
Jerry's ring," said Mrs. Draper composedly, as though she 
had been speaking of her husband. In an instant the heavy 
portieres were flung back by a vigorous arm, and a very 
tall, broad-shouldered, clean-shaven young man, in a well- 
tailored brown suit, stepped in. He accosted his hostess 
with easy assurance, but went through his introduction to 
Sylvia in a rather awkward silence. 

" Now we'll have tea," said Mrs. Draper at once, pressing 
a button. In a moment a maid brought in a tray shining 
with silver and porcelain, set it down on the table in front 
of Mrs. Draper, and then wheeled in a little circular table 
with shelves, a glorified edition in gleaming mahogany of 
the homely, white-painted wheeled-tray of Sylvia's home. 
On the shelves was a large assortment of delicate, smaH 
mkes and paper-thin sandwiches. While she poured 
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cnit the amber-colored tea into the translucent cnp^ 
Mrs. Draper kept up with the new-conier a lively tnoiM>- 
logue of |<erM)nalities, in which Sylvia, tor very ignarancs 
of ll)e people involveil, could take no part. She Kat silent, 
watching wilh concentration the two jxopte heforc her, the 
aingulariy handsome maa, certainty the liandsomesi man sha 
bad ever seen, and the far from handsome hut singularly 
alluring wnman who faced him, maktn;: sudi a disjilay of 
her two giwxl points, her rich hgurc and bcr tine dark eyes, 
tliat for an instant the rest of bcr person seemed ooo- 
cyistcnt. 

" How do yon like your tea, dear?" The mistress of 
the house brought her stranded guest back into the current 
of talk with this wcll-wom hook. 

" (Jh, it doesn't make any difTerenct," said Sylvia, wbo^ 
AS it happened, did not like the taste of tea. 

"You really ought to have it nectar; with whipped am- 
brasia on lop." Mrs. Draper troweled this iiatcineni oa 
with a dating smear, saving Sylvia from bcini; forced to 
answer, by adding lightly to the man. " la ambrosia any- 
thing that will whip, do you suppose f " 

" Never heard of it before," be answered, breaking his 
silence willi a carefree absence of shame at his confesttos 
of ignorance. " Sounds like one of those labels oa a Md*- 
water fountain that nobody ever samples.** 

Mrs. Draper made a humorously cxaEfJcrated gesture of 
despair and turned to Sylvia. "Well, it's just as well, my 
dear, thai you stiould know at the verj' l)ct:imiing what a 
perfect mon.tter of illiteracy he is I You needn't expect any- 
thing from him but his stupid good-Iofjks, and money aad 
(ascifialioa. Otherwise he's a Cave-Man lor ignoiaoc* 
You must take him in band 1 " She tumcl hack to the maa. 
** Sylvb, you know, ti as clever as she is bcaulifuL She bad 
the highest rank but three in Iter dau last year." 

Sylvia was overcome wilh astonishment liy this knowl- 
edge of a fact which had secntcd to make no impression oa 
the world ol the year before " Why. bow could you know 
ihatfahe cnoL 
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Mrs. Draper laughed. " Just hear her I " she appealed to 
the young man. Her method of promoting the acquaintance 
of the two young people seemed to consist in talking to each 
of the other. " Just hear her ! She converses as she fences 
— one bright flash, and you're skewered against the wall — 
no parryings possible ! " She faced Sylvia again : " Why, 
my dear, in answer to your rapier-like question, I must 
simply confess that this morning, being much struck with 
Jerry's being struck with you, I went over to the registrar's 
office and looked you up. I know that you passed supremely 
well in mathematics and French (what a quaint combina- 
tion!), very well indeed in history and chemistry, and 
moderately in botany. What's the matter with botany? I 
have always fotmd Professor Cross a very obliging little 
man." 

" He doesn't make me see any sense to botany," explained 
Sylvia, taking the question seriously. " I don't seem to get 
hold of any real reason for studying it at all. What dif- 
ference does it make if a bush is a hawthorn or not? — 
and anyhow, I know it's a hawthorn without studying 
botany." 

The young man spoke for himself now, with a keen relish 
for Sylvia's words. He faced her for the first time. '* Now 
you're shouting. Miss Marshall!" he said. "That's the 
most sensible thing I ever heard said. That's just what I 
always felt about the whole B.A. course, anyhow ! What's 
the difF? Who cares whether Charlemagne lived in six 
hundred or sixteen hundred? It all happened before we 
were bom. What's it all to us ? " 

Sylvia looked squarely at him, a little startled at his di- 
rectly addressing her, not hearing a word of what he said 
in the vividness of her first-hand impression of his per- 
sonality, his brilliant blue eyes, his full, very red lips, his 
boldly handsome face and carriage, his air of confidence. 
In spite of his verbal agreement with her opinion, his look 
crossed hers clashing:Iy, like a challenge, a novelty in the 
amicable harmony which had been the tradition of her life. 
She felt that tradition to be not without its monotony, and 




ber young blood vanned She gazed back at him stlcnlly, 
wondcringly, frankly. 

Willi her radiantly sensuoas youth in ihc first splendor of 
its opening, wJlh ihis frank, direct look, iihc had a moment 
of briltonce to nuke the eyes of age shade themselves as 
against a dazzling brightness. The eyes of the man op- 
posite her were not those of age. They i»tcd on her. 
aroused, kindling to heaL His head went up like a stag's. 
She fcil a mamcntary hot throb of excitciocnt, as tliough 
her body were one great fiddle-string, twanging under ■ 
vigorously pluckirg thumb. It was thrilling, it was slartlint;, 
U was not altogether pleasant. The comers of her sensitive 
mouth twitched uncertainly. 

Mrs. Draper, observing from under her dowa-drooped 

lids this silent passage between the two, murmured amuaedlf 

. to berscU, "Ah, now you*re tliouting, my ctiiidrtnl" 



CHAPTER XVI 
PLAYING WITH MATCHES 

There was much that was acrid about the sweetness oi 
triumph which the next months brought Sylvia. The sud- 
den change in her life had not come until there was an 
accumulation of bitterness in her heart the venting of which 
was the strongest emotion of that period of strong emotions. 
As she drove about the campus, perched on the high seat 
of the red-wheeled dog-cart, her lovely face looked down 
with none of Eleanor Hubert's gentleness into the envying 
eyes of the other girls. A high color burned in her cheeks, 
and her bright eyes were not soft. She looked continually 
excited. 

At home she was hard to live with, quick to take ofFens# 
at the least breath of the adverse criticism which she felt, 
unspoken and forbearing but thick in the air about her. Sh# 
neglected her music, she neglected her studies; she spent 
long hours of feverish toil over Aunt Victoria's chiffons and 
silks. There was need for many toilets now, for the in- 
cessantly recurring social events to which she went with 
young Fiske, chaperoned by Mrs. Draper, who had for her 
old rival and enemy, Mrs. Hubert, the most mocking of 
friendly smiles, as she entered a ballroom, the acknowledged 
sponsor of the brilliant young sensation of the colleg« 
•eason. 

At these dances Sylvia had the grim satisfaction, not in- 
frequently the experience of intelligent young ladies, of 
being surrounded by crowds of admiring young men, for 
whom she had no admiration, the barren sterility of whosi 
conversation filled her with astonishment, even in her fever 
of exultation. She knew the delights of frequently " split- 
ting" her dances so that there might be enough to go 
acotind. She was plunged headlong mlo \!c^^ XawwvV ^\ 
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exdtcment which U the life of a social favorite at i 

^ State L'nivenity, that breathless whirl of one cngageni 

^^2>ftcr another for every evening and for rno^i of the days, ' 

^^wvhich is one of the oddest developments of the acadonk 

^^KUfe as planned and provided for by the pioneer (aiheni of 

^^v those great Western commonwealth) ; and she savored every 

^ moment of it, (or during every moment she drank deep at 

the bitter fountain of ]>ersonal vindication. She went to 

all the affairs which liad ignored her the year before, to all 

the dances given by the "swell men's fratemiiies," to the 

Sophcxnorc bop, to the " Football Dance," at llie end of tiM 

» season, to the big reception given to the Freshman class by 
the Seniors. And in adiliiion lo Uiese evening affairs, sbt 
ippearcd beside Jerry Fislce at every fooltnlt game, at tba 
first Glee Gub Concert, at the outdoor play given by th* 
Literary Societies, and very frequently at the vicekiy recep- 
tions to the students tendered by the ladies of the faculty. 
These alTaifs were always sfioken of by the faculty aa 
■n attempt to create a homogeneous social atmosphere on 
the camiius; but this attempt had ended, as such ciTorts 
usually du, in adding to the beuildering plethora of social 
life nf those students who already had loo much, and i 
being an added sling to tlie solitude and ostracism of th 
who had none. Naturally enough, the ladies of the fac 
who look most inlerest in these aftcntoon functions i 
E the ones who cared most for society life, and there \ 

mly too obviouit a contrast between their manner uf kin<ll 
I vague, condescending interest shown to one of the " 
titrctc" stu'fei'.ls, and the rasy familiarity thoivn to one t 
I those socially "possible." The "rough-neck*" seldom 
|lought out more litan once tlic prettily ilccotatcd \a\Aa 

iprcad cvcr>' l->i'l,iy afternoon in the Faculty 1 
f reailing-tnom of the Ubmry. Sylvia especially tl 
J'flnly occa;.i(>n when she had ventured into thU I 
■1 ifKi intensely from the diflcren« j 

1'cr and thai given Eleanor Hulwrt to FrI 

ry resentment. After tliat experience, sh« 

• ng the balls with tbc qll 
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in hand, her head held proudly high, and nevcrtjif^cd evcm 
to glance in at the gleaming tables, the lightetrcandles, and 
the little groups of easily self-confident fraternity men and 
girls laughing and talking over their teacups, and revenging 
vicariously the rest of the ignored student-body by the calm 
young insolence with which they in their turn ignored their 
presumptive hostesses, the faculty ladies. 

Mrs. Draper changed all this for Sylvia with a wave of 
her wand. She took the greatest pains to introduce her 
protegee into this phase of the social life of the University. 
On these occasions, as beautiful and as over-dressed as any 
girl in the room, with Jermain Fiskc in obvious attendance ; 
with the exclusive Mrs. Draper setting in a rich frame of 
conmientary any remark she happened to make (Sylvia was 
acquiring a reputation for great wit) ; with Eleanor Hubert, 
eclipsed, sitting in a corner, quite deserted save for a funny 
countrified freak assistant in chemistry ; with all the '* swell- 
est frat men " in college rushing to get her tea and sand- 
wiches ; with Mrs. Hubert plunged obviously into acute ui»- 
happiness, Sylvia knew as ugly moments of mean satisfac- 
tion as often fall to the lot even of very pretty young 
women. 

At home she knew no moments of satisfaction of any 
variety, although there was no disapprobation expressed by 
any one, except in one or two characteristically recondite 
comments by Professor Kennedy, who was taking a rather 
uneasy triumph in the proof of an old theory of his as to 
Sylvia's character. One afternoon, at a football game, he 
came up to her on the grandstand, shook hands with Jer- 
main Fiske, whom he had flunked innumerable times in 
algebra, and remarked in his most acid voice that he wished 
to congratulate the young man on being the perfect specimen 
of the dolichocephalic blond whose arrival in Sylvia's life 
he had predicted years before. Sylvia, belligerently aware 
of the attitude of her home world, and ready to resent 
criticism, took the liveliest offense at this obscure comment, 
which she perfectly understood. She flushed indignantly and 
glared in silence with the eyes of an angry young goddess. 
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Toung Fishf, who found the remark, or any other made li 
ft college prof, >;*iitc as unintelligible a& il was imimporta] 

I laughed with careless impudence In the old man's face ; a 
Wrs. Draper, for all her kcenne&s, could make notliing of fi 
|t sounded, however, so quite like a dictum which she ha 
jwlf would liave liked to make, that slic cross-qurstiau 
bylvia aftcrivards as to its meaning: but Sylvia lieil tluentlj 
lUscning that it was just some of Professor Kcnned/l 
nalhemslicaf gibberish whkh tuit) no meaning. 
In tlic growing acquaintance of Sylvia and Jcrmain, Mn!* 
Draper aclcd assiduously as chaperon, a rcrtnemcnt of 
oophisticaicd society whidi was, as a rule, but vaguely ob- 
•ervcd in the chaotic flux of Slate University social life, and 
■lie so managed aflairs tiut they were seldom together 
alone. For obvious reasons Sylvia preferred to see the 
young man elsewhere titan in her own home, where indeed 
be made almost no appearance, beyond standing at the door 
of an evening, very handsome and distinguished in hi) 
evening dre^s, wailing for Sylvia to put on her wraps and 
go out witli him to the carriage where Mrs. Draper sat ex- 
pectant, furred and velvet-wrapped. This discreet ma»> 
ager made no objection to .Sylvia's driving about llie campus 
in the daytime alone with JermaJn, but to hii proftosal to 
(Jtive the ^irl out lu the country-club for dinner uae evening 
the added blandly tiie imperious proviso that she be of the 
parly; ami she discouraged with firmi^ets any projects for 
solitary wa.ks together throu^ the woods near the campus 
although this was a recognixed form of co-cducatiottal 
amusement at that institutioa of learning. 

For all her air of free-and-easy eiiualily with the yoonf 

she had at limes a cenain blighting glance whkh, 

tnrnctl on him suddenly, always brought h'-.m !■> an ou'rec- 

mt wiih her ofinion, an agreement whi^Ii ■ ly | 

Hn^ but vorkil on hi* tongue, but whirl i 
acknowic'IfC'I '»i*i5 of action. A-. 
rquiesced. with an eagemcu which she 'ii roi try \ 
ndcrstaml. in any arrangerocat which precluded Icte " 
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She did not, as a matter of fact, try to understand any- 
thing of what was happening to her. She was by no means 
sure that she liked it, but was stiffened into a stubborn re- 
sistance to any doubts by the unvoiced objection to it all at 
home. With an instinct against disproportion, perverse per- 
haps in this case, but with a germ of soundness in it, she 
felt confusedly and resentfully that since her home circle 
was so patently narrow and exaggerated in its standard of 
personality, she would just have to even things up by 
being a little less fastidious than was her instinct ; and on the 
one or two occasions when a sudden sight of Jerry sent 
through her a strange, unpleasant stir of all her flesh, she 
crushed the feeling out of sight under her determination to 
assert her own judgment and standards against those which 
had (she now felt) so tyrannically influenced her childhood. 
But for the most part she did little thinking, shaking as 
loudly as possible the reverberating rattle of physical ex- 
citement. 

Thus everything progressed smoothly under Mrs. Dra- 
per's management. The young couple met each other 
usually in the rather close air of her candle-lighted living- 
room, drinking a great deal of tea, consuming large numbers 
of delicate, strangely compounded sandwiches, and listen- 
ing to an endless flow of somewhat startlingly frank per- 
sonalities from the magnetic mistress of the house. Sylvia 
and Jermain did not talk much on these occasions. They 
listened with edification to the racy remarks of their hostess, 
voicing that theoretical " broadness " of opinion as to the 
conduct of life which, quite as much as the perfume which 
she always used, was a specialty of her provocative per- 
sonality ; they spoke now and then, to be sure, as she drew 
them into conversation, but their real intercourse was al- 
most altogether silent. They eyed each other across the 
table, breathing quickly, and flushing or paling if their 
hands chanced to touch in the services of the tea-table. 
Once the young man came in earlier than usual and found 
Sylvia alone for a moment in the silent, glowing, perfumed 
room. He took her hand, apparently for the otdm-ajrj Ve^s^^ 
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clasp of greeting, but with a surge of his blood retail 

il, pressing it so fiercely that his ring cut into her finj 

causing a tiny drop of bright red to 3>!)ow on the youlhl 

saioolh«e&5 of Iter skin. At tliis living ruby Ilicy boUi stared 

fixedly for an instant; then Mrs. Drafter came hastily into 

I the room, saying chidingly, " Come, come, cliitdren [ " ani] 

L looking with displeasure at the man's darkly flushed face. 

I Sylvia was paler than usual for the rest of the afternoon, 

l^nd could not swallow a mouthful of the appetiiing food, 

K'vhich as a rule she devoured with the frank satisfaction of 

t hungry diild. She sat, rather while, not talking much, 

i ■voiding Jerry's eyes for no reason that she could analyze, 

■And, in ttie pauses of the conversation, could hear the blood 

■nngiog loudly in her ears. 

Yet. allhotigh she felt the oddest relief, as after one 
' escape, at the end of each of these afternoons with her 
acquaintances, afternoons in which tlic three seemed 
pclually gliding down a steep incline and as pcrpel 
, being arrcsicd on the brink of some unc\t>!aincd pi 
I fhe found that their atmosphere had sjicilpd entirely her 
I relish iiir the atmosptierc of her linmc. Tl;r hurae eupper- 
' table seemed to her singularly flat and distasieful with ita 
commonjitacc fare — hot chocolate and creamed )K>tatoo and 
apple sauce, and lis brisk, impersonal talk of socialism, and 
politics, and small home events, and music As it hap- 
pened, the quartet had the lack of intuition to play a gi 
deal of Haydn that auiuom, and to Sylria the 
obvious taT>-iap-tap of the hearty old nuster seemed 
lypify tlie lal<i. uniubtle obtuseness of tlie bumc aitili 
I towards life. She herself took to playing the less ilifTtcult 
lof the Chopin nocturnes with a languorutis over-accentuation 
[of their softness which she was careful to keep from the 
ar» of o'd ReirdiardL Ilui one evening he came in, un- 
nrd, listened to her performance of tlic B-ilat minor 
xiume with a frown, and pulled her away from the 
t before Ehe had lini«hcd. " Not true muiic, not Inia 
; act true anvdingsl" he said, speaking however with 
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with a dirty old hand. " Listen ! " He clapped his fiddl« 
under his chin and played the air of the andante from the 
Kreutzer Sonata with so singing and heavenly a tone that 
Sylvia, as helpless an instrument in his skilful hands as 
the violin itself, felt the nervous tears stinging her eyelids* 

This did not prevent her making a long detour the next 
day to avoid meeting the uncomely old musician on the 
street and being obliged to recognize him publicly. She 
lived in perpetual dread of being thus forced, when in the 
company of Mrs. Draper or Jermain, to acknowledge her 
connection with him, or with Cousin Pamelia, or with any 
of the eccentrics who frequented her parents' home, and 
whom it was physically impossible to imagine drinking tea 
at Mrs. Draper's table. 

It was beside this same table that she met, one day in 
early December, Jermain Fiske's distinguished father. He 
explained that he was in La Chance for a day on his way 
from Washington to Mercerton, where the Fiske family 
was collecting for its annual Christmas house-party, and 
had dropped in on Mrs. Draper quite unexpectedly. He 
was, he added, delighted that it happened to be a day 
when he could meet the lovely Miss Marshall of whom 
(with a heavy accent of jocose significance) he had heard 
so much. Sylvia was a little confused by the pointed atten- 
tions of this gallant old warrior, oddly in contrast with the 
manner of other elderly men she knew; but she thought 
him very handsome, with his sweeping white mustache, his 
bright blue eyes, so like his son's, and she was much im- 
pressed with his frock-coat, fitting snugly around his well- 
knit, erect figure, and with the silk hat which she noticed 
on the table in the hall as she went in. Frock-coats and 
silk hats were objects seldom encountered in La Chance, 
except in illustrations to magazine-stories, or in photographs 
of life in New York or Washington. But of course, she 
reflected, Colonel Fiske lived most of his life in Washington, 
about the cosmopolitan delights of which he talked most 
eloquently to the two ladies. 

As was inevitable, Sylvia also met ELtaxioi l^xi^^xX \&ssc^ 
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or less at Mrs. Draper's. Sylvia had been rendered acutely 
self-conscious in that direction by Mrs. Draper's very open 
comments on her role in the life of the other girl, and at 
first had been so smitten by embarrassment as positively to 
be awkward, a rare event in her life : but she was soon set at 
ease by the other girl's gentle friendliness, so simple and sin- 
cere that even Sylvia's suspicious vanity could not feci it to be 
condescension. Eleanor's sweet eyes shone so kindly on her 
successful rival, and she showed so frank and unenvious an 
admiration of Sylvia's wit and learning, displayed perhaps 
a trifle ostentatiously by that young lady in the ensuing con- 
versation with Mrs. Draper, that Sylvia had a fresh, healing 
impulse of shame for her own recently acquired attitude of 
triumphing hostility towards the world. 

At the same time she felt a surprised contempt for the 
other girl's ignorance and almost illiteracy. Whatever else 
Eleanor had learned in the exclusive and expensive girls' 
school in New York, she had not learned to hold her own 
in a conversation on the most ordinary topics; and as for 
Mrs. Draper's highly spiced comments on life and folk, her 
young friend made not the slightest attempt to cope with 
them or even to understand them. The alluring mistress 
of the house might talk of sex-antagonism and the hateful* 
ness of the puritanical elements of American life as much 
as she pleased. It all passed over the head of the lovely, 
fair girl, sipping her tea and raising her candid eyes to meet 
with a trustful smile, perhaps a little blank, the glance of 
whomever chanced to be looking at her. It was significant 
that she had the same smile for each of the three very db- 
similar persons who sat about the tea-table. Of all the circle 
into which Sylvia's changed life had plunged her, Eleanor, 
the type of the conventional society bud, was, oddly enough, 
the only one she cared to talk about in her own extremely 
unconventional home. But even on this topic she felt 
herself bruised and jarred by the severity, the unpictur- 
csquc austerity of the home standards. /\s she was trying to 
give her mother some idea of Eleanor's character, she quoted 
ooe day a remark of Mrs. Draper's, to the effect that 
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" Eleanor no more knows the meaning of her beauty than 
a rose the meaning of its perfume." Mrs. Marshall kept 
a forbidding silence for a moment and then said : " I don't 
take much stock in that sort of unconsciousness. Eleanor 
isn't a rose, she isn't even a child. She's a woman. The 
sooner girls learn that distinction, the better off they'll be, 
and the fewer chances they'll run of being horribly mis- 
understood." 

Sylvia felt very angry with her mother for this un- 
sympathetic treatment of a pretty phrase, and thought with 
resentment that it was not her fault if she were becoming 
more and more alienated from her family. 

This was a feeling adroitly fostered by Mrs. Diaper, who, 
in her endless talks with Sylvia and Jermain about them- 
selves, had hit upon an expression and a turn of phrase 
which was to have more influence on Sylvia's development 
than its brevity seemed to warrant. She had, one day, 
called Sylvia a little Athenian, growing up, by the oddest 
of mistakes, in Sparta. Sylvia, who was in the Pater-read- 
ing stage of development, caaght at her friend's phrase as 
at the longed-for key to her situation. It explained every- 
thing. It made everything appear in the light she wished 
for. Above all it enabled her to clarify her attitude towards 
her home. Now she understood. One did not scorn Sparta. 
One respected it, it was a noble influence in life; but for 
an Athenian, for whom amenity and beauty and suavity 
were as essential as food, Sparta was death. As was natural 
to her age and temperament, she sucked a vast amount of 
pleasure out of this pitying analysis of her subtle, compli- 
cated needs and the bare crudity of her surroundings. She 
now read Pater more assiduously than ever, always carry- 
ing a volume about with her text-books, and feeding on 
this delicate fare in such unlikely and dissimilar p'aces as 
on. the trolley-cars, in the kitchen, in the intervals of prepar- 
ing a meal, or in Mrs. Draper's living-room, waiting for 
the problematical entrance of that erratic luminary. 

There was none of Mrs. Draper's habits of life which 
made more of an impression on Sylvia's imagination thair 




her custom of disregarding engagements and appotnlmeota, 
of coming and going, appearing and disappearing quite a» 
she pleased. To the daughter of a icrujiulously exact 
family, which regarded tardiness as a fault, and breaking an 
appoiDlment as a crime, this high'ltanded ticxitiility in deal- 
ing villi time and bonds and promises had an exciting 
quality of frcedoto. 

On a good many occasions these periods of waitii 

chanced lo be shared by Eleanor Hubert, for whom, aft 

the first two or three encounlcrs. Sylvia came to have "J 

L rather condescending sympathy, singularly in contrast to tb* 

Knneasy envy with which she had regarded her only a few 

I months before. However, as r^arils dress, Eleanor wa* 

ctill a phenomenon of tlie greatest interest, aod Sylvia never 

saw her without gelling an idea or two, althi]ugh it was 

plain to any one who knew Eleanor that this mastery of 

■ the techni(|ue of modem American costume was no achievc- 

■ ment of her own, that she was merely the lovely and pll>- 
I tic material molded, perhaps to slightly over-complicalcd 
'effects, by her mother's hands. 

From that absent but perva^ve personality Sylvia took 
one suggestion after another. For instance, a very brief 
association with Eleanor caused her to relegate to the scrap- 
heap of the "cotnmon" the ready-made white mdiing for 
neck and sleeves which she hai) always before taken for 
granted. Eleanor's slim neck and smooth wrlfl' were al- 
l ways set off by a few io'As of the tinest ^■ ' < idj 

Iwith dexterous cardcvsneu, and always m' 
[that they were obvinusly renewed by a ■- 

mly a few hours' wcariug. The first time >:.c ^,i.v 

Sylvia noticed litis detail with appreciation, and inuncdiaM 

Struggled tu reproduce il in her own costume. Like c 

pfcaU of the lesser arts this perfect trifle turned oot tu t 

3»d upon the u^e of the lighlcM and most admit toodi 

K'onc of the chilTon which came in Aunt Victoria'* boxe* 

BiroukI do. Il must be fresh from the ehop-cotinter, rutoout 

i this was lo Sylvia's vcty modest allowance for drvu 

EtTD ibco abe cpoiled many a yard of the &lmy, ttiuoaaagB- 
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able stuff before she could catch the spirit of those ap- 
parently careless folds, so loosely disposed and yet nevcf 
displaced. It was a phenomenon over which a philosopher 
might well have pondered, this spectacle of Sylvia's keen 
brain and well-developed will-power equally concerned with 
the problems of chemistry and philosophy and history, and 
with the problem of chiffon folds. She herself was aware 
of no incongruity, indeed of no difference, between the two 
torts of efforts. 

Many other matters of Eleanor's attire proved as fruitful 
of suggestion as this, although Aunt Victoria's well-remen>- 
bered dictum about the " kitchen-maid's pin-cushion " was 
a guiding finger-board which warned Sylvia against ibm 
multiplication of detail, even desirable detail. 

Mrs. Hubert had evidently studied deeply the sources of 
distinction in modem dress, and had grasped with philo- 
sophic thoroughness the underlying principle of the art; 
which is to show effects obviously costly, but the cost of 
which is due less to mere brute cash than to prodigally ex* 
pended effort. Eleanor never wore a costume which did 
not show the copious exercise by some alert-minded human 
being, presumably with an immortal soul, of the priceless 
qualities of invention, creative thought, trained attention, 
and prodigious industry. Mrs. Hubert's unchallengeable 
slogan was that dress should be an expression of individ- 
uality, and by dint of utilizing all the details of the attirt 
of herself and of her two daughters, down to the last ruffle 
and buttonhole, she found this medium quite sufficient to 
express the whole of her own individuality, the conspicuous 
force of which was readily conceded by any observer of the 
lady's life. 

As for Eleanor's own individuality, any one in search of 
that very unobtrusive quality would have found it more in 
the expression of her eyes and in the childlike lines of 
her lips than in her toilets. It is possible that Mrs. Hubert 
might have regarded it as an unkind visitation of Provi- 
dence that the results of her lifetime of effort in an im- 
portant art should have been of such sVvgVil SxyX^t^V Vq \^Mt 
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daughter, and should have served, during the auttsmn 
consideration, chiefly as hints and suggestions for iMif 
daughter's successful rival. 

That she was Eleanor's successful rival, Sylvia had Mrt. 
Draper's more than outspoken word. That lady openly 
gloried in the impending defeat of Mrs. Hubert's machina- 
tions to secure the Fiske money and position for Eleanor; 
altliough she admitted that a man like Jerry had his two 
opposing sides, and that he was quite capable of being 
attracted by two such contrasting types as Sylvia and 
Eleanor. She informed Sylvia indeed that the present wift 
of Colonel Fiske — his third, by the way — had evidently been 
in her youth a girl of Eleanor's temperament. It was mors 
than apparent, however, that in the case of the son, Sylvia's 
*" type " was in the ascendent ; but it must be set down to 
Sylvia's credit that the circumstance of successful competi- 
tion gave her no satisfaction. She often heartily wished 
Eleanor out of it. She could never meet the candid sweet- 
ness of tlic other's eyes without a qualm of discomfort, and 
she sufTercd acutely under Eleanor's gentle amiability. 

Once or twice when Mrs. Draper was too outrageously 
late at an appointment for tea, the two girls gave her up, and 
leaving the house, walked side by side back across the 
campus, Sylvia quite aware of the wondering surmise which 
followc 1 their appearance together. On these occasions, 
Eleanor talked with more freedom than in Mrs. Draper's 
presence, always in the quietest, simplest way, of small 
events and quite uninteresting minor matters in her life, or 
the life of il e various household pets, of which she seemed 
cxtrcrr.cly fond. Sylvia could not understand why, when 
she bade licr good-bye at the driveway leading into the 
Hul>crt house, she should feel anything but a rather coiv- 
tem;)ii!ous amusement for the other's insi:^nificance, but 
the odd fact v/as that her heart swelled with inexplicabit 
wamnh. Once s!ie yielded to this foolish impulse, and felt 
a quivcrinq^ scr.hc of pleasure at the sudden startled re* 
jfponsiveness with which Eleanor returned a kiss, Hf py f^ 
to her as Uiough she were an older, stronger sister. 
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One dark late afternoon in early December, Sylvia waited 
alone in the candle-lighted shrine, neither Eleanor nor her 
hostess appearing. After five o'clock she started home alone 
along the heavily shaded paths of the campus, as dim as 
caves in the interval before the big, winking sputtering arc- 
lights were flashed on. She walked swiftly and lightly 
as was her well-trained habit, and before she knew it, was 
close upon a couple sauntering in very close proximity. 
With the surety of long practice Sylvia instantly diagnosed 
them as a college couple indulging in what was knowu 
euphemistically as "campus work,** and prepared to pass 
them with the slight effect of scorn for philanderings which 
she always managed to throw into her high-held head and 
squarely swinging shoulders. But as she came up closer, 
walking noiselessly in the dusk, she recognized an eccentric, 
flame-colored plume just visible in the dim light, hanging 
down from the girl's hat— and stopped short, filled with a 
rush of very complicated feelings. The only flame-colored 
plume in La Chance was owned and worn by Eleanor 
Hubert, and if she were out sauntering amorously in the 
twilight, with whom could she be but Jerry Fiske, — and 
that meant — Sylvia's pangs of conscience about supplant- 
ing Eleanor were swept away by a flood of anger as at a 
defeat. She could not make out the girl's companion, be- 
yond the fact that he was tall and wore a long, loose over- 
coat. Jerry was tall and wore a long, loose overcoat. Sylvia 
walked on, slowly now, thoroughly aroused, quite unaware 
of the inconsistency of her mental attitude. She felt a ris- 
ing tide of heat. She had, she told herself, half a notion 
to step forward and announce her presence to the couple, 
whose pace as the Hubert house was approached became 
slower and slower. 

But then, as they stood for a moment at the entrance of 
the Hubert driveway, the arc-lights blazed up all over the 
campus at once and she saw two things: one was that 
Eleanor was walking very close to her companion, with her 
arm through his, and her little gloved fingers covered by 
his hand, and next that he was not Jerry Fiske at all, but 
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the queer, countrified " freak " assistant in chemistry with 
whom Eleanor, since Jerry's defection, bad more or less 
masked her abandonment. 

At the same moment the two started guiltily apart, and 
Sylvia halted, thinking they bad discovered her. But it was 
Mrs. Hubert whom they had seen, advancing from the other 
direction, and making no pretense that she was not in 
search of an absent daughter. She bore down upon th« 
couple, murmured a very brief greeting to the man, accom- 
panied by a faint inclination of her well-hatted head, drew 
Eleanor's unresisting hand inside her arm, and walked her 
briskly into the house. 



CHAPTER XVII 
MRS. MARSHALL STICKS TO HER PRINCIPLES 

During the autumn and early winter it not only hap- 
pened unfortunately that the quartet played altogether too 
much Haydn, but that Sylvia's father, contrary to his 
usual custom, was away from home a great deal. The 
State University had arrived at that stage of its career when, 
if its rapidly increasing needs and demands for State money 
were to be recognized by the Legislature, it must knit itself 
more closely to the rest of the State system of education, 
have a more intimate affiliation with the widely scattered 
public high schools, and weld into some sort of homegeneity 
their extremely various standards of scholarship. This was 
a delicate undertaking, calling for much tact and an accurate 
knowledge of conditions in the State, especially in the rural 
districts. Professor Marshall's twenty years of popularity 
with the more serious element of the State University 
ctudents (that popularity which meant so little to Sylvia, 
and which she so ignored) had given him a large acquaint- 
ance among the class which it was necessary to reach. Ht 
knew the men who at the University had been the digs, 
and jays, and grinds, and who were now the prosperous 
farmers, the bankers, the school-trustees, the leading men 
in their communities ; and his geniality, vivacity, and knack 
for informal public speaking made him eminently fitted to 

Eesent the University in the somewhat thankless task of 
:ing and coercing backward communities to expend the 
ssary money and effort to bring their schools up to the 
State University standard. 

If all this had happened a few years sooner, he undoubt- 
edly would have taken Sylvia with him on many of these 
journeys into remote comers of the State, but S^VnSa. \ia&. 
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her class-work to attend to, and the Professor dared to 
the fullest extent the academic prejudice against parent* 
who broke in upon the course of tlicir children's regular 
instruction by lawless and casual junketings. Instead, il 
was Judith who frequently accompanied him, Judith who 
was now undergoing that home-preparation for the Uni- 
versity through which Sylvia had passed, and who, since 
her father was her principal instructor, could carry on her 
studies wherever he happened to be; as well as have the 
stimulating experience of coming in contact with a wide 
variety of people and conditions. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Marshall's sociable nature not only shrank from the 
solitude which his wife would have endured with cheerful- 
ness, but that he also wished to take advantage of this 
opportunity to come in closer touch with his second daugh- 
ter, for whose self-contained and occasionally insensitive 
nature he had never felt the instinctive understanding he 
had for Sylvia's moods. It is certain that the result was a 
better feeling between the two than had existed before 
Ehiring the long hours of jolting over branch railroads back 
to remote settlements, or wailing at cheerless junctions for 
delayed trains, or gaily eating impossible meals at extraor- 
dinary country hotels, the ruddy, vigorous father, now grow* 
ing both gray and stout, and the tall, slender, darkly hand- 
some girl of fifteen, were cultivating more things than 
history and mathematics and English literature. The most 
genuine feeling of comradeship sprang up between the two 
dissimilar natures, a feeling so strong and so warm that 
Sylvia, in addition to her other emotional complications, (elt 
occasionally a faint pricking of jealousy at seeing her pri- 
macy with her father usurped. 

A further factor in her temporary feeling of alienatioQ 
from him was the mere physical fact that she saw him much 
less fretjuenlly and that he had nothing like his usual intt- 
mate knowledge of her comings and goings. And finallj, 
Lawrence, now a too rapidly growing and delicate lad of 
•leven, had a series of bronchial colds which kept bift 
mother much occupied with his care. As f ar as ber iaaatf 
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WAS concerned, Sylvia was thus left more alone than ever 
before, and although she had been trained to too delicate 
and high a personal pride to attempt the least concealment 
of her doings, it was not without relief that she felt that 
her parents had but a very superficial knowledge of the ex- 
tent and depth to which she was becoming involved in her 
•new relations. She herself shut her eyes as much as possible 
to the rate at which she was progressing towards a destina- 
tion rapidly becoming more and more imperiously visible; 
and consciously intoxicated herself with the excitements 
and fatigues of her curiously double life of intellectual 
effort in classes and her not very skilful handling of th% 
fthining and very sharp-edged tools of flirtation. 

But this ambiguous situation was suddenly clarified by 
the unexpected call upon Mrs. Marshall, one day about the 
middle of December, of no less a person than Mrs. Jermain 
Fiskc, Sr., wife of the Colonel, and Jerry's stepmother. 
Sylvia happened to be in her room when the shining car 
drove up the country road before the Marshall house, 
•topped at the gate in the osage-orange hedge, and dis- 
charged the tall, stooping, handsomely dressed lady in rich 
furs, who came with a halting step up the long path to the 
front door. Although Sylvia had never seen Mrs. Fiske, 
Mrs. Draper's gift for satiric word-painting had made het 
familiar with some items of her appearance, and it was 
with a rapidly beating heart that she surmised the identity 
of the distinguished caller. But although her quick intel- 
ligence perceived the probable significance of the appear- 
ance, and although she felt a distinct shock at the seriousness 
of having Jerry's stepmother call upon her, she was diverted 
from these capital considerations of such vital importanc* 
to her life by the trivial consideration which had, so fre- 
quently during the progress of this affair, absorbed her minil 
to the exclusion of everything else — the necessity for keep- 
ing up appearances. If the Marshall tradition had made 
it easier for her to achieve this not very elevated goal, she 
might have perceived more clearly where her rapid feet 
taking her. Just now, for example, there vf as wo\!c\vck% 
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in her cotiKiousneis but the embilterrd knowlcdfc llutt] 
was no Ruiil lo oprn the door when Mrs. Fiskc should ring. 

She wa* a koi'ti-tvittci) modern j'ouiik woman of eighteen, 
with a weU-iramcd mind stored with innurocnible facts of 
acicnce. but it nitist be aiJmitted tlial at this nionient sh« 
reverted with p3&&ionatc completeness lo quite another type 
She would have given — she would have i^vcn a year of her 
life— one of her fingers — all her knowledge of history— 
anythtni;! if tlic Marshalls had possessed what she felt any 
decently prosperous grocer's family ought to possess — a 
well-appointed maid in the hall to open the door, talc* 
Mrs. Fiske's card, show her into the living-room, and go 
decently and in order to summon the mistress of the boose. 
Instead she saw with envenomed foresight what would bap- 
peo. At the unusual sound of the bell, her mother, who 
was playing dominoes with Lawrence in one of his coo- 
valescences. would open tlie door with her apron still on, 
and her spectacles probably pushed up, rustic fashion, oo 
top of her head. And then their illustrious visitor, used 
aa u( counc she was lo ceremony in sodal matters, would 
not know whether this was the maid, or her hostess; and 
him. Marshall miutil frankly show her surprise at seeing 
B richly dressed stranger on the doorstep, and would per^ 
baps think she had made a mistake in the house; and Mrs. 
Fiskc would not know whether lo Mnd over tlie canls sha 
fadd ready in her whitcly gloved fingers— in the interval 
between the clanging shut of the gale and titc tinkle of the 
doortwll Sylvia endured a sick reaction against life, ax an 
■Uogeiher haterut and horrid affair. 

As a matter of fact, notliing of all thi^ : ""~.rn 

the l>cll ranf;, her mother called out a tr:i: r 

to go anl orcn the door, and so it wan . > 

confr"-'--' ''■■■ ■'■ t-fc.l visitor, — SyUr,. .1 ii.nv muiicd 

and ' <:rin|; the guest into the house with 

her V -in uf manner. 

1 as a moment later she went 1 
kutr^ to summon her mother. It occurred toj 
Afn. itfarabail micbt very reasonably be at a 1 
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to the reason of this call. Indeed, she herself felt a sinking 
alarm at the definiteness of the demonstration. What could 
Mrs. Fiske have to say to Mrs. Marshall that would not 
lead to some agitating crystallization of the dangerous solu- 
tion which during the past months Mrs. Marshall's daughter 
had been so industriously stirring up? Mrs. Marshal 
' showed the most open surprise at the announcement, " Mrs. 
'Colonel Fiske to see me? What in the world " she be- 
gan, but after a glance at Sylvia's down-hung head and 
twisting fingers, she stopped short, looking very grave, and 
rose to go, with no more comments. 

They went down the stairs in silence, tall mother and 
ttll daughter, both sobered, both frightened at what might 
be in the other's mind, and at what might be before them, 
and entered the low-ceilinged living-room together. A pale 
wonoan, apparently as apprehensive as they, rose in a haste 
that had almost some element of apology in it, and offered 
her hand to Mrs. Marshall. " I'm Mrs. Fiske," she said 
kurriedly, in a low voice, "Jerry's stepmother, you know. 
I hope you won't mind my coming to see you. What a 
perfectly lovely home you have! I was wishing I could 
just stay and stay in this room." She spoke rapidly witk 
the slightly incoherent haste of shy people overcoming their 
weakness, and glanced alternately, with faded blue eyes, at 
Sylvia and at her mother. In the end she remained stand- 
ing, looking earnestly into Mrs. Marshall's face. That lady 
now made a step forward and again put out her hand with 
an impulsive gesture at which Sylvia wondered. She herself 
had felt no attraction towards the thin, sickly woman who 
had so little grace or security of manner. It was constantly 
surprising Sylvia to discover how often people high in social 
rank seemed to possess no qualifications for their position. 
She always felt that she could have filled their places witk 
vastly more aplomb. 

"I'm very glad to see you," said Mrs. Marshall in a 
friendly tone. " Do sit down again. Sylvia, go and make 
ttft some tea, won't you? Mrs. Fiske must be cold aftor 
itvmg out here frc^n town." 
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When Sylvia came back ten minutes later, she fotmd tfw 
guest saying. " My youngest is only nine tnonlhs otd, and 
ke is having mrA a time with his Iceth." 

"OIil" thought Sylvia scornfully, pouring out ihc tea. 
" She's Ihai kind of a woman, is she ? " With the asloiii»h- 
b^ly (juick shifting of viewpoint of the young, she no longer 
felt the least anxiety ttmt her home, or even tliat she her- 
■elf should make a good impresjion on this evidently quite 
negligible peT«on. Her anguish about the ceremony of 
opening the door seemed years behind her. She examined 
with care all the minutix of the handsome, unindivid- 
tnlized costume of black velvet worn by their visitor, 
tMt tamed an absent ear to her Ulk, which brought out 
Tarioos facts relating to a numerous family of young chil- 
dren. " I have six living," said Mrs. Fiske. not meeting 
Mrs. Marshall's eyes as she spoke, and stirring her tea 
Alowly, " I lost four at birth." 

Sylvia vtM indeed slightly interested to leant through 
another turn of the conversation that the caller, who looked 
to her unsympathetic eyes any age at all. had been married 
ml eighteen, and that that was only thirteen years ago- 
Sylvia tttouglii she certainly looked older than thirty-one, 
■dvanccd though thai age was. 

The rail pa.iscd with no noteworthy incidents beyfmd k 
growing wonder in Sylvia's mind tiiat the briIli:iDt and 
dashing old Colonel, after his other matrimonial expert- 
mces, should have picked out so dull and colorless a wife. 
She wa* not tvctt pretty, not at all pretty, in spite of her 
delicate, regular features and tall figure. I-icr hair was dry 

d thin, her eyes luilerless, her complexion thick, with 
brown patches on it, and her conversation was of a domes- 
tidty impsnillrV'! in ?vU!i'« ("^--cricncr. S^c wemed 

odd;v .' ■- " ...w 

look, 

of tl .11 



I jIk went away, itial she had been much rrlievcd to A 

' 'f JO ajiproachablc "One always thinln rf 1 
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vcrsity families as so terribly learned, you know," she said, 
imputing to her hostess, with a child's tactlessness, an 
absence of learning like her own. " 1 really dreaded to 
come — I go out so little, you know — but Jerry and the 
Colonel thought I ought, you know — and now Tve really 
enjoyed it — and if Miss Marshall will come, Jerry and the 
Colonel will be quite satisfied. And so, of course, will I." 
With which rather jerky valedictory she finally got herself 
out of the house. 

Sylvia looked at her mother inquiringly. " If I go 
where ? " she asked. Something must have taken place 
while she was out of the room getting the tea. 

" She called to invite you formally to a Christmas house- 
party at the Fiskes' place in Mercerton," said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, noting smilelessly Sylvia's quick delight at the news. 
"Oh, what have I got to wear!" cried the girl. Mrs. 
Marshall said merely, " We'll see, we'll see," and without 
discussing the matter further, went back to finish the inter- 
rupted game with Lawrence. 

But the next evening, when Professor Marshall returned 
from his latest trip, the subject was taken up in a talk 
between Sylvia and her parents which was more agitating 
to them all than any other incident in their common life, 
although it was conducted with a great effort for self- 
control on all sides. Judith and Lawrence had gone up- 
stairs to do their lessons, and Professor Marshall at once 
broached the suBject by saying with considerable hesita- 
tion, " Sylvia — well — how about this house-party at the 
Fiskes' ? " 

Sylvia was on the defense in a moment. " Well, how 
about it?" she repeated. 

" I hope you don't feel like going." 

*' But I do, very much ! " returned Sylvia, tingling at the 
first clear striking of the note of disapproval she had felt 
for so many weeks like an undertone in her life. As her 
father said nothing more, biting his nails and looking at 
her uncertainly, she added in the accent which fitted the 
words, " Why shouldn't V " 





He took a turn atx>ul the room and glanced al hit wMe, 

viio was licmming a na]ikin \-cry raf>td,y, her handi (rcci- 

b)tni{ a little. She looked up al hioi waniiiifiiy, and he 

waited an instant before s[>eaking. Finally he bruught oat 

with the guanicl tone of one forcing hintKlf to nuxleralion 

_ of flpcecli, " Well, the Colonel is an abominable old black- 

lard m public life, and bi> private lepuutioa is no 

(cticr." 

Sylvia flnsheJ. " I don't see what that has to do with 

Ibii son. It's not fair to judge a young man by hit father — 

■or by anything but what be is liinuclf — you yourself ar« 

■tways saying that, if the trouble is that the father is poor 

pr tgnunint or sometlitng else tiresome-" 

Professor Marshall said cautiously, "From what I hear, 
I calher that the son in thii case is a good deal like bii 
'father." 

" No, he isH'if" cried Sylvia quickly. *' He may hav« 

been wild when he first carac up to the Umvcrwiy, l>ut he's 

■II right now I" She spoke as with authoritaiive and intt 

mate knowledge of all the details of Fiske. Jr.'s, life. 

anyhow, 1 don't see what difTerenee it makes, what I 

Colonel's reputation is. I'm just going up there with I 

kit of other young people to tiave a good time. Ela 

Hubert's invite>l, and three or four oilier society girb. 

don't see why we need to be such a lot more particular thi 

[Mher people. We never are when it's a question of p 

■lieing dirty, or horrid, other ways! How about T 

E-Pamclia and Mr. Kcinhardt? 1 guess the Fukes i 

Uangb at the idea of people who have as many queer foDs ' 

nround as we do, thinking they aren't good enough." 

I Professor Marshall sat down acroH the table from his 

Uaugfatcr and looked at her. His lace was rather ruddier 

nhan usual and he swallowej] harr]. " Why, Sylvia, the point 

Bf Ihti. It's eviilent, from what your mother tells me of 

■kin. Fiikc'a viiit, that going to this bouse party means 

MBore in your case than with the other girls. Mra. Fiske 

Kame all tlic way to La Chance to invite you, and from 

Jljhjl^ »b« j»id ahnnt joa wai htt t^tpmiOt it WM cviJt 
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Aat she and the Colonel " He stopped, opening his 

hands nervously. 

" I don't know how they think they know anything about 
it/' returned Sylvia with dignity, though she felt an inward 
qualm at this news. " Jerry's been ever so nice to me and 
given me a splendid time, but that's all there is to it. Lots 
of fellows do that for lots of girls, and nobody makes such a 
fuss about it." 

Mrs. Marshall laid down her work and went to the heart 
of the matter. " Sylvia, you don't like Mr. Fiske? " 

" Yes, I do ! " said Sylvia defiantly, qualifying this state- 
ment an instant later by, "Quite well, anyhow. Why 
shouldn't 1 ? " 

Her mother assumed this rhetorical question to be a 
genuine one and answered it accordingly. " Why, he doesn't 
seem at all like the type of young man who would be liked 
by a girl with your tastes and training. I shouldn't think 
you'd find him interesting or " 

Sylvia broke out : " Oh, you don't know how sick I get 
of being so everlastingly high-brow! What's the use of 
it ? People don't think any more of you ! They think less I; 
You don't have any better time — nor so good! And why 
should you and Father always be so down on anybody that's 
rich, or dresses decently? Jerry's all right — if his clothes. 
do fit ! " 

"Do you really know him at all?" asked her father 
pointedly. 

" Of course I do — I know he's very handsome, and 
awfully good-natured, and he's given me the only good 
time I've had at the University. You just don't know how 
ghastly last year was to me ! I'm awfully grateful to Jerry, 
and that's all there is to it ! " 

Before this second disclaimer, her parents were silent 
again, Sylvia looking down at her lap, picking at her fingers. 
Her expressibn was that of a naughty child — that is, with 
a considerable admixture of unhappiness in her wilfulness. 

By this time Professor Marshall's expression was clearly- 
one of downright anger, controlled by viokut tffoxV, \^^^* 
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Marshall was the fint one to speak. She wral over to 
Sylvia and taiil hrr hand on her tliotililec. " Well, Sylvia 

dear, I'm sorry about " She slopped and began again. 

"You know, dear, that we always bcliL-\cd in Ii-ttins our 
diildrra. as tar a» possible, make their own dccbions, i 
we won't go hack on that now. But I want you lo « 
ttand that that puis a bi^cr respontibihty on you t~ 
most girls to make llic ritfht decisions. W'c tnisl yoo- 
good tenic and right (celing — (o keep you from 1 
carried away by unworthy motives inio a false position. 
And, what's just as imi«rtant, we (rust to your being clear- 
beaded eiiough to see wliat your moiivcs really are." 

" I doo'l see," began Sylvia, half crying, " why some- 
thing horrid shotild come up just became I want a good 
time — other girls don*i have to be all the time so solenn^ 
and thinking about things 1 " 

"Tliere'd be more happy women if Ihey did," remarked 
Mrs. Marshall, adding : " I don't believe we'd better talk 
any more almct this now. You know how we feel, and 
you must take that into consideration. Yon think it 
orer." 

She ipoke ap[tarcnt!y with her usual cafmncuf, but as the 
finished shv put her arms about the };i:ri neck and kissed 
Ibc Hushed chn:ks. Caresses from Mr&. Mar&tiall were 
unusual, and, even (liiough her tense cfiorl to resist, Sylvia 
was touched. " You're just worrjing about nothing at 
-all. Mother." she said, trying lo speak lighlly, ttiit escaped 
from a possihfc rejoimJer by hurriedly gathering up her 
lexl-liDoks and following Judith and Lawrence up«taira. 

Her fallier and mother confronted each other. " H'fU!" 
said Trofcstor .Marshall hotly, "of all the weak, incoa> 
dnsive, mo<)!m parents — is ihu what we've come lo?" 

Mrs. Mai thai) look up her sewing and said in the tana 
which *lwa/s quelled her husband, " Yes. this is wliat vre'v* 
oomc to." 

His heal abattd at once, though he went on combatively, 
" Oh, I know what you mean, reasonable authority and not 
' and ill that— yts, I believe in it— of i 
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this goes beyond " he ended. " Is there or is there not 

«ich a thing as parental authority?" 

Mrs. Marshall answered with apparent irrelevance, " Yoii 
remember what Cavour said?" 

" Good Heaven ! No, I don't remember ! " cried Pro- 
fessor Marshall, with an impatience which might have bec» 
Sylvia's. 

" He said, ' Any idiot can rule by martial law.' " 

" Yes, of course, that theory is all right, but " 

" If a theory is all right, it ought to be acted upon." 

Professor Marshall cried out in exasperation, " But see 
here, Barbara — here is a concrete fact — our daughter — our 
precious Sylvia — is making a horrible mistake — and because 
of a theory we mustn't reach out a hand to pull her back." 

" We caWt pull her back by force," said his wife. " She's 
eighteen years old, and she has the habit of independent 
thought. We can't go back on that now." 

" We don't seem to be pulling her back by force or in 
any other way ! We seem to be just weakly sitting back and 
letting her do exactly as she pleases." 

"If during all these years we've had her under our in- 
fluence we haven't given her standards that " began the 

mother. 

" You heard how utterly she repudiated our influence and 
our standards and " 

** Oh, what she says — it's what she's made of that'll 
count — that's the only thing that'll count when a crisis 
comes " 

Professor Marshall interrupted hastily : " When a crisis I 
What do you call this but a crisis — she's like a child about 
to put her hand inT& -the fire." 

" I trust in tlie training she's had to give her firm enough 
nerves to pull it out again when she feels the heat," said 
her mother steadily. 

Professor Marshall sprang up, with clenched hands, tall, 
powerful, helpless. " It's outrageous, Barbara, for all your 
talk ! We're responsible I We ought to shut her up under 
lock and key " 
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" So many giris h*vc been deterred from a mistake by 
being ihut up under lock and key I " commented Mn. Mar- 
shall, with an troaical acccnL 

" But. good HeaventI Think ol her going to that old 
scoundrel's — how can I look people in the face, when lliey 
all know my opinion of htm — how I've opposed his being a 

Trustee aiid " 

"Ah, 1" remarked bts wife significantly, "that's 

the trouble, i» it ? " 

Professor Marshall flushed, and for a moment made do 

rejoinder. Then, shifting his ground, he 5aid bitterly: "I 

think you're fori;clling that I've had a disillusionizing ex- 

I pericncc in this sort of thing which you were spared. You 

I forget that Sylvia is closely rcbtcd to my sister." 

" 1 don't forget tJuit — but I don't forget either that Sylvia 
has had a veiy di0erent sort of early life from poor Vic- 
toria's. She has breathed pure air always—I trust her to 
recognize its opposite." 

He made as impatient gesture of exasperation. " But 

shell be in it— it'll be too late " 

" It's never too late." She spoke quickly, but her im- 

wavering opposition began to have in it a note of tenstoa. 

** Shell be catij^ht — slicll hivt to go on because it'll be 

too hard to get out " 

" The tame vigor tliat makes her rt-sisl us now will give 
her strength then — she's not Eleanor Hubert." 

Her husband burst out upon her in a frightened, angfy 

fiuh of repnuch : " Barbara — how can you ! You make me 

, turn coJd ( This isn't a matter of talk — of theories — we're 

I confronlrd with " 

She faced him down with unflinching, unhappy eyes. 
" Oh, of course if we are to believe in liberty only so long 

\ ta everything goes smoothly " She tried to add some- 

T thing to this, tmi her ^-oicr broke and she was tilrnl. Her 

I hosband looked at her, startled at her pallor and her 

I trembling lips, immensely moved \yy the rare diKomposttf* 

' that countenance. She said in a whisper, bcr vtMOl 

" Our Utile Sylvia — my first I 
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He flung himself down in the chair beside her and took 
her hand. " It's damnable ! " he said. 

His wife answered slowly, with long pauses. " No — it's 
all right — it's part of the whole thing — of life. When you 
bring children into the world — when you live at all — ^you 
must accept the whole. It's not fair to rebel — to rebel at the 
pain — when " 

" Good God, it's not our pain I'm shrinking from ! " 

he broke out. 

" No — oh no — that would be easy " 

' With an impulse of yearning, and protection, and need, he 
leaned to put his arms around her, his graying beard against 
her pale cheek. They sat silent for a long time. 

In the room above them, Sylvia bent over a problem in 
trigonometry, and rapidly planned a new evening-dress. 
After a time she got up and opened her box of treasures 
from Aunt Victoria. The yellow chiffon would do — ^Jerry 
had said he liked yellow — she could imagine how Mrs. 
Hubert would expend herself on Eleanor's toilets for this 
great occasion — if she could only hit on a design which 
wouldn't look as though it came out of a woman's maga* 
zine — something really sophisticated — she could cover her 
old white slippers with that bit of gold-tissue off Aunt 
Victoria's hat — she shook out the chiffon and laid it over 
the bed, looking intently at its gleaming, shimmering folds 
and thinking, " How horrid of Father and Mother to go 
and try to spoil everything so ! " She went back to the 
problem in trigonometry and covered a page with figures, 
at which she gaaed unseeingly. She was by no means happy. 
She went as far as the door, meaning to go down and kiss 
her parents good-night, but turned back. They were not a 
family for surface demonstrations. If she could not yield 
her point — She began to undress rapidly, turned out the 
light, opened the windows, and sprang into bed. " If they 
only wouldn't take things so awfully solemnly!" she said 
to herself petulantly. 
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aiAPTER XVIII 

SYLVIA SKATES MERRILY ON THIN ICE 

Ths design for the yellow chiffon dropped i 
Cnlly at Sylvia '« feet the next day, on tlic frootispicce I 
theatrical irtjgazine left by another psEsengcr hi the str 
ir in wliicli she chanced to be rtdini;. Sylvia pounced 4 
it with tT»t3i)t rccognilioin of its value. It was " differt 
and yet not " (|ueer," it was artistic and yet (ashiai 
and with its flowing lines it would not be liard to mnstr 
It was the t.-rcai)tin of a Parisian boulevard acirets, \ 
widely (or her costumes, for th« extraordinary manner in 
which she dressed her hair, and for the rapidity of her 
nicceeding emotional entanglements. Her name meant 
nothing to Sylvia. She tore out the pagt, folded it, and put 
it for safe-lceeptng between the pages of her lext-book oa 
fjogic. 

That afternoon she began work on il, ntnning t 
•euns up on the machine with whirring rapidi' 
aware of her mother's silent, uncommenting ( 
and fonh through the sewing-room. With i 
jecTccy which she did not analyze, she did (he trj 

her own room, craning and turning about before I 
[•wn small mirmr. She knew thai her mother would t' ' 
Ihe dreu was cut loo low, although, as Ihe told hci 
^looking wi'h complacency at the smooth, white, exqi ' 
rfinc-grained st:iti thus disclosH. it wn**i't rrariy as i 
the dreucs ICIeanor Hubert v ■ 

le had long fell it to be mi:' 
T the mild compromtses tnv, 

and most of the Stale I'r. 

compared with the frankly disclustng gowns of the " 
g/rl$ " wbote clothes came from Quca^o and New "! 
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She knew from several outspoken comments that Jerry 
admired Eleanor's shoulders, and as she looked at her 
own, she was not sorry that he was to compare them to 
those of the other girl. 

After this brief disposal of the question, she gave it no 
■lore thought, working with desperate speed to complete 
all her preparations. She had but a week for these, a 
week filled with incessant hurry, since she was naturally 
unwilling to ask help of her mother. Judith was oflf again 
with her father. 

This absence greatly facilitated the moment of Sylvia's 
departure, which she had dreaded. But, as it happened, 
there was only her mother to whom to say the rather 
difficult good-bye, her mother who could be counted on 
never to make a scene. 

About the middle of the morning of the twenty-third 
of December, she came down the stairs, her hand-bag in 
her hand, wcIl-hatted, well-gloved, freshly veiled, having 
achieved her usual purpose of looking to the casual eye like 
the daughter of a wealthy man. She had put all of her 
autumn allowance for dress into a set of furs, those being 
something wliich no ingenuity could evolve at home. The 
rest of her outfit, even to the odd little scarlet velvet hat, 
with its successful and modish touch of the ugly, was the 
achievement of her own hands. Under its absurd and 
fashionable brim, her fresh face shone out, excessively 
pretty and very young. 

Mrs. Marshall kissed her good-bye gently, not smiling at 
Sylvia's attempt to lighten the moment's seriousness by 
saying playfully, " Now, Mother, don't you be such an old 
worrier ! " But she said nothing " uncomfortable," for 
which Sylvia was very grateful. 

She had no sooner embarked upon the big Interurbaa 
trolley-car which was to take her to Mercerton than her 
attention was wholly diverted from uneasy reflections by 
the unexpected appearance of two of the house-party 
guests. Eleanor Hubert, every detail of her complicated 
•ostume exquisitely finished as a Meissonier painting, sat 
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looking out of the window rather Mberly, and to intently 
that she saw Dciiher Sylvia's entrance, nor, e\cnt upon her 
heels, that of a florid-fiKed, nthcr heavily huUl yottng 
tnan with a large, closely shaven jaw. who exclaimed joy- 
fully at seeing Miss Marshall, and appropriated with ready 
«ssunnre the other half of her seat. 

" Now, this is surely dandy ! You're going to the house- 
party loo, of courfc!" he cried, unhattoning and throwing 
back his hrjght Ian overcoat. " Here's where 1 ctii Jeriy 
out all right, all right I Wait a minute ! How much time 
have we?" He appealed to the conducior as though a 
matter of life and death depended on the answer. " Four 

mmulCB? — here goes " He sprang to his feet, dashed 

out of lite car and disappeared, leaving his coat beside 
Sylvia. It was evidently quite new, of Uie finest material, 
trftb various cunningly stitched scams and straps disposed 
upon its surface in a very knowing way. Sylvia noted (Kit 
of the comer of her eye that the address of tlie maker, 
woven into llie neckhand, was on Fifth .Avenae. New York. 

The four minutes passed — and the conductor approached 
Sylvia. " Your friend's coming lack, ain'l he? " he asked, 
with the tolerant, good-natured respect natural for the 
Vagaries of expensively dressed young men who wore 
overcoats nude on Fifth .Avenue. Sylvia, who had met 
the young man but once before, when Jerry had introduced 
him as an old fncod, was a little sianlcd at having a casual 
acquaintance so publicly affixed to her; but after an i 
stant's hcsilation, in which slic was reflecting that : 
positively did itol even remember ber " friend's " name,| 
answered, " Oh yes. yes. I suppose so— hfte he is t 

Tlie young man bounded up on the back platform p 
holding his hat on with one hand, a large box of candy bl 
the other. Sylvia glanced ai the name cm tht cover. " You 
didn't go all the way to Dmiton's! " she cried. 

He noildrd, breathless, evidently proud of his feat, ami 
when he cjiught his breath cno<i>;h (o speak, cxiiluincd. 

Yq'p,— it's the only place in this hum town wtitrc ^uv 
Atligntti't, and they're C 
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cat." He tore open the box as he spoke, demolishing with 
ruthless and practised hands the various layers of fine 
paper and gold cord which wrapped it about, and presented 
the rich layer of black chocolates to Sylvia. " Get a move 
on and take one," he urged cordially ; " I pretend I buy 
'em for the girls, but Fm crazy about 'em myself." He 
bit into one with an air of prodigious gusto, took off his 
hat, wiped his forehead, and looked at Sylvia with a relish 
as frank as his enjoyment of the bonbon. " That's a cork- 
ing hat you got on," he commented. " Most girls would 
look like the old Harry with that dangling thing in their 
eyes, but you can carry it off all right." 

Sylvia's face assumed a provocative expression. " Did 
you ever make that remark to any other girl, I wonder?" 
she said reflectively. 

He laughed aloud, eying her with appreciation, and clap- 
ping another large black chocolate into his mouth. " You're 
the prompt article, aren't you ? " he said. He hitched him- 
self over and leaned towards her. " Something tells me I'm 
goin' to have a good time at this house-party, what?" 

Sylvia stiffened. She did not like his sitting so close td 
her, she detected now on his breath a faint odor of alcohol, 
and she was afraid that Eleanor Hubert would think her 
lacking in dignity. She regretted having succumbed to the 
temptation to answer him in his own tone; but, under her 
bravado, she was really somewhat apprehensive about this 
expedition, and she welcomed a diversion. Besides, the 
voluble young man showed not the slightest sign of noting 
her attempt to rebuff him, and she found quite unavailing 
all her efforts to change the current of the talk, the loud, 
free-and-easy, personally admiring note of which had the 
effect on her nerves of a draught of raw spirits. She did 
not enjoy the taste while it was being administered, but the 
effect was certainly stimulating, not to say exciting, and 
absorbed her attention so entirely that uncomfortable self- 
questionings were impossible. She was also relieved to note 
that, although the young man flung himself about in the 
public conveyance with the same unceremotvioM^ ^^\i- 
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usurance that he wnolt) have shown in a lady's drawing- 
XDom, Elninor Hitberl, at the other end of tlie car, was 
,rent!y tinaware of his presence. Perhaps ihc too had 
grour.ds for uncotnforlahle thoujj^it, for through- 
fOut the hour's journey ihc conUnued lo slare unwehii^y 
out of the winiiow, or lo look down fixedly and rather udly 
at her gloved I<and». 

Even ihrottgh the cnnfuioa of ber own ideas and plani, 
.Wid (he need for con&tnnt verhal self-defense aRniiut ~ ~ 

icnnchinj; familiarity of her companion, the notion ftil 
^acrou Sylvia's mind that (irobahly Eleanor was thinking 
"le young assistant in chcmislry. How ijuixt and (op! 
irvy everything was, the rcRected, ai she handled lively 
irds with the live'y young man at her side, coniinuinff to 
i ha candies, although their rich, dox'tn^ taste had al- 
ready palled on her palate — here was Mrs. Hubert throw- 
Eleatior at jerry's head, when what MIcanur wanted 
iras thai queer, rough>neck frrak of an assistant prof; and 
hert were Jerry's parents making such overtures to Sylvia, 
when what j/ie wanted — she didn't know what she did 
vanl. Yes, she did, the wanted a good lime, which was 
somehow parado^^ically hard lo attain. Something always 
itcpl spoiling it,_ha1f the time something intangth!e inside 
ber own mind. She gave the candy-box a petulant push. 
"Ob. take it away I" she said impatiently; "I've eaten 
ly now, it males me sick to look at them! 
The donor showed no resentment at this ingratii 
jjliolding the box on his kners, continuing to help hii 
flo its contents with utiabatcd zest, and lo keep the convc 

ilion op to concert pitch : " the only girl 1 ever ta 

'fao'd stop eating Alligrctti's while there was one left- 
.another proof that there's only one of you — I said right 
tiiat any co^ thai jerry Kiske would take to must fa 

1in»[)uc Biiecimen " He did not further specify 

period lu which he referred by his " right off," bat 1 
phrase gave Sylvia a tingling, unromfurtah^e sense of 
beta for some time the subbed of 
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They were near Mercerton now, and as she gathered her 
wraps together she found that she was bracing herself as 
for an ordeal of some sort. The big car stopped, a little 
way out of town, in front of a long driveway bordered 
with maple-trees; she and the young man descended from 
one end-platform and Eleanor Hubert from the other, into 
the midst of loud and facetious greetings from the young 
people who had come down to meet them. Jerry was there, 
▼ery stalwart, his white sweater stretched over his broad 
chest. All the party carried skates, which flashed like 
silver in the keen winter sun. They explained with many 
exclamations that they had been out on the ice, which was, 
so the three new-comers were assured many times, "per- 
fectly grand, perfectly dandy, simply elegant I " 

A big, many-seated sled came jingling down the driveway 
now, driven by no less a personage than Colonel Fiske him- 
self, wrapped in a fur-lined coat, his big mustache white 
against the red of his strongly marked old face. With 
many screams and shouts the young people got themselves 
into this vehicle, the Colonel calling out in a masterful 
roar above the din, " Miss Marshall's to come up here 
with me ! " 

He held in his pawing, excited horses with one hand 
and helped Sylvia with the other. In the seat behind them 
sat Jerry and Eleanor Hubert and the young man of the 
trolley trip. Sylvia strained her ears to catch Jerry's intro- 
duction of him to Eleanor, so that she might know his - 
name. It was too absurd not even to know his name! 
But the high-pitched giggles and deeper shouts of mirth 
from the rest of the party drowned out the words. As a 
matter of fact, although he played for an instant a rather 
important role in Sylvia's drama, she was destined never to 
know his name. 

The Colonel looked back over the sleighload, shouted 
out " All aboard ! " loosened the reins, and snapped his 
whip over the horses' heads. They leaped forward with 
so violent a spring that the front runners of the long sled 
were for an instant lifted into the ain ImmfcdvaX^Vj -^''^m^ 
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Joyful shrieking and screaming whkh had gone on before 
became at etsrntial silence com])arctl to the delighted up- 
roar which now roae from the sleigh. The jerk had thro' 
molt of Die young people aver backward into each othi 
arms and laps, where, in a writhing, promiscuous mau 
roared and &(]uealed out their joy in the joke, and 
* lefTecliial and not very delirnnined effons to extrii 
imsclves. Sylvia had seen iIk jerk coming and ta' 
!;f by a clutch forward ai the dasliboard. Glaoc _ 
back, she saw that Jerry and Eleanor Ilnticrt still tat u^ 
right; although the gay young man beside them had let 
himself go backward into the waving arms and legs, and, 
in a frenzy of high spirits, was shouting and kicking and 
«iuirmtng with ibe others. It was a joke after his own 
heart. 

Colonel Fiskc, so far from slackening his pace to help 
his young guests out of their predicament, taughcd lotidly 
and crackwl Ins whip over the horses' cars. They went up 
tbc long, curving driveway like a whirlwind, and drew tip 
mider the porte-cochere of a very large brick-and-slom 
tusc with anotlier abrupt jerk which upset those in die 
leigh who had succeeded in regaining their icali. Pande* 
inonium broke out >gain, ia the midst of which Sylvia saw 
that Mrs. I'iske Itad come to the doorway and stood hi it 
with a timid smile. The Colonel did not look at her, Jerry 
oodded carelessly to her ai he passed in, and of all tlM 
~ iheveled, lluslied, and laughing young |>eople who 
(dcd past her into tlic house, only Sylvia and Eleanor 
ignticd her e-tbtcncc. The others went past her wil" 
a glance, exclaimed at (lie lateness of the hour, 
that they must go and " 6x up" for lunch, at 
airs. hUjng the house witli their voices. Sylvia 
le giri rry to another, " Oh, I've bad such a good time) 
'c hollered till I'm hoarse!" 

After lundieon. a meal at which more costly food wia 
than Sylvia had ever before seen. Jerry tuggesled 
tt-eeoptifis ut ihc cigarcllc he was hKhling that lltey hav* 
' Ut/igfd*. iloti oi Uw xaaai peo^ tnx^cd oS 
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after him into the billiard-room, but Sylvia, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, lingered near the big wood-fire in the 
hall, unwilling to admit that she had never seen a bil- 
liard table. She made a pretext of staying to talk to 
Mrs. Fiske, who sat stooping her tall figure forward in a 
chair too small for her. Sylvia looked at this ungraceful 
attitude with strong disapproval. What she thought was 
that such inattention to looks was perfectly inexcusable. 
What she said was, in a very gracious voice : " What a 
beautiful home you have, Mrs. Fiske! How wonderfully 
happy you must be in it." 

The other woman started a little at being addressed, and 
looked around vaguely at the conventional luxury of the 
room, with its highly polished floors, its huge rich rugs, its 
antlers on the wall, and its deeply upholstered leather 
chairs. When Sylvia signified her intention of continuing 
the talk by taking a seat beside the fire, Mrs. Fiske roused 
herself to the responsibility of entertaining the young guest. 
After some futile attempts at conversation in the abstract, 
she discharged this responsibility through the familiar ex- 
pedient of the family photograph album. With this be- 
tween them, the two women were able to go through the 
required form of avoiding silences. Sylvia was fearfully 
bored by the succession of unknown faces, and utterly un- 
able to distinguish, in her hostess' somewhat disconnected 
talk, between the different sets of the Colonel's children. 
" This one is Stanley, Jermain's brother, who died when 
he was a baby," the dull voice droned on ; " and this is 
Mattie in her wedding dress." 

" Oh, I didn't know Jerry had a married sister," mur- 
mured Sylvia indifferently, glad of any comment to make. 

" She's only his half-sister, a great deal older." 

" But you haven't a daughter old enough to be married? " 
queried Sylvia, astonished. 

" Oh — no — no. Mattie is the daughter of the Colonel's 
first wife." 

" Oh," said Sylvia awkwardly, remembering now that 
Mrs. Draper had spoken of the Colonel's several txiax- 
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liages. She added lo explain her question, " I'd forgtnloi 
, dial Jetry't mother was the Colond's secotid wile and doc 
" ■ I first." 
" She was his third," breathed Mrt. Fiikc, loolui^ dowa 
I, the pagcft of tlir albnai. _ 

Sylvia repressed a " Goo«! grackHts ! " of startied 
wgnance to the lap'tc, and 5ai<l, to turn the convcnal 
''Oh, who is that beautiful lilltc girl with the fur cap? 

" Thai is my picture," said Mrs, Ftske, " when I 
Rghlcen. I was married soon after. I've changed 
^Buch since my marriage." Decidedly it was not Syi 
^ucky day for finding topics of Ullc She wa» woni" 

WW the billiard game was progressing, and was sorry sh« 
■liad not risked going with the others. She was recaDed 
l-try Mrs. Fiske's saying witli a soft earnestness, " I want 
Kto know, Miss Marshall, bow I appreciate your kindness 
«!" 

Sylvia looked at her in istonishment, half fearing 
Ac was being made fun of. 

The other went on: " It was vety nice of you— your 
Staying here to talk with me instead of going oflf with the 

^ young people — the others don't oftciv^ " She played 
vervottsly with a gleaming pendant on a platinum chain 
Hrhich hung over her flat chest, and went on: "I — you 
bave ahvoyi seemed to rae the very nicest of Jerry's fri< 
I — and I shall never forget your mothcr'i kindncis. 
hope — I hop* so much I iliall sec more of her. 
p. i,,„.i .1 ^,- ,., ..... we've liked so much having 
lire of thi» did not prevent Syl 
ate grasp on its meaning. 
1 , went on painfully, " to liavc J< 
marry a. !.i^'U mi lie graduates from the Law Scliool. Tht 
Colonel thinks that nothing is to good for a yoang man as 
an early marriage — though of cour« Jerry isn't so 
\ very young any mare. He — the — Coluocl is a great 

I IJevtr in marriage " Her voice itied away into 

Her iong, tliin throat contracted in a visible iwal 
' I onJy Sylvia's pctcev^iua of the other's 
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guished embarrassment prevented her from literally run- 
ning away. As it was, they sat silent, fingering over tht 
pages of the album and gazing unseeingly at tihe various 
set countenances which looked out at them with the un- 
natural glare of the photographed. Sylvia was canvassing 
desperately one possibility of escape after another when 
the door opened, and the lively young man of the trolley- 
car stepped in. He tiptoed to the fireplace with exaggerated 
caution, looking theatrically over his shoulder for a pursuer. 
Sylvia positively welcomed his appearance and turned to 
him with a cordiality quite unlike the cool dignity with 
which she had planned to treat him. He sat down on the 
rug before the fire, very close to her feet, and looked up at 
her, grinning. " Here's where I get another one on Jerry — 
what ? " he said, ignoring Mrs. Fiske. " Old Jerry thinks 
he's playing such a wonderful game in there he can't tear 
himself away — but there'll be something doing, I guess, 
when he does come and finds where / am ! " He had par- 
taken freely of the excellent white wine served at luncheon 
(the first Sylvia had ever seen), and though entirely master 
of his speech, was evidently even more uplifted than was 
his usual hilarious wont. Sylvia looked down at him, and 
across at the weak-faced woman opposite her, and had a 
moment of wishing heartily she had never come. She 
stood up impatiently, a movement which the young man 
took to mean a threat of withdrawal. " Aw, don't go ! " ht 
pleaded, sprawling across the rug towards her. As she 
turned away, he snatched laughingly at her skirts, crying 
out, " Tag ! You're caught ! You're It ! " ^ 

At this moment Jerry Fiske appeared in the doorway. 
He looked darkly at his friend's cheerful face and said 
shortly : '' Here, Stub— quit it ! Get up out of that ! " He 
added to Sylvia, holding out his hand : " Come on, go skat- 
ing with me. The ice is great." 

•'Are the others going?" asked Sylvia. 

" Oh yes, I suppose so," said Jerry, a trifle impatiently. 

The young man on the floor scrambled up. " Here's one 
that's going, whoever else don't," he announced. 
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• " Gel yourself a girl, tlien," eommanded Jeny, " and tcH 
Entile rest to coroe along. There's (o be eats at four o'clock." 

Tlie iet was even as fine as it hail been «o redundantly 

represented to Sylvia. Out of doors, leaning bcr supple, 

exquisitely poi»ed body to the wind as she veered lik'e « 

1 on her flying skates, Sylvia's spirits rebounded with 

instant reaction into enjoyment She adored skating; 

she had in il, as in all active exercise, the half-wild 

leiBurc of one whose diiidhood is hut a iihort time be- 

id her. Furthermore, her costume prepared for Uiis 

It (Mrs. Draper had told her of the little lake on tlie 

'iske estate) was one oi her soccesses. It had been m 

]t cream hrnadcloih of the finest texltire, one of Aunt 

'ictoria's reception gowns, which had evidently 

lilcd by havin;; coffee spilled down the front bread^ 

Ivia had had the bold notion of dyeing it Karlct ] 

[naking il over with bands of black ptush (the best I 

from an outworn coat of her mother's). On her gleamioc 

reiUbrown hair she had perched a little red cap with a 

flnall black wing on either side (one of Lawrence's pat 

chickens furnished this), and she carried the muff wbi ' 

iloiigeil with her best set of furs. Thus efjuipped. i 

ilied tike some impish, slender yonng BntnhiTde, with l 

two upspringtng wings. The young men gained at her « 

the most unconcealed delight. As she ekalcd very ' 

better than any o( the other girls, she felt, sweeping i 

the pond in lung, swift curves, that she was repaid for 11 

ignorance of Inlliards. 

Jerry and the young man he eatlcd Stub were openly in 
Cooipctilion for tKr attention, highly jocose on Stub's p>rt_ 
nut at all so on Jerry's, whose brow rlid not dear | 
m constant crackling of the other's witticisms. On 1 

burnctl a big fire, tended by a man-tcrvani in Mn 
\o was occupied in setting out on a long table a varied d 
Iwiches and (.-upi of steaming liouilion. Sylvia had n 
ilcrcd before a real tnan-scn>-ant in livery. 

ilJi Ibe curiouty the miftht have shown i 
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seeing a mediaeval knight in full armor. Jerry brought her 
a cup of the bouillon, which was deliciously hot and strong. 
Experienced as she was in the prudent provisioning of the 
Marshall kitchen she was staggered to think how many 
chickens had gone into filling with that clear liquor the big 
silver tureen which steamed over the glittering alcohol 
lamp. The table was set, for that casual outdoor picnic 
lunch, as she could hardly have imagined a royal board. 

" What beautiful things your people have ! " she ex- 
claimed to Jerry, looking at a pile of small silver forks 
with delicately carved ivory handles. " The rugs in the 
house are superb." 

Jerry waved them aside as phenomena of no importance- 
"All of 'em tributes from Dad's loving constituents," he 
said, repeating what was evidently an old joke in the family. 
" You'd better believe Dad doesn't vote to get the tariff 
raised on anything unless he sees to it that the manu- 
facturers know who they have to thank. It works some- 
thing fine ! Talk about the presents a doctor gets from his 
grateful patients ! Nothing to it ! " 

This picturesque statement of practical politics meant so 
little to Sylvia's mind that she dismissed it unheard, admir- 
ing, in spite of her effort to take things for granted, the 
fabulous fineness of the little fringed napkin set under the 
bouillon cup. Jerry followed the direction of her eyes* 
" Yep — tariff on linen," he commented pregnantly. 

The young man called Stub now sped up to them, skating 
very fast, and swept Sylvia off. "Here's where we show 
'em how to do it ! " he cried cheerfully, skating backward 
with crazy rapidity, and pulling Sylvia after him. There 
was a clang of swift steel on ice, and Jerry bore down 
upon them, the muscles of his jaw showing prominently. 
Without a word he thrust his friend aside, caught at Sylvia's 
hands, and bore her in a swooping flight to the other end of 
the pond, now deserted by the other skaters. 

As they sped along he bent over Sylvia fiercely and said 
in a low, angry tone, "You don't like that bounder, do 
jrou? You don't I" 
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Sylvia was aslonUhcd at tlie heal uf his suspicum. Sb* 
had known that Jerry was not notably acute, but it had 
■eemcil lo her that her di&likc for his friciid miut be mora 
tbaa ap{»arcnt to any one Tlicy had reached the edge 
Ute ice now, and Sytvia*s hands were still in Jerry's, 
tbough they were not skating, but stood facing each oi 
A bosh of osier, frozen into (be ice, lifted its reil ti 
near them. Sylvia Icolced down at it, heMtaimg how to 
express her utter denial of any liking for the hilarious 
young man. Jerry misunderstood her pause and cried out: 
~ Good God 1 Sylvia I Don't say you do." 

Sylvia's heart gave a frightened leap. " Oh no — no — not 

bit 1 " she said hastily, looking longingly acrobs Ibe pood 
at file group around the fire, jerry caught iiis brcatli 
with a gasp and gripped her hands hard. " It makes me 
crazy lo kg you \o6k at soother fellow." he said. Ho 
forced her eyes to meet his. " Sylvia — you know- 
Imow what I mean." 

Yea, Sylvia knew what he meant. Her very white 
■bowed that. Tlie young man went on, presstnj*. mastcrfl 
confident, towering over her: "It's idiotii: lo si>eak of it 
BOW, out here — with all these people ari>u:LiI— but it just 
fot me Id sec you with that — 1 wasn't sure Imw I fell about 
you till 1 saw how I felt when you teemed to friendly 
him. when you got otT Uic car to£etlicr- Then 1 
It made me craiy — I wanted you I " 

Sylvia Iiad txM l>een able once to look away frooi 
since he began to speak. Her tnoulh was a Utile ope 
rhilc face, her eyes fixed with a painful intensity 
He moistened his lips with his tongue. " Syln 
right — isn't it?" 

With no clianse of expression in her strained face, 

1ded. As suddenly and apparently as autocoalically 

ik a backward step. 

The younc man made a great stride towanls her — tl 
wu a sound of quick strokes on tlic iie ati") — " B< 
jfcoaled tlie biiarluus young man, hursliog l«etweca 
Mt gaiiroad qiced He executed a marvelous piraoette I 
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Fcturned instantly, calling out, " Less spooning in the cor- 
ners if you please — or if it's got to be, let me in ! " He 
was followed closely by a string of young men and girls, 
playing snap-the-whip. They " snapped " just as they 
reached Jerry. The end girl flew off and bumped, scream- 
ing with joy, into Jerry's arms. He looked furiously over 
her head towards Sylvia, but she had been enveloped in a 
ring and was being conveyed away to the accompaniment 
of the usual squeals and shouts. The Colonel had coma 
down to take them all back, she was informed, and was 
waiting for them with the sleigh. 



CHAPTER XIX 
AS A BIRD OUT OF A SNARE 

SvLviA dressed for dinner literally like one in a dream. 
Outwardly she was so calm that she thought she was so 
inwardly. It was nothing like so exciting as people said, 
to get engaged, she thought as she brushed out her hair 
and put it up in a big, gleaming knot. Here she had been 
engaged for a whole hour and a half, and was getting 
calmer every minute, instead of the reverse. She astonished 
herself by the lucidity of her brain, although it only woriced 
by snatches — there being lacunx when she could not have 
told what she was doing. And yet, as she had approached 
the house, sitting again beside the Colonel, she had looked 
with a new thrill of interest at its imposing batllemented 
fa9ade. The great hall had seemed familiar to her already 
as she stepped across it on her way to the stairs, her feet 
had pressed the rugs with assurance, she had been able to 
be f]uiic nonchalant about refusing the services of the maid 
who offered to help her dress. 

It was true that from time to time she suddenly (lushed 
or paled ; it was true that her mind seemed incapable 
of the slightest consecutive thought ; it was true that 
■he seemed to be in a dream, peopled by crazily incon- 
sequent Images — she had again and again a vision, star- 
tlingly vivid, of the red-twigged osier beside which she had 
stood; it was true that she had a slight feeling of vertigo 
when she tried to think ahead of the next moment — but still 
she was going ahead with her unpacking and dressing so 
steadily that she marveled. She decirled again from the 
depth of her expencnce that getting engaged was nothing 
like so upsetting an event as people made out. She Ihnut 
tite last pia into her hair and tipped ber head preeningly 
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before the big triplicate mirror — the first time she had ever 
encountered this luxury outside of a ready-made clothes 
shop. The yellow chiffon came out from the trunk in per- 
fect condition, looking like a big, silk-petaled flower as she 
slipped it on over her bare shoulders, and emerged above, 
triumphant and yet half afraid to look at herself in the 
mirror lest she should see that her home-made toilet had 
not " the right look." One glance satisfied even her jealous 
eagerness. It had exactly the right look — that is, it looked 
precisely like the picture from which she had copied it 
She gazed with naive satisfaction at the faithfulness with 
which her reflected appearance resembled that of the 
Parisian demi-mondaine whose photograph she had seen, 
and settled on her slim, delicately modeled shoulders tho 
straps of shirred and beaded chiffon which apparently per- 
formed the office of keeping her dress from sliding to the 
floor. In reality, under its fluid, gauzy draperies, it was 
constructed on a firm, well-fitting, well-fastened foundation 
of opaque cloth which quite adequately clothed the young 
body, but its appearance was of a transparent cloud, only 
kept from floating entirely away by those gleaming straps 
on the shoulders, an effect carefully calculated in the origi- 
nal model, and inimitably caught by Sylvia's innocent 
fingers. 

She turned herself about, artlessly surprised to see that 
her neck and shoulders looked quite like those of the women 
in the fashion-plates and the magazine illustrations. She 
looked at the clock. It was early yet. She reflected that 
she never could take the time other girls did in dressing. 
She wondered what they did. What could one do, after 
one's bath was taken, one's hair done, and one's gown 
donned — oh, of course, powder! She applied it liberally, 
and then wiped away every grain, that being what she had 
seen older girls do in the Gymnasium dressing-room. Then 
with a last survey of her face, unaltered by the ceremonial 
with the powder-puff, she stepped to the door. 

But there, with her hand on the knob, she was halted by 
an inexplicable hesitation about opening tbit d^c^x ^sA ^c^^- 
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ilf. She looked down at her bare sbonlden and 
■ml fainlly W»slied. It was really very, very low. 
ihm any dress she had cii'cr worn! And the (act 
tttat Eleanor Hubert, tlut all the "swell " girls wore theirs 
low, did not for the moment suffice Iter — it was some- 
bow dtflermt — their showing their shoulders and her show- 
in; her own. She could not turn the knob and stood, 
irresolute, frowning vaguely, though not very deeply dis- 
quieted, Finally she compromised by taking up a pretqr 
ipangted scarf Aunt Victoria had sent her, v/rapping 
aboat her like a shawl, in which quaint garb she went 
in more coHfideiice, and walked down the hall lo the si 
way. Half-way down she met Colonel Fiskc just coi 
up to drct*. Seeing one of his yoimg gucits arrayed for 
the evening he made her his complimcols. the 6rst words 
father absent and perfunctory. But when he was awar* 
which guest she was, he warmed into a prcj^ing and per- 
sonal note, as his practised eyes took in the beauty, tonight 

['•tartltngly enhanced by excitement, of the gid's dark. 

i^abtfting cye5, f1u<^lied chcck.<>. and white neck and amu. 
He ended by lifting her hand, in his (lorid way, and press* 
ing it In his wliiic mustache for a very fervent kiss. SylvU 
blushed prettily, mcciing his hot old eyes with a dewy 
unconsciousness, and smiling frankly up into the deeply 
lined carnal face witli the simple-headed pleasure she 
would have felt at the kind wunl of any elderly man. The 
Colonel seemed quite old to her— much older than her 
fitlier — like Professor Kennedy. 

Jerry's In tlic library, waiting," his father annoi 
with a siy hiu£h. " 1 wondered at the young rascal's 
dressed so far aliead of time." He turned reluctantly 
went OR up the stairs, leaving Sylvia to go forward to 
ftnt cxeting alone with the man she had promitrd 
marry. As slie descended the long flight of stairs, bcr scarf, 
loosened by her movement, slipped unotisrncd in iKr ex- 
dlement and hung lightly about her sliouMir*. 

Tbe door to llic library was shut. She oy^^ncd it with a 

btaiin g Ittui and tlaftA qa^taa UwEtl^ukl, ahy^ htm^ 
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teting to advance further, looking with agitation at the stal- 
wart, handsome, well-groomed figure which stood in an 
attitude of impatient expectation by the window. Except 
for the light which came in from the electric bulb on the 
porch outside, the big room was in twilight. In the bril- 
liantly lighted door-opening, she stood revealed as by a 
searchlight. 

At the sound of the opening door, and his name spoken 
in a quavering voice, the young man turned, paused an 
instant as if blinded by the vision, and sprang forward. 
The door behind Sylvia swung shut, and her eyes, widening 
in the dusk, saw only the headlong, overwhelming rush upon 
her of her lover. She was enfolded strongly in muscular 
arms, she was pressed closer and yet closer to a powerful 
body, whose heat bumed through the thin broadcloth, she 
was breathless, stunned, choked. As the man bent forward 
over her, clasping her to him, her flexible spine bent and 
her head drooped backward, her face with its flush all 
gone, gleaming white in the dusk. At this he rained kisses 
on it, on her eyes, hair, cheeks, mouth, the burning soft- 
ness of his full lips seeming to leave a smear on her skin 
where they pressed it. Still holding her with one arm, 
pressed to him as though the two young bodies were gripped 
together by a vice, he loosened the other arm and thrust 
it at the back of her dress, through the flimsy gauze of her 
scarf, down next her body. His stiff cuff caught on the 
edge of her dress, and his sleeve slid up — it was his bare 
arm against her naked flesh. He gave a savage, smothered, 
gasping exclamation, pressed his fingers deeply into her 
side, still kissing her passionately, her neck, her shoulders, 
burying his hot face in her bosom. 

It was the girl's body which acted, since at the first in- 
stant of the whirlwind which had broken over her, her 
mind had been shocked into a swooning paralysis. Only 
her strong, sound body, hardened by work, fortified by out- 
door exercise, was ready in its every fiber for this moment 
Her body bent suddenly like a spring of fine steel, its 
strength momentarily more than a match iot Vu^^ ^sA >!Qird5X. 
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Ittie nun from her wiih staggcriDg violence. Her r ea etfaa 
I from him wns as pliyKioil a Kmaliun as though the had 
bitlcn into a tcmprin.i; fruit and found it not sweet — niJl 
even bitter — hut iia.siy. Slie sickened at L^c sight of him. 
An he caught his balance, laughing a little but not at sJI 
gCMKl-naturc<l!y, and started back towards her with a 
dangerous dark (ace of excited anger ami dnire, hin bead- 
long rush was clicckcd an instant by the fierce eyes wbkh 
flamed at him from her crimen face. Even her neck and 
■boulders were now ^carleL She hchl him off for the 
apace of a breath, giving one deqi exclamaliun. "OhI" 
tliorl, sharply extialed, almost like a blow in his face. 

Bui his blood was up as well as hers, and after his 
momentary pause, he rushed forward agaia, bis hand- 
BOtne, blonJ face black with puMOO. 

Sylvia slooped, gathered up her kkiriK, turned, burst 
open Ihc door, and fleii out of the room, running in her high- 
beeled satin slipftcrs as slie did on Ute track in the Gym* 
nasium, with long, dccr-like bounds. In a flash she had 
crossed the wide hall— which was as it happened efflp4 
although she would not have slackened her pace for aU i 
assembled comjiany—and was darting arrt]n-like op t 
stairs, her torn scarf flying behind her like a banner. Hi^ 
flight had been so tmcxpected and to swift that yottng 
Fi&ke dill not attempt to follow her: but slic reached her 
mom, flung the door shut, and IcKkeiJ it with i 
precipltaiKy as though he were on her lieels. instead ^ 
standtni; quite still, open-mouthed, where she had left I ' 
The ^rp crack of her slamming door, loud in the (jul 

I bouse, broke the spell which held him. His mouth shut, 
•nd his clenched liands loosened from their fierce tension. 
iHe took an nfmlcss step and drew .1 Irm? l.rrnth ,\ mo- 
Bient later, iguiie automatically, h'- •■ 
case, and tindin); it, took out a ■ :lt | 

fingtr.i that wrrc not steady. 'I 
first puff of imnke aJTected him ii'.r ii^-i r^ 
moil of darkness Into the quid and order of a wcIMig 
fopn^ " Weltg m^ 1 be damiwll " he s&td.!Q h 
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the beginning of a return of his usual assurance — " the 
damn little spitfire ! " 

He walked about the room, puffing vigorously, feeling 
with relief his blood resume its usual rate of circulatioo. 
His head seemed to clear of a thick vapor. The star- 
tling recollection of the anger in his fiancee's eyes was fad- 
ing rapidly from his mind. Now he only saw her, blushing, 
recoiling, fleeing — he laughed out a little, this time not 
angrily, but with relish. " Ain't she the firebrand ! " he 
said aloud. He found his desire for her a hundredfold 
enhanced and stood still, his eyes very lustrous, feeling 
again in imagination the warm softness of her bosom under 
his lips. " Gee ! " he exclaimed, turning restlessly in his 
pacing walk. 

He was aware that some one in the room moved. " Jer- 
main," said his stepmother's faint voice. He looked at her 
smiling. " Hello, Momma," he said good-naturedly, " when 
did you gum-shoe in?" 

" Oh, just now," she told him, giving him an assurance 
which he doubted, and which he would not have valued 
had he known it to be true. He was perfectly indifferent 
as to the chance that this negligible person might have been 
a spectator to the scene between the son of the house and a 
guest. If she said anything about it, he meant to give the 
all-sufficing explanation that he and Miss Marshall had 
just become engaged. This would of course, it seemed 
self-evident to him, make it all right. 

But Mrs. Fiske did not make any remark calling forth 
that information. She only said, in her usual listless man- 
ner, " Your sleeve is shoved up." 

He glanced down in surprise, realizing how excited he 
must be not to have noticed that before, and remained for 
a moment silent, looking at the splendidly muscular white 
arm, and the large well-manicured hand. He was feeling 
in every nerve the reminiscence of the yielding firmness of 
Sylvia's flesh, bare against his own. The color came up 
flamingly into his face again. He moistened his lips with 
his tongue. "Jesus Christ! " he exclaimed, contem^tti- 
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tsly cAfcleu of his listener, " I'm wild in ! 

girl!" He pulled his sleeve down with a quid 
igorous gesture, deftly shot liic cuff out l>evond 
broaddoth. and, tlie [ricture of I; 
ned youib In easj drcumstanccs, tii: 
r's wife. *' Wliat you in here far, ai 

1 his light absence of concern aLi... 
r di.l not do. 

; UesiMlcil. Iiiot:!ng alioul ibcroom. " I thought Mia 
rshall wviulij be Iicrc. She poRbUcd to come down cart 
) write the names oo the placc'cards. I thought ] 
r voice." 

" Vou did," he told her. " She came down early i ^_ 
-but &he went back again." He laughed, tuued hit 
rettc-end in the fireplace, and vouchsafing no more ex- 
, strolled tnto the billiard* room, and bc^n to 
c the lalls about, whistling a recent d.ince turc wilk 
; prcciaion and vivacity. He was aniici^iaurg with 
Kiickened blood the next meeting with Sylvia. A) h« 
t at the gleaming balls, his moutii smiled and his eyes 
L 

. Fiske went upstairs and knocked at Sylvia's 
c W3< a rush of quick footsteps and the ^rl asked ^i 
[be other side in a miilHcd voice, " \Vlio ii it? " Mrs. ~ 
pivc her name, and added, in answer to another qui 
tat abc wat alone. Tlie door opened enough for _ 

nier, and closed quickly after her. She looked about tha 
ditonlerc'i nxjni. >aw the open trunk, the Rimy ca&aide ol 
_ellow cIiiiToii luilf on and half off (he bed, the lorn sod 
"fcrompled spangled scarf, and Sylvia hcnclf. her 
ttonned kimono clutched about lier with lenK hands. 
The miairesi of the bouse made no comment on 



I ooor. 
tJ fna a 

leslioii^H 
her ^H 
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Sylvia with dull, faded eyes i 



, not even the flicker 
■vous voice tn attempt 



an inquiry. 
1 explai 



— I — you'll have to excuse roe — I r 
: at uiicc — I — I was just packing. I ihoujllt — ill 
/ could nuke tbe eiebt-o'dock trolley 
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La Chance, and you could send my trunk after me/* Her 
every faculty was so concentrated on the single idea of 
flight — flight back to the safety of home, that she did not 
think of the necessity of making an excuse, giving a reason 
for her action. It seemed that it must be self-evident to 
the universe that she could not stay another hour in that 
house. 

Mrs. Fiske nodded. "Yes, Til send your trunk after 
you," she said. She drew a long breath, almost audible, 
and looked down at the fire on the hearth. Sylvia came 
up close to her, looking into her lusterless eyes with deep 
entreaty. " And, Mrs. Fiske, would you mind not telling 
any one I'm going, until I'm gone — nobody at all! It's 
because — I — ^you could say I didn't feel well enough to 
come down to dinner. I — if you — ^and say I don't want any 
dinner up here either ! " 

" Won't you be afraid to go down through the grounds 
to the trolley alone, at night ? " asked Mrs. Fiske, without 
k)oking at her. 

" Everybody will be at dinner, won't they? " asked Sylvia. 

Mrs. Fiske nodded, her eyes on the floor. 

Upon which, '* Oh no, I won't be afraid ! " cried Sylvia. 

Her hostess turned to the door. " Well, I won't tell them 
if you don't want me to," she said. She went out, without 
another word, closing the door behind her. Sylvia locked 
it, and went on with her wild packing. When she came to 
the yellow chiffon she rolled it up tightly and jammed it 
into a comer of her trunk; but the instant afterward she 
snatched it out and thrust it fiercely into the fire. The light 
fabric caught at once, the flames leaped up, filling the room 
with a roaring heat and flare, which almost as quickly died 
down to blackened silence. 

Sylvia faced that instant of red glare with a grimly set 
jaw and a deeply flushed face. It did not look at all likt 
her own face. 

At a quarter of eight the room was cleared, the trunk 
strapped and locked, and Sylvia stood dressed for tht 
ttreety gloved, veiled, and furred. Under her veil her faot 
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chow«d still very flushed. She took up her nDall haiMftaf 
juid Iicr umbrella and opened the door with caation. A 
faint clatter of dishes and a hinn of laughing talk came uji 
to her ears. Dinner was evidently in lull swing. She 
stepped out and went noiselessly down the stairs. On 
the bottom step, close to the dining-room door, her o»- 
brdla-tip caught in the balustrade and fell with a loud clat- 
ter on the bare polished flour ol the hall. Sylvia sbnnk 
into herself and wailed an inslaoi wilh suspended breath 
[or tiie pause in the chatter and laughter which il teemed 
must follnw. The moment was forever connected in her 
mind witli the smell of delicate food, and fading flowers. 
and human beings well-washed and pcrfumol, which 
6oatcd out to her from tlie dining-room. She looked about 
her at the luxuriously fumi&hed great hall, and hated every 
inch of it. 

If the noise was heard, it evidently passed for sometfainK 
dropped by a servant, for Colonel Fi»ke, who was tclUng 
a humorous story, w-ent on, his recital punctuated bjr 
bass anil IrcMc anticipatory laughter fmm his audilon: 

" and when he called l>cr upon the "phone tlie nexl day 

to ask her about it, she said sht didn't know he'd been there 
at all I " A roar of appreciation greeted this recondite 
climax, under cover of which Sylvia opened the froal 
door and shut it behind her. 

The pure coldness of the winter night struck iharply and 
gratefully on her sa>5cs after the warmth and Indoor odon 
of the house. She sprzng forward along the porch and 
down the steps, distending her nostrils and filling her lungt 
again and again. Thc^c long deep breaths seemed to her 
like the renewal of life. 

As her fool grated on the gravel of the driveway she 
beard a slealiliy sound back of her, at which her heart 
leaped op and stood stilL The front door of the Uji:-.e had 
opened very quietly and shut again. She looked over her 
shoulder fearfully, preparing to race down the road, but 
seeing only Mrs. Fitkc'i tall, stooping figure, stopped and 
turoed expectant];'. The older woman came down the ti/cg* 
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towards the fugitive, apparently unaware of the biting 
winter wind on her bared shoulders. Quite at a loss, and 
suspiciously on her guard, Sylvia waited for her, searching 
the blurred pale face with impatient inquiry. 

" I — I thought I'd walk with you a little ways," said the 
other, looking down at her guest. 

"Oh no! Don't!" pleaded Sylvia in despair lest some 
one notice her hostess' absence. "You'll take a dreadful 
cold! With no wraps on — do go back! I'm not a bit 
afraid ! " 

The other looked at her with a smoldering flush rising 
through the ashes of her gray face. " It wasn't that — ^I 
didn't suppose you'd be afraid — I — I just thought I'd like 
to go a ways with you," she repeated, bringing out the 
words confusedly and with obvious difficulty. "/ won't 
make you late," she added, as if guessing the girl's thoughts. 
She put a thin hand on Sylvia's arm and drew her rapidly 
along the driveway. For a moment they walked in silence. 
Then, " How soon will you reach home ? " she asked. 

"Oh, about a quarter to ten — the Interurban gets into 
La Chance at nine-fifteen, and it's about half an hour 
across town on the Washington Street trolley." 

" In less than two hours I " cried Mrs. Fiske wildly. *' In 
less than two hours ! " 

Seeing no cause for wonder in her statement, and not 
welcoming at all this unsought escort, Sylvia made no 
answer. There v/as another silence, and then, looking in 
the starlight at her companion, the girl saw with consterna- 
tion that the quiet tears were running down her cheeks. 
She stopped short, "Oh , , . oh!" she cried. She caught 
up the other's hand in a bewildered surprise. She had not 
the faintest idea what could cause her hostess' emotion. 
She was horribly afraid she would lose the trolley. Her 
face painted vividly her agitation and her impatience. 

Mrs. Fiske drew back her hand and wiped her eyes with 
her palm. " Well, I must be going back," she said. She 
looked dimly at the girl's face, and suddenly threw her 
arms about Sylvia's neck, clinging to her. She mwttSLM^^ 
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incoherent words, the only ones which Sylvia coold malm 
out being, "I can't — I can't — I can'tl" 

What it was she could not do, remained an tmpenetnU* 
mystery to Sylvia, for at that moment she turned away 
quickly, and went back up the driveway, her face in her 
bands. Sylvia hesitated, penetrated, in spite of her absorp- 
tioQ in her own affairs, l^ a vague pity, but hearing in the 
distance the clang of the trolley-car's bell, she herself 
turned and ran desperately down the driveway. She 
reached the public road just in time to stop the heavy 
car, and to swing herself lightly on, to all appearances 
merely a rather unusually well-set-up, fashionably dressed 
young lady, presenting to the heterogeneous indifference of 
the other passengers in the car even a more ostentatiously 
abstracted air than is the accepted attitude for young 
ladies traveling alone. One or two of her fellow voyagers 
wondered at the deep flush on her face, but forgot it the 
next moment. It was a stain which was not entirely to 
fade from Sylvia's face and body for many days to come. 



CHAPTER XX 

-BLOW, WIND; SWELL, BILLOW; AND SWIM, 
BARKl" 

She reached home, as she had thought, before ten o'clocl^ 
her unexpected arrival occasioning the usual flurry of ex- 
clamation and question not to be suppressed even by the 
most self-contained family with a fixed desire to let it3 
members alone, and a firm tradition of not interfering in 
their private affairs. Judith had come home before her 
father and now looked up from her game of checkers with 
wondering eyes. Sylvia explained that she was not sick, 
and that nothing had happened to break up or disturb the 
house-party. " I Just felt like coming home, that's all I " 
she said irritably, touched on the raw by the friendly lov- 
ing eyes and voices about her. She was glad at least that 
her father was not at home. That was one less to look at 
her. 

" Well, get along to bed with you ! " said her mother, 
in answer to her impatient explanation. " And, you chil- 
dren — keep still! Don't bother her!" 
t Sylvia crept upstairs into the whiteness of her own 
slant-ccilinged room, and without lighting a lamp sat down 
on the bed. Her knees shook under her. She made no 
move to take OtT her furs or hat. She felt no emotion, only 
a leaden fatigue and lameness as though she had been 
beaten. Her mother, coming in five minutes later with a 
lighted lamp and a cup of hot chocolate, made no comment 
at finding her still sitting, fully dressed in the dark. She 
set the lamp down, and with swift deftness slipped out 
hatpins, unhooked furs, unbuttoned and unlaced and loos- 
ened, until Sylvia woke from her lethargy and quickly com- 
pleted the process, slipping on her nightgown and getting 
into bed. Not a word bad been exchanged. Mrs. NUc^baUL 
»7 
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brought the cup of hot chocolate and Sylvia dnnk &J 
Ihough she were a little girl again. Her mother IdsH 
her good-night) drew the bUnkcts a little marc snugly o 
her, opened two windows wide, took away the lamp, i 
shut the dour. 

Sylvia, warmed and fed by the chocolate, by sir 

at full length in Ihe bed, breathing in tlie fresh air wbll 

rushed across her face from tlic windows, feeling bei 

in a white beatitude of safety and peace. E»]KciaIiy i 

she feel grateful to her tnothcr. " Isn't Moilicr grtalt " 

•aid to hersc'f. Everything thai liad parsed itcemed like 3 

confusing dream to her, so dreadful, so terrifying that she 

^f was amazed to feci herself, in spite of it, overcome with 

^^B^ drowsiness. Kow the role^ were reversed. It was her 

^^Bluain that was active, racing and shuddering from ooe 

^^^frightcnini; mental picture to another, while her body, 

^^■jroung. sound, healthful, fell deeper and deeper into torpor, 

^^Bdragging the quivering mind down to healing depths of 

^^P oblivion. The cold, pure air blew so strongly in her face 

^^ that she closed her eyes. \!\\ta she opened them again the 

aun was shining. 

She started up nervously, still under the influence of a 
vivid dream — strange. . . . Then as she blinked and nibbed 
her eyes she saw her mother standing by the bed, with a 
pale, composed face. 

"It's nine o'clock, Sylvia," she said, "and Mr. Fiike in 
downstairs, asking to see you. He tells me that you aiul 
he are eniraged to be married." 

Sylvia was instantly wide awake. "Oh no I Oh no!" 
ahe said passionately. " No, we*re not! I won't bcl 
won't tee him I " She looked about her wildly, and add< 
" 111 write him thai— jutt wait a minute." She sprang < 
I of bed, caii|;hl up a pad of paper, and wrote Itastily: "J 
kvat all a miiiakc — I don'l care for yini at all — not a I 
I] Irapc I shnil never have to ipcak to you igatn." "^ 
: said, lhn:tling it into her mother's hands. She 9tol 
r a momrnt, shivering in her thin nit^htgown in the k^ 
faagbt, tnd thta jumped back into bed again. 
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Her mother came back in a few moments, closed the 
windows, and opened the register. There was not in her 
silence or in a line of her quiet presenjce the faintest hint 
of curiosity about Sylvia's actions. She had always main- 
tained in theory, and now at this crisis with characteristic 
firmness of purpose acted upon her theory, that absolutely 
unforced confidence was the only kind worth having, and 
that moreover, unless some help was necessary, it might 
be as well for the younger generation early to acquire the 
strengthening capacity to keep its own intimate experiences 
to the privacy of its own soul, and learn to digest them 
and feed upon them without the dubiously peptonizing aid 
of blundering adult counsel. Sylvia watched her mother 
with wondering gratitude. She wasn't going to ask ! She 
was going to let Sylvia shut that ghastly recollection into 
the dark once for all. She wasn't going by a look or a 
gesture to force her helplessly responsive child to give, by 
words, weight and substance to a black, shapeless horror 
from which Sylvia with a vivid impulse of sanity averted 
her eyes. 

She got out of bed and put her arms around her moth- 
er's neck. "Say, Mother, you are great!" she said in 
an unsteady voice. Mrs. Marshall patted her on the 
back. 

" You'd better go and take your bath, and have your 
breakfast," she said calmly. "Judith and Lawrence have 
gone skating." 

When Sylvia, tingling with the tonic shock of cold water 
and rough toweling, and rosy in her old blue sailor-suit, 
came downstairs, she found her mother frying pancakes 
for her in the kitchen blue with smoke from the hot fat. 
She was touched, almost shocked by this strange lapse from 
the tradition of self-help of the house, and said with rough 
self-accusation : ** My goodness ! The idea of your waiting 
on me!" She snatched away the handle of the frying-pan 
and turned the cakes deftly. Then, on a sudden impulse, 
she spoke to her mother, standing by the sink. " I came 
back because I found I didn't like Jerry Fiske as tnvirix ^^ 
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I tbouglit I did. I found I didn't like him al aH," die • 
her eyes on ihc frying-pan. 

At iliis aiinoiiiicenient her motbcr'a face showed paJe, 
and for an instant tremulous through (he smoke. She 
did not speak tmlil Sylvia lifted the cakes from (he fian and 
piled Ihem on a plate. At tins signal of departure into (he 
dining-room she commeolcd, " Well, I won't pretend that 
I'm not very glad." 

Sylvia flushed a little and looked towards her silenlty. 
She had a partial, momentary vision ot what the past two 
months must Iiave been to her mother. Tlte tears stood tn 
her eyes. " Say. Mother dear," she said in a quavering 
voice that trieil to be light, " why don't you cai some o( 
these cakes to keep me company? It's 'most ten. You 
must have had breakfast three hours ago. It'd be fun I I 
can't bcfp'n to eat all these/' 

"Well, I don't care if I do," answered Mrs. Marshall 
SylTta laughed at the turn of her phra&e and went into 
the dininf;-room. Mrs. Marshall followed in a moment 
with a cup of hot chocolate and buttered toast. Sylvia 
pulled her down and ki-iscd her. " YouM prcwrihe hot 
chocolate for anything from grtling religion lo a broken 
leg!" she said, laughing. Her voice iJiook and her laagb 
ended in a half-sob. 

"No — oh no!" returned her mother quaintly. "Some- 
times hot milk is Iwtter. Here, where is my share of tliose 
cakes?" She helped herself, went around the tali r. and 
•at down. " Cousin Pamelia was here this morains," ^he 
went on. " I'oor old idiot, she was certain that pUi:<:heiie 
would lell who it was that stole our chickens, I told 
her (a go ahead — but planchelte wouMn't write. Cousta 
Pamelta laid it to the blighting atmosphere of skepticttiD 
of this house." 

Sylvia laughed again. Alone in the quid house with hcf 
mother, refreshed by sleep, aroused by her bath, safe, uiel- 
lered, wcurr, she tried desperately not to think o( the 
events of the day before. But in spite of herself they came 
tedc lo her in Jagged flaibei — above all, the handiomcMood 
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face darkened by passion. She shivered repeatedly, her 
voice was quite beyond her control, and once or twice her 
bands trembled so that she laid down her knife and fork. 
She was silent and talkative by turns — 2l phenomenon of 
which Mrs. Marshall took no outward notice, although when 
the meal was finished she sent her daughter out into the 
piercing December air with the command to walk six miles 
before coming in. Sylvia recoiled at the prospect of soli- 
tude. " Oh, I'd rather go and skate with Judy and Larry I " 
riie cried. 
" Well, if you skate hard enough," her mother conceded. 

The day after her return Sylvia had a long letter from 
Jermain Hske, a letter half apologetic, half aggrieved, pas- 
sionately incredulous of the seriousness of the break be- 
tween them, and wholly unreconciled to it. The upshot of 
his missive was that he was sorry if he had done anything 
to offend her, but might he be everlastingly confounded 
if he thought she had the slightest ground for complaint I 
Everything had been going on so swimmingly — ^his father 
had taken the greatest notion to her — ^had said (the very 
evening she'd cut and run that queer way) that if he mar- 
ried that rippingly pretty Marshall girl he could have the 
house and estate at Mercerton and enough tc run it on, and 
could practise as much or as little law as he pleased and 
go at once into politics — and now she had gone and acted 
so— what in. the world was the matter with her — weren't 
they engaged to be married — couldn't an engaged man kiss 
his girl — had he ever been anything but too polite for words 
to her before she had promised to marry him — and what 
about that promise anyhow? His father had picked out 
the prettiest little mare in the stables to give her when the 
engagement should be announced — the Colonel was as much 
at a loss as he to make her out — if the trouble was that 
she didn't want to live in Mercerton, he was sure the 
Colonel would fix it up for them to go direct to Washing- 
ton, where with his father's connection she could imaging 
what an opening they'd have ! And above all he was craxy 
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■boat her — he really wul He'd never had any idra wbat 
it was to be in love before — be hadn't slept a wink the ni|;hi 
she'd gone away — just tossed on his bed aiid thought of her 

and longed to have her in his arms again " Sylvia sud* 

dcniy tare the letter in two and cast il into the Ate, breath- 
iiig hard. In answer she wrote, " It nukes me tick to 
tliink of you I" 

She could ttot endure the idea of " talking over " the ex- 
perirncc willi any one, and straggled to keep it out of her 

but her resolution to keep silence was brokca 
Mrs. Diaper, who was informed, presumably by Jei 
bimsclf, of the drcunislances, and cncounlcring Sylvia 
.Street waited for no invitation to confidence by iIk 

iDced upon her with taaghing reproach and tnsiiS* 
llriendly ridicu'e. Sylvia, hclplcu before the graceful 
of her friend, heard that she was a silly httte 
Boawakcned schoolgirl who was throwing away a bril- 
fianlty happy and successful life for the (|ueere»t and (un- 
oiest of ignorant notions. " What dtil you suppose, you 
baby? You wouldn't have him marry you unleu he waa 
in love with you, would you? Why do you suppose a man 
WMlf to marry a woman? Did you suppose that men in 
lovr carry their sweethearts around wra|>ped in cutloo- 
wool? You're a woman now, you nuglil to welcome life — 
rich, full-blooded life — not take this chilly, auspicious atti- 
tude toward it! Why. Sylvia, I thought you were a big. 
fplendid, vital, fearless modcni girl — and here you are act- 
ing like a little, thin-blooded New England old maid. How 
can you blauM Jerry ? He was engaged to you. What do 
you think marriage isF Oh, Sylvia, juit think what your 
nfe would be in Waihif^ton with your beauty and 
charm I " 

This dexterously aimed attack penetrated Sylvia's armor 
at a doien joinu. She winced visibly, and hung her head, 
CDOsidcrtng profoundly. She found that she had nothiog 
to oppose to the otlwr's argument*. Mrs. Draper * " " 
beside her in a silence as dexterous as her extiortatioo, | 
Hand affeahnatety thnui Uirouch Sylvia's t 
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Sylvia's ponderings continuing so long that they were ai>- 
proaching the Marshall house, in sight of which she had no * 
mind to appear, she gave Sylvia's arm a little pat, and 
stood still. She said cheerfully, in a tone which seemed to 
minimize the whole affair into the smallest of passing in- 
cidents : " Now, you queer darling, don't stand so in your 
own light ! A word would bring Jerry back to you now — 
but I won't say it will always. I don't suppose you've ever 
considered, in your young selfishness, how cruelly you have 
hurt his feelings! He was awfully sore when I saw him. 
And Eleanor Hubert is right on the spot with Manuna 
Hubert in the background to push." 

Sylvia broke her silence to say in a low tone, blushing 
scarlet, "He was — horrid!" 

Mrs. Draper dropped her light tone and said earnestly: 
** Dear little ignorant Sylvia — ^you don't recognize life when 
you see it. That's the way men are — ^all men — and there's 
no use thinking it horrid unless you're going into a con- 
vent. It's not so bad either, — once you get the hang 
of managing it — it's a hold on them. It's a force, like any 
other force of nature that you can either rebel against, or 
turn to your account and make serviceable, if you'll only 
accept it and not try to quarrel with water for running 
downhill. As long as she herself isn't carried away by it, 
it's a weapon in the hand of a clever woman. Only the 
stupid women get hurt by it — the silly ones who can't 
keep their heads. And after all, my dear, it is a force of 
nature — and you're too intelligent not to know that there's 
no use fighting against that. It's just idiotic and puritanic 
to revolt from it — and doesn't do any good besides ! " She 
looked keenly into Sylvia's downcast, troubled face, and 
judged it a propitious moment for leaving her. " Good-hye^ 
darling," she said, with a final pat on the shoulder. 

Sylvia walked slowly into the house, her heart like lead. 
Her food had no savor to her. She did not know what 
she was eating, nor what her mother, the only one at home 
for lunch, was saying to her. As a matter of fact Mrs. 
Marshall said very little, even less than was her custom. 
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Her face bad the look of terrible, patient endurance it ba4 
worn daritig the lime when Lawrence Iiad had pneunwnta. 
sad his Ii(e luiil hung in llie balance fur two day^; but sb» 
went quietly alxiut her uiua] houKhoId larMt. ^M 

After the meal wa& over, Sylvia continued to lit ala^| 
at the table, suring palely down at the tablecloth, her nii^| 
fall of Mrs. Draper'} illuminating cominrnl^ on liie, whi^^f 
id gone ihrougli her entire system Ii'kc a ■itxlcrously t^M 
'ininistercd drug. And yet llial ingcnimis bi'.y would hs^f 
been surprised to know bow entirely licr aliack h^d fail^| 
In the one point which seemed to her importanl, the po^^| 
tulity of a reconciliation between Sylvia and Jcnnain. tj^H 
^1 was deeply under the impression made by the pbtll^| 
ophy of the older woman; she did rat fur ibe moiMvf 
dream of denying its truth; but she stood granite in ■ ii «w B 
fcctly illogical dental of its impticaltons in her own caM^ 
£he did not consciously revolt against the 3;igf;c»lioo tUH 
riu renew her relaliooa to Jerry Fiskr. because with^| 
onited action of all her faculties she refuxd utterly ^M 
consider it for an instant She would no more bare bc^| 
^nuaded lo see Jerry again, b)- a consideration of HoU 
■taterial advantages lo be gained, than she could have beflfl 
. pcnuaded to throw herself down from the bousclnp. Tbjfl 
KSUich was seilxd, not by any coherent efiort o( Iwr br^H 

■ but by a CO onlination of every instinct in Iter, by the actUH 
t«f her whole being, by wltat ber life had made her. ^| 

■ Dnt that certainty brought her small comfort in ^H 
Vbtadmc» of the hour. What hidenui worUI was this ^M 
nrhicli shr I .i<< i\.i kc't unawares until now! Mfk. Drape^| 
I.JBunty. ' <- of it affected Iter to iT^ora) nausi^H 
i All t' r I U of her fophisiicaic'l friend wc^| 
Ifanbeil . f hrr bn:n !il:r -rniT- <-'. -iml S 
l>n evi' ' ' ' htM 
Ifaiwar ] dfl 
lingoi [ ctM 

Ktj her ...,. „ -..,, I4fl 

Kdistraughl miml to the proportions of a nightmare: " it'^H 
^peapoa ia the hand of a clever woman — it's nol so ^^| 
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once you get the hang of managing it — it's a hold oa 

men " Sylvia turned whiter and whiter at the glimpse 

•he had had of what was meant by Mrs. Draper's lightly 
evasive " it " ; a comprehension of which all her ** ad- 
vanced " reading and study had left her mind as blankly 
ignorant as a little child's. Now it was vain to try to shut 
her thoughts away from Jermain. She lived over and over 
the scene with him, she endured with desperate passivity 
the recollection of his burning lips on her bosom, his 
fingers pressing into her side. Why not, if every man was 
like that as soon as he dared? Why not, if that was all 
that men wanted of women ? Why not, if that was the sole 
ghastly reality which underlay the pretty-smooth surface of 
life? 

And beyond this bleak prospect, which filled her with 
dreary horror, there rose glimpsed vistas which sent the 
shamed blood up to her face in a flood — if every man was 
like that, why, so were the men she had known and loved 
and trusted ; old Reinhardt, who seemed so simple, what 
had been his thoughts when he used years ago to take her 
on his knee — what were his thoughts now when he bent 
over her to correct her mistakes on the piano? 

The expression of Colonel Fiske's eyes, as he had com- 
plimented her, brought her to her feet with a shudder — but 
Colonel Fiske was an old, old man — as old as Professor 
Kennedy — 

Why, perhaps Professor Kennedy — perhaps — she flung 
out her arms — perhaps her father — 

She ran to the piano as to a refuge, meaning to drown 
out these maddening speculations, which were by this time 
tinctured with insanity; but the first chords she struck 
jarred on her ear like a discordant scream. She turned 
away and stood looking at the floor with a darkening face, 
one hand at her temple. 

Her mother, darning stockings by the window, suddenly 
laid down her work and said : " Sylvia, how would you 
to walk with me over to the Martins' to see U 
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tfacy have any eggs? Our bens have atiMlately gone bacfc 
on tis." 

Sylvia did twt welcome this idea at all, feeling as over- 
whdming an aversion to companionship as to so.itude, but 
she could think of no excuse, and in an ungracious silence 
put on her wraps and joined her mother, ready on tb« 
porch, the liasket in her miltencd hand. 

Mrs. Marshall's pace was always swift, and on that crisp, 
cold, sunny day, with the wind sweeiang free over the great 
open spaces of the plain atx>ul them, she walked even e 
rapidly than usual. Not a word was spoken. Sylvia, q 
AS tall as her mother now, and as vigorous, stepped 1 
side her, not noticing their pace, nor the tingling of I 
twift blood in her (cet am] hands. Her fresh young bca 
was set in desolate billcroess. 

The Martins' bouse was about six miles from the Mar* 
ihalls'. ll was rrachcd, the eggs procun-d, and the return 
begun. Slill not a word tiad been exchanged bctveen the 
two women. Mrs. Marshall would have been easily capable, 
under the most ordinary circumsiancrs, of tln& long self- 
contained silence, but it had worked upon Sylvia like a 
sojourn in the dim recesses of a church- She felt moved, 
stirred, shaken. Dut it was not until the brief winter son 
was beginning to set red across the 0]>cn reaches of field 
and meadow that ber poisoned bean avcrflowed. "Ob, 

Mother 1" the exclaimed in an unhappy tone, and said 

no more. She knew no words to phrase what was iu her 
mind. 

" Yes. dear." said her mother gently. She looked at her 
daughter anxiously, expectantly, wilh a pa^&ion of yearn- 
ing in her eyes, but she said no more than ihusr tno words. 

Tliere was a silence. Sylvia was stru^i^lm;; for expres- 
sion. Tlicy continued to walk swiftly throui;)! Uic cold, 
ruddy, sunset air, ihc lurd-frocen ruid rin|;iiig beneath 
Uicir rapid advance. Sylvia clasped her hands together 
hard in her muff. She felt that something in her heart 
WM dying, was suffocating for lack of air, and yet that it 
I'VDti/c/ die if jJic brought it to light She could find oo 
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words at all to ask for help, agonizing in a shy reticence 
impossible for an adult to conceive. Finally, beginning at 
random, very hurriedly, looking away, she brought out, 
faltering, " Mother, is it true that all men are — that when 
a girl marries she must expect to — aren't there any men 

who " She stopped, burying her burning face in her 

muff. 

Her words, her tone, the quaver of desperate sincerity in 
her accent, brought her mother up short. She stopped 
abruptly and faced the girl. " Sylvia, look at me ! " she 
said in a commanding voice which rang loud in the frosty 
silences about them. Sylvia started and looked into her 
mother's face. It was moved so darkly and so deeply 
from its usual serene composure that she would have re- 
coiled in fear, had she not been seized upon and held 
motionless by the other's compelling eyes. 

" Sylvia," said her mother, in a strong, clear voice, 
acutely contrasted to Sylvia's muffled tones, " Sylvia, it's a 
lie that men are nothing but sensual! There's nothing in 
marriage that a good girl honestly in love with a good 
man need fear." 

" But — but " began Sylvia, startled out of her shy- 
ness. 

Her mother cut her short. "An)rthing that's felt by 
* decent men in love is felt just as truly, though maybe not 
always so strongly, by women in love. And if a woman 
doesn't feel that answer in her heart to what he feels — why, 
he's no mate for her. Anything's better for her than going 
on. And, Sylvia, you mustn't get the wrong idea. Sensual 
feeling isn't bad in itself. It's in the world because we 
have bodies as well as minds — it's like the root of a plant. 
But it oughtn't to be a very big part of the plant. And it 
must be the root of the woman's feeling as well as the 
man's, or everything's all wrong." 

" But how can you tell! " burst out Sylvia. 

"You can tell by the way you feel, if you don't lie to 
yourself, or let things like money or social position count. 
If an honest girl shrinks from a man instinctively^ thete'^ 
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■omctfiing not right — sensuality is too lii; a ptrt of wh>f 
the nun fccts for her — and look here, Sylvia, that's not 
always ihc nun's fault. Women don't realiEC as ih^y 
ought how hase it is to try to attract men by their bodien," 
she made her position dear with relentless urecisvon. " when 

they wear very low<oecked dresses, for instance " At 

tliis chance tbriut, a wave of scarlet bursi up suddenly over 
Sylvia's face, bnt she could not witlidraw tier c>n from 
her mother's scarcliing, honest gaze, which, even more than 
her words, spoke to the girl's soul. The strong, grmvi 
Toke weni on unhesitatingly. For once in her life 1 ~ 
Marshall was speaking out She was like one who i 
comes the opporluntiy to make a cunfcsiion of faid 
** There's no healthy life possible without some sensnal 
feeling between the husband and wife, but there's nothing 
Id the world more awful than married life when it's tks_ 
ooly common ground." 

Sylvia gazed with wide eyes at the older woman's 
ardent, compelling, ins{Mred, feeling too deeply, to I 
It wholly, the viul and momentous character of the t 
She 9eemc<] to see nothing, to be aware ot nothing bat her 
rootlier's heroic eyes of truth ; but Uic whole scene was 
printed on her mind for all her lifr— the hanl, brown road 
Ihey stood on, the grayed old rail-fence lack of ^^f■• Mar- 
shall, a field of brown slubUc, a distant grove oi Ix-cch- 
trees, and beyond and around them the imraenie a 
drcle of tltc horizoa. The very breath of t!:e putt 
winter air was to come back to her nostrih in afui 

" Sylvia," Iter mother went on, " it is one of thcH 
bilities of men and women to help each other to nwci a 
high plane and not on a low one. And on the whi ~ 

health's the rule of the world — on the whole, that's 1 

way the larger number of husbands and wives, imperfect at 
tbey are, do live together. Fanuty life wouldn't be possible 
a day if they di'ln't." 

Like a strong and beneficent tnagktan, s1ie buiti t^ afaia 
«fld illuminated Sylvia's black and shattered world. " Your 
'i/Aer u juit as pure a man ai I am a woman, and I 
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would be ashamed to look any child of mine in the face sf 
he were not. You know no men who are not decent — 
except two — and those you did not meet in your parents* 
home." 

For the first time she moved from her commanding atti- 
tude of prophetic dignity. She came closer to Sylvia, but 
although she looked at her with a sudden sweetness which 
affected Sylvia like a caress, she but made one more im- 
personal statement : " Sylvia dear, don't let anything make 
you believe that there are not as many decent men in th« 
world as women, and they're just as decent. Life isn't 
worth living unless you know that — and it's true." Ap- 
parently she had said all she had to say, for she now 
kissed Sylvia gently and began again to walk forward. 

The sun had completely set, and the piled-up clouds on 
the horizon flamed and blazed. Sylvia stood still, looking 
at them fixedly. The great shining glory seemed reflected 
from her heart, and cast its light upon a regenerated world 
— a world which she seemed to see for the first time. 
Strange, in that moment of intensely personal life, how 
her memory was suddenly flooded with impersonal im- 
pressions of childhood, little regarded at the time and 
long since forgotten, but now recurring to her with tht 
authentic and uncontrovertible brilliance which only first- 
hand experiences in life can bring with them — all thost 
families of her public-school mates, the plain, ugly homes 
in and out of which she had come and gone, with eyes 
apparently oblivious of all but childish interests, but really 
recording life-facts which now in her hour of need stretched 
under her feet like a solid pathway across an oozing marsh. 
All those men and women whom she had seen in a thousand 
unpremeditated acts, those tired-faced, kind-eyed, unlettered 
fathers and mothers were not breathing poisoned air, were 
not harboring in their simple lives a ghastly devouring wild- 
beast. She recalled with a great indrawn breath all tht 
farmer-neighbors, parents working together for the chil- 
dren, the people she knew so well from long obscrvatiom 
of their lives, whose mediocre, struggling existetvc^ Viaii 
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filled her with scornful pity, but whom now she recalM 
with s great gralitttde for the expltcitncss of the revelations 
ini<)e by their untutored plainness. I-'or all she cuuM ever 
know, the Drapcis and the Fiskcs and the others of their 
world might he anything, under Itie discreet reticence of 
their sophistication ; but they did not make up all the world. 
Sh« knew, from having breathed it herself, the wind of 
health which blew about those other lives, bare and open 
to the view, as less artless lives were not. There was some 
other answer lo the riddle, lietide Mrs. Draper's, 

Sylvia was only eighteen years old and had the childish 
immatunty of her age, but her life had lieen w ordered that 
she was not, even at eighteen, entirely in the helpless posi- 
tion of a child who must depend on the word of otherv 
She had accumulated, unknown lo herself, quite apart from 
poli.thed )>ebb!es of book-information, a small treasury of 
living seeds of real knowledge of life, taken in at first-h ^~ 
knowledge of which no one could deprive her. The r 
Con of this was a steadying tnliast which righted the « 
rollint; keel under her feci. She held up her head bram 
acaiiisi the first onslaught of the storm. She set her hand 
lo the milder t 

Perceiving that her mother had passed on ahead of bcr 
she spranj; forward in a run. She ran like a schoolboy, like 
• deer, like a man from whose limbs heavy shackles have 
been struck off. 'She felt so suddenly Itghietied of a great 
iviness that she cuutd have clapped ber hands over her 
bead and boiimled into the air. She was, after all, bat 
eighteen years old, and three years before had been a chi^d. 

She came up to her mother with a rush, radiating life. 

Mn. Marshall looked at the glowing face and her owa 

eyes. dr>- till tlien, filled with the tears so rare in her selt- 

eontroUcd life. She put out her hand, took Sylvia's, and 

I they sped along through the quick-gathering dusk, haad- 

^io-hand like sisters. 

Judith and L.awrence had reached home before i 
And the k)w brown house gleamed a cheerful wetcontsj 
tiiem from ghiniag windows. For the first time in | 
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Sylvia did not take for granted her home, with all that it 
meant. For an instant it looked strangely sweet to hen 
She had a passing glimpse, soon afterwards lost in other 
impressions, of how in after years she would look back on 
the roof which had sheltered and guarded her youth. 

She lay awake that night a long time, staring up into the 
cold blackness, her mind very active and restless in the 
intense stillness about her. She thought confusedly but 
intensely of many things — the months behind her, of Jerry, 
of Mrs. Draper, of her yellow dress, of her mother— of 
herself. In the lucidity of those silent hours of wakeful- 
ness she experienced for a time the piercing, regenerating 
thrust of self-knowledge. For a moment the full-beating 
pulses of her youth slackened, and between their throte 
there penetrated to her perplexed young heart the rarest 
of human emotions, a sincere humility. If she had not 
burned the yellow dress at Mercerton, she would have 
arisen and burned it that night. . . . 

During the rest of the Christmas vacation she avoided 
being alone. She and Judith and Lawrence skated a great 
deal, and Sylvia learned at last to cut the grapevine pat- 
tern on the ice. She also mastered the first movement of 
the Sonata Pathetique, so that old Reinhardt was almost 
satisfied. 

The day after the University opened for the winter term 
the Huberts announced the engagement of their daughter 
Eleanor to Jermain Fiske, Jr., the brilliant son of that dis- 
tinguished warrior and statesman. Colonel Jermain Fiske. 
Sylvia read this announcement in the Society Column of the 
La Chance Morning Herald, with an enigmatic expression 
on her face, and betaking herself to the skating-pond, cut 
grapevines with greater assiduity than ever, and with a 
degree of taciturnity surprising in a person usually so 
talkative. That she had taken the first step away from the 
devouring egotism of childhood was proved by the fact that 
at least part of the time, this vigorous young creature, 
swooping about the icy pond like a swallow, was thinking 
pityingly of Eleanor Hubert's sweet face. 



CHAPTER XXr 

SOME YEARS DURING WHICH NOTHING 

HAPPENS 

Jtmrrn had laid to th« family, latdng no especial | 

[ Oiat bcr sister should not bear bcr, " Well, folks, now that 
I Sylvia'ii got through with that horrid Fukc feltow, I do 
[ lupe we'll all have some peace I " a remark which proved 
I to be a proi'hccy. They all, including Sylvia henelf, knew 
[ Ibe tranquiility of an extended period of peace. 

It began abruptly, like opening a door into a new rooot. 
Sylvia bad dreaded tlie beginning of (be winter term and 
the inevitable sight of jeriy, the enforced crossings of 
llieir paths. Hut Jerry never relumed to hts classes at aU. 
The common talk wu to the eilcci tliat the Colonel had 
** worked his pull " to have Jeny admitted to the bar wilh- 
M)t further preliminaries. After some weeks of relief, it 
occurred to Sylvia that perhaps Jerry had dreaded meet- 
ing her as much as she bad seeing htm. For whatever rea- 
. IDR, the campus saw young Fiskc no more, except on the 
I 4ay in May when he pasted swiflty acmss it on hn vr^y t* 
I *e Hubert house where Eleanor, ven' ;:c- 

r facetl, waited for him under a crown ■ ». 

Sylvia did not go to the wedding', a!; ^i 

had come, addressed economically an' i.i 

' " rrofe&tor and Mrs. Marsliall and f j 

I {lorioui spring day and in her Greek I •» 

had juit reached ihe battle of Snhm t 

Rcita] of which Sylvia's symp^t' :■ 

j rejoicing, as all sympathetic im:. a 

many centuries. She was thn ■ tut 

•f '*The Persians "as she passed by ll.c liu'^tn hn-jsc lata 
■/ t/temoon. She was chanting to her>c:f, " Tbt rigbl 
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wing, well marshaled, led on foremost in good order, and 
we heard a mighty shout — * Sons of the Greeks ! On I 
Free your country ! ' " She did not notice that she trod 
swiftly across a trail of soiled rice in the Hubert driv^ 
way. 

She was like a person recovered from a fever who fin(b 
mere health a condition of joy. She went back to her music, 
to her neglected books, with a singing heart. And in ac- 
cordance with the curious ways of Providence, noted in the 
proverb relating the different fates of him who hath and 
him who hath not, there was at once added to her pleasure 
in the old elements of her life the very elements she had 
longed for unavailingly. Seeing her friendly and shining 
of face, friendliness went out to her. She had made many 
new acquaintances during her brief glittering flight and had 
innumerable more points of contact with the University life 
than before. She was invited to a quite sufficient number of 
hops and proms, had quite the normal number of masculine 
" callers," and was naively astonished and disillusioned to 
find that those factors in life were by no means as entirely 
desirable and amusing as her anguished yearning had fan- 
cied them. She joined one of the literary societies and took 
a leading part in their annual outdoor play. At the begin- 
ning of her Junior year, Judith entered as a Freshman and 
thereafter became a close companion. Sylvia devoured cer- 
tain of her studies, history, and English, and Greek, with 
insatiable zest and cast aside certain others like political 
economy and physics, which bored her, mastering just 
enough of their elements to pass an examination and 
promptly forgetting them thereafter. She grew rapidly in 
intellectual agility and keenness, not at all in philosophical 
grasp, and emotionally remained as dormant as a potato im 
a cellar. 

She continually looked forward with a bright, vague iiv- 
tcrest to ** growing up," to the mastery of life which 
adolescents so trustfully associate with the arrival of adult 
years. She spent three more years in collet^e, taking a Mas- 
ter's degree after her B.A., and during those three y^^^V 
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througti the nuny-colorcd, shifting:, kalridoscofiEc, disor- 
ganized life of an immensely populous institution of learn- 
ing, she flcti with rapid feet, searching rcsilc«ly cvery«l»ere 
for thai entity, as yet twn-cxisteot, her own soul. 

She bad, in sltori, a thoroughly usual cx]>crience of mod- 
em American education, emerging at the end with k vast 
Smount of infonnation, with very litl!c notion of what it 

as all about, with Phi Beu Kappa and a great wonder 

hat she was to do with herself. 

Up to that moment almost every step of her life had 

been onlercd and sj-stcmatlzed, ttiat she might llic more 

quickly and surely arrive at the goal of her diploma. Ruth- 

ing forward with the accamulated impetus of years oi 

" ling in swiftly speeding effort, she flashed by the goal 

and stopped short, finding herself in company with « 

iorily of her fembtne classmates in a blind alley. 

Now what?" they asked each other with sinking hcartL 
Judith looked over their heads with steady eyes which saw 
but one straight and narrow path in life, and passed on by 
them into the hospital where she began her nurse's training. 
Sylvia licpan to teach music to a few children, to lake on 
•otne of Mcinhardt't work as he grew older. She prac- 

Itised a^iiduously, advanced greatly in skill in mu&ic, ri 
flDudi, thought acutely, rebeliiously and not deeply, bcl] 
Lflwrcnre with his studies . . . and washed the cloctc 
For there was no denying tltat llic clock stood still. 
was not going forward to any sclttcd goal now, she 
not going forwar<l at all. Slic was as far from sus] 
any ordered pallem in the facts of life as when she 
been in college, surnninded by the conspiracy of ailoKv 
■bout a pattern in facts which univertity professors so coo- 
sricntiously keep up before their students. She was slowly 
revolving in an cdfly. Sometimes she looked at the ' 
glowing content of her father and motlicr with a fierce 
sentmcnt "How ran titey!" slie cried to herself, 
other limes she tried to chide herself for tint being as 
ftnted herself, "... but it's their life lliey're living." she 
uid moodily^ "aad I bavtn't vay ^ Uve. I cu'i [ivc ga 
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their happiness any more than the beefsteaks somebody 
else has eaten can keep me from starving to death." 

The tradition of her life was that work and plenty of it 
would keep off all uneasiness, that it was a foolishness, not 
to say a downright crime, to feel uneasiness. So she prac- 
tised many hours a day, and took a post-graduate course in 
eafly Latin. But the clock stood still. 

One of the assistants in her father's department pro- 
posed to her. She refused him automatically, with a won- 
dering astonishment at his trembling hands and white lips. 
Decidedly the wheels of the clock would never begin to 
revolve. 

And then it struck an hour, loudly. Aunt Victoria wrote 
inviting Sylvia to spend a few weeks with her during the 
summer at Lydford. 

Sylvia read this letter aloud to her mother on the vine- 
covered porch where she had sat so many years before, and 
repeated " star-light, star-bright " until she had remembered 
Aunt Victoria. Mrs. Marshall watched her daughter's face 
as she read, and through the tones of the clear eager voice 
she heard the clock striking. It sounded to her remarkably 
like a tolling bell, but she gave no sign beyond a slight 
paling. She told herself instantly that the slowly ticking 
clock had counted her out several years of grace beyond 
what a mother may expect. When Sylvia finished and 
looked up, the dulled look of resignation swept from her 
face by the light of adventurous change, her mother 
achieved the final feat of nodding her head in piompt, 
cheerful assent. 

But when Sylvia went away, light-hearted, fleeting 
forward to new scenes, there was in her mother's farewell 
kiss a solemnity which she could not hide. " Oh, Mother 
dear ! " protested Sylvia, preferring as always to skim over 
the depths which her mother so dauntlessly plumbed. " Oh, 
Mother darling ! How can you be so — when it's only for a 
few weeks!" 



BOOK m 
IN CAPUA AT LAS'! 

CHAPTER XXII 
A GRATEFUL CARTHAGINIAN 

Arnold Smith put another lump of sugar cm his saucer, 
poured out a very liberal allowance of rum into his tea, 
and reached for a sandwich, balancing the cup and saucer 
with a deftness out of keeping with his long, ungraceful 
loose-jointedness. He remarked in an indifferent tone t© 
Sylvia, back of the exquisitely appointed tea-tray : " I don't 
say anything because I haven't the least idea what you aft 
talking about. Who was Capua, anyhow ? " 

Sylvia broke into a peal of laughter which rang like a 
•ilver chime through the vine-shaded, airy spaces of tht 
pergola. Old Mr. Sommerville, nosing about in his usual 
five-o'clock quest, heard her and came across the stretch of 
sunny lawn to investigate. " Oh, here's tea ! " he remarked 
on seeing Arnold, lounging, white-flanneled, over his cup. 
He spoke earnestly, as was his custom when eating was in 
question, and Sylvia served him earnestly and carefully, 
with an instant harmonious response to his mood, putting 
in exactly the right amount of rum and sugar to suit his 
taste, and turning the slim-legged "curate's assistant" so 
that his favorite sandwiches were nearest him. 

" You spoil the old gentlemen, Sylvia," commented Ar- 
nold, evidently caring very little whether she did or not. 

" She spoils everybody," returned Mr. Sommerville, task- 
ing his tea complacently ; " ' c'est son metier,' She has an 
uncanny instinct for suiting everybody's taste." 

Sylvia smiled brightly at him, exactly the brilliant smile 
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which suited her brilliant, frank face and clear, wldb 
eyes. Un'Icr her smile she was saying to herself, " If thal'k 1 
SO, I wonder — not that I care at all — but T really woader * 
why you don't like me/' 

Sylvia was encountering for the first time this i 
a society guided b>- tradition and formula, hut she was not 
vVithout excellent preparation for almost any contact with 
r fellow-lieings, a pTei>aratian which in some ways served 
r better than ihai more conscious preparation of young 
tdies bred up from childhood to sit behind tea-tables and 
My the righ' things to tea-drinkers. Association with the 
' rode, outspxkcn youtli at the State University had been an 
iducalion in human nature, especially masculine nature, for 
licr acute mind. Her unvarnished association with ' " ~ 
other sex in classroom and campus had taught her, by ma 
of certain rough knocks whkh more sheltered boardi 
school girls never get. an accuracy of estimate as to i 
actual feelir.); of men (ow-ards the women they profess I 
admire unrcse^^'r4I)y which (had he lieen able to concetval 
of il) old Mr. Sommcrville would have thought nothing ' 
^kss than cynical. 

But he did not conceive of it. and now sat, mellowed bj 

jhe rightncss of his tea, white-haired, smooth-shaven, p' 

nlled, whiic-ftaiMcoaied, the picture of old age al its t 

s he smiled gallantly at the extremely pretty girl behind ihi 

^ble I'lilike Sylvia he knew exactly why he did not likj 

ter and he wasted no time in thinking about it. 

kere you laughing about, so delightfully, as I came to, db?1 

i askei). after the irretrievable first moment of joy f 

ratified appetite had gone. 

Sylvia tiad not the slightest backwardness about explain- 
In fact she always look the greatest pains to be rx- 
Jlltcil with oM Mr. Scmmerville .ibout the pit from i " 
nhe had been digged. " Why. this visit to Aunt Victori 
(■ like stepping into another world for roe. F.vcr>'thiDf \ 
I dilTerrnt from my hamc-life. I was just thinking, i 
lit there behind all this glnrious duller," she waved a > 
/ ovtr the siJver and porcelain of the ica-table, ''' 
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a change it was from setting the table one's self and wash- 
ing up the dishes afterwards. That's what we always do 
at home. I hated it and I said to Arnold, ' I've reached 
Capua at last ! ' and he said," she stopped to laugh again, 
heartily, full-throated, the not-to-be-imitated laugh of gen- 
uine amusement, " he said, * Who is Capua, anyhow ? ' " 

Mr. Sommerville laughed, but grudgingly, with an im- 
patient shake of his white head and an uneasy look in his 
eyes. For several reasons he did not like to hear Sylvia 
laugh at Arnold. He distrusted a young lady with too keen 
a sense of humor, especially when it was directed towards 
the cultural deficiencies of a perfectly eligible young man. 
To an old inhabitant of the world, with Mr. Sommerville's 
views as to the ambitions of a moneyless young person, 
enjoying a single, brief fling in the world of young men 
with fortunes, it seemed certain that Sylvia's lack of tactful 
reticence about Arnold's ignorance could only be based on 
a feeling that Arnold's fortune was not big enough. She 
was simply, he thought with dismay, reserving her tact and 
reticence for a not-impossible bigger. His apprehensions 
about the fate of a bigger of his acquaintance if its owner 
ever fell into the hands of this altogether too well-informed 
young person rose to a degree which almost induced him to 
cry out, " Really, you rapacious young creature, Arnold's is 
all any girl need ask, ample, well-invested, solid. . . ." But 
instead he said, " Humph ! Rather a derogatory remark 
about your surroundings, eh?" 

Arnold did not understand, did not even hear, leaning 
back, long, relaxed, apathetic, in his great wicker-chair and 
rolling a cigarette with a detached air, as though his hands 
were not a part of him. But Sylvia heard, and under- 
stood, even to the hostility in the old gentleman's well- 
bred voice. " Being in Capua usually referring to the fact 
that the Carthaginians went to pieces that winter?" she 
asked. " Oh yes, of course I know that. Good gracious ! I 
was brought up on the idea of the dangers of being in 
Capua. Perhaps that's why I always thought it would be 
such fun to get there." She spoke rebelUoM^Vj . 
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"Thejr got everlastingly beaten by the Ronuuit," ad" 

I 'Wnccd Mr Somincrville. 

"Yen, hut iliey had had one grand good lime before t 
^e Komiiiis cou!dn't take that away from them! I think 
; Carthaginians got the best of it! " Provocative, lighl- 
rarlcil luaiicc was in her sparkling face. She was Uiink- 
; to hcncU with the reckless bravado of youth, "WeU, 
t he insists. I'll gh-e hint some giound for distnuttng 
/ character! " 

I Arnold su<Jdcnly emitted a great pulT of smoke and a 
at shout of "Help! help! Molly to tlie rescue!" and 
a little white-flad creature tlitiiiig past the door 
ned and brought into that quiet spot of leafy shadow 
; tUsling quickness of her smile, her eyes, her golden 
, fae said to her nondiolantly : " Just in time to head 
] ofL Sylvia and your grandfather were being so high- 
' I was beginning to feel faint." 
I Mai:y laughed flashingly. " Did Grandfather keep Ui 

I bet he couldn't t " 
t Anw'd professed an entire isttorancc of the relatii 
ptUB. " Oh, I fell off so far back I d(;n't know who got 
Who itiM this man Capua, anyhow? I'm a gradi 
r Har\-ard I'nivcrsity and I never heard of him." 
" I'm a i,T.-tc)[-..i;c of Miss Etraddun's Mnuntain School for 
rls," uil ^'o^y, " and / think it's a river." 
Mr. Sommcrville groaned nut, exaggeralirtg a real qtnl 
PWhat my mother would have said to such igaoi 
pefaccd Iqr ' I bet ! ' from the lip* of a young lady I ~ 
" Yonr moiher," said Molly, *' wooH be my great- 
lothcrl " She disposed of him eonctosivcly by tbit 
ml and went on : " And I'm not a young lady. K< 
I nowadays." 
" What are you. if a mere grandfather may veotuni 
Bjuire?" nslcd Mr. Somn>crvilic deferentially. 
"I'm a ftmmr wall-man," said Molly, biting a laifB 

'. from a tnndwich. 
Arnold ex;ilaine<I to the others: "That** Parisiiia (or a 
b^ motor-dtinr ; Mine namel" 
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'• Well, you won't be that, or anything else alive, if you go 
on driving your car at the rate I saw it going past the house 
this morning/' said her grandfather. He spoke with an 
assumption of grandfatherly severity, but his eyes rested on 
her with a grandfather's adoration. 

" Oh, rd die if I went under thirty-five," observed Miss 
Sommerville negligently. 

" Why, Mr. Sommerville," Arnold backed up his gen- 
eration. " You can't call thirty-five per hour dangerous, 
not for a girl who can drive like Molly." 

" Oh, I'm as safe as if I were in a church," continued 
Molly. " I keep my mind on it. If I ever climb a telegraph- 
pole you can be sure it'll be because I wanted to. I never 
take my eye off the road, never once." 

" How you must enjoy the landscape," commented her 
grandfather. 

" Heavens ! I don't drive a car to look at the landscape I " 
cried Molly, highly amused at the idea, apparently quite 
new to her. 

*' Will you gratify the curiosity of the older generation 
once more, and tell me what you do drive a car for?" in- 
quired old Mr. Sommerville, looking fondly at the girl's 
lovely face, like a pink-flushed pearl. 

" Why, I drive to see how fast I can go, of course," ex- 
plained Molly. " The fun of it is to watch the road eatea 
up." 

" It is fascinating," Sylvia gave the other girl an un- 
expected reinforcement. " I've driven with Molly, and I've 
been actually hypnotized seeing the road vanish under the 
wheels." 

" Oh, children, children ! When you reach my age,** 
groaned Arnold, " and have eaten up as many thousand 
miles as I, you'll stay at home." 

" I've driven for three years now," asserted Molly, " and 
every time I buy a new car I get the craze all over again. 
This one I have now is a peach of an eight. I never want 
to drive a six again, — never! I can bring it up from a 
creep to — to fast enough to scare Grandfather uvto ^ ^X» 
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irithoitt dunging gears at all — just on the throttle—'* 
: broke oflf to a^k, as ai a iiuMm rccol lection, " Whai 
s it about Capua, anyhow?" She went to sit beside 
Sylvia, and put her arm arounti her slwulilcr in a caressing 
gestutr. cviiicntly familiar to her. 

" It wasn't about Capua al all," explained Sylvia induE- 

gently, patting the lovely check, as ihoush the other girl had 

been a child. " It was your grandfather finding out what 

a bad character I am, and bow I wallow in luxury, now 1 

, have the chance." 

" Luxury ? " inquired Molly, looking about her rather 
■ ikly. 
Sylvia laughed, this time with a little veiled, pensive note 
)ot melancholy, lost on the others but which she hi 
Biotmd very touching. " Tliere, you sec you're %o used 
Kyou don't even know what I'm talking about! " 

" Never mind, Molly." Arnold rcaisured Iier. " Kcither 

I'do 1 1 Don't try to follow ; let it float \sy. tlte way I do ! " 

Miss Sommcrviitc did not smile. She ihriist out her red 

tps in a wistful pcml. and looking down into the sugar-bowl 

Intenily, she remarked, her voke as pensive as Sylvia's 

" 1 wish 1 did! I wish I undervtood 1 I wish I were 

t ts clever at Sylvia I" 

As if in answer to this remark, another searcher after 
tea announced himself from the door — a tall, distinguiihed, 
tigty, graceful man. who took a very fine Panama hat from 
t very fine head of brown hair, slightly graying, and said 
n a rkh. cultivated voice: " Am 1 loo late for lea? I don't 
liSuitd at all if it's strong." 

"Oh!" said Molly Sammerville. flushing and drawing 

l«w»y from Sylvia; " Lordf" muttered Arnold under his 

Mh; and " Not at all. Ill make some fresh. I haven't 

tad mine yet," said Sylvia, busying herself with tlic alcohol 
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"How'rc you, Morrison?" said Mr. Sommen-ille with 
> enthusiaiim. holding out a well-kept old hand for thf, _ 
0ther In shakc- 
I Arnold stood op, reached tmder his chair, lod pnUid C 
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a tennis racquet. " Excuse me, Morrison, won't you, if I 
run along ? " he said. " It's not because you've come. I 
want a set of tennis before dinner if I can find somebody 
to play with me. Here, Molly, you've got your tennis shoes 
on already. Come along." 

The little beauty shook her head violently. " No . . • 
goodness no! It's too hot. And anyhow, I don't ever 
want to play again, since I've seen Sylvia's game." She 
turned to the other girl, breathing quickly. " You go, Sylvia 
dear, /'ll make Mr. Morrison's tea for him." 

Sylvia hesitated a barely perceptible instant, until she saw 
old Mr. Sommerville's eyes fixed speculatively on her. 
Then she stood up with an instant, cheerful alacrity. 
" That's awfully good of you, Molly darling ! You won't 
mind, will you, Mr. Morrison ! " She nodded brightly to 
the old gentleman, to the girl who had slipped into her 
place, to the other man, and was off. 

The man she had left looked after her, as she trod with 
her long, light step beside the young man, and murmured, 
'' Et vera incessu paiuit dea." 

Molly moved a plate on the table with some vehemence. 
•* I suppose Sylvia would understand that language." 

" She would, my dear Molly, and what's more, she would 
scorn me for using such a hackneyed quotation." To Mr. 
Sommerville he added, laughing, " Isn't it the quaintest 
combination — such radiant girlhood and her absurd book- 
learning ! " 

Mr. Sommerville gave his assent to the quaintness by 
silence, as he rose and prepared to retreat. 

" Good'hyt, Grandfather," said Molly with enthusiasm. 

As they walked along, Arnold was saying to Sylvia with 
a listless appreciation : " You certainly know the last word 
of the game, don't you, Sylvia? I bet Morrison hasn't had 
a jolt like that for years." 

" What are you talking about ? " asked Sylvia, perhaps 
slightly overdoing her ignorance of his meaning. 

" Why, it's a new thing for him, let me tell you^ to tuLv^ 




a girl jamp up as soon as he comes in and dcliglitcttlr Id 

biin to another Rirl. And tlicn to thank the other );irl for 

being vriltinj; to take him oR your bands, — that's mate tluia 

knowing the rules, — that's an!" He laughed [ainlly at. 

I the recoUcctinn. " It's a new one for Morrison to tneet | 

I pri who doesn't kowtow. He's a very grea! iKrsonage i 

whii Hnc, and he can't help knowing it. The very tut i 

Ion Lonl-knows-what-all hi the art business is what i 

I Felix Morriiion sayii about it. He't an eiji^t-cylini 

I fascinator too, into the bargain. Mostly he nukes n 

'lut when 1 think about him straight. I wonder how ] 
[nanagcs to keep on being as decent as he i; — he's i 

good enough sort!'— with all the higli-powcred 
Iconts in New York bumin]; incense. It's enou{;h to IBJ 
I the head of a hydrant. That's the hold Madrina has ca 
IbinL She doesn't burn any tnccnfe. She wants all tht 
I Incense Uiere is being burned, for bcrsclf ; and it keeps q14i| 

Felix down in his ptocc — keeps him hanging around I 
VVou slklc to tlie same method tf you want to make a I 
|«f it." 

I tliought he wrote. I thought he did xsthclic crilicisma 
I Rod essays," said Sylvia, laughing aloud at Arnold's qoainl 
^ftdvtce. 

"Oh. he does. 1 guess he's chief medicine-man Ea I 
^tribe all right. It's not only women who kowtow ; when fl 
I Merriman wants lo know for sure whether (o pa/ 
I million for a cracked Chinese vase, he always calls in VtSi 
[Morrison. CHiicf adviier to the pre<latory rich, that's on« 
I of his jobs I So VTiu see," he came back to his first point. 
** it must be lome jolt for the sacred F. M. lo hav« a young 
I lady, jtut a yoiin^ tady, refuse to bow at the shrine. You 
Ifouldn't have dune a smarter trick, by heckt I've been 

'atching you all those weeks, just too tickled for wor^ 

^And I've been watching Morrison. It's been as good a 

Ifllayl He can'l stick it out much longer, unless I 

my pym, and I 'vc known him ever smce I was a kid. 

Juit waiting fnr a good chance In turn on the faucet fl 

iMJid yon a full cup of his irresistible fBacinalion." 
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aided carelessly, bouncing a ball up and down on the tense 
catgut of his racquet : " What all you girls see in that old 
wolf-hound, to lose your heads over I It gets me ! " 

" Why in the world ' wolf-hound ' ? " asked Sylvia. 

" Oh, just as to his looks. He has that sort of tired, 
dignified, deep-eyed look a big dog has. I bet his eyes 
would be phosphorescent at night too. They are that kind ; 
don't you know, when you strike a match in the evening, 
how a dog's eyes glow? It's what makes 'em look so 
soft and deep in the daytime. But as to his innards — no. 
Lord no! Whatever else Morrison is he's not a bit liko 
any dog that ever lived — first cousin to a fish, I should 
•ay." 

Sylvia laughed. *' Why not make it grizzly bear, to take 
in the rest of the animal kingdom ? " 

"No," persisted Arnold. "Now I've thought of it, I 
mean fish, a great big, wise old fellow, who lives in a deep 
pool and won't rise to any ordinary fly." He made a 
brain-jolting change of metaphor and went on : " The plain 
truth, and it's not so low-down as it seems, is that a big 
fat check-book is admission to the grandstand with Felix. 
ft has to be that way! He hasn't got much of his owii» 
and his tastes are some " 

"Molly must be sitting in the front row, then," com- 
mented Sylvia indifferently, as though tired of the sub- 
ject. They were now at the tennis-court. " Run over to 
the summer-house and get my racquet, will you? It's on 
tlie bench." 

" Yes, Molly's got plenty of money," Arnold admitted 
is he came back, his accent implying some other lack which 
he forgot to mention, absorbed as he at once became in 
coping with his adversary's strong, swift serve. 

The change in him, as he began seriously to play, was 
startling, miraculous. His slack loose-jointedness stiffened 
into quick, flexible accuracy, his lounging, flaccid air dis- 
appeared in a glow of concentrated vigorous effort. The 
bored good-nature in his eyes vanished, burned out by a 
Bterm, purposeful intensity. He was literally and n^s^^&J^ 
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another person. Sylvia played her best, which wu 
lent, far bcllcr than that of any other girt in the summer 
colony. She hai! been well trained by her father and her 
gymnasium instructor, and played with an economy of 
cfTort delightful to sec; but ihe was soon driven by her 
opponent's tiger-like quickness into putting out at occc her 
every resource. There, in the »lov.iy fading li^hi of the 
long mountain aftcrDooa, the two young Anglo-Saxons 
ponrcd out their sou's in a game with (he immemnrial ia- 
stinci of their race, fierce, grim, intent, every capacity of 
body and will-|>ower brought into play, everything else m 
the world forf:ottcn. . . . 

For some time ihcy were on almost equal terms, and 
then Sylvia Itecame aware that her adversary wai getting 
the upper hand of her. She had. however, no idea what 
the e^ort was costing him. until after a blazing tin: of iio- 
posstbly rapid voUcyi under which she went down to de- 
feat, she stopped, called out, " Game atul set 1 " and added 
in a generous trilrute, "Say, y«Ki can playf" Then she 
MW that his face was almost purple, his c)-e3 bloodshot, 
hb breath came in short, gasping pants. "Good grai 
what's the matter ! " she cried, runntnfc towards bin 
alann. She was deeply flushed herself, hut her cya 
«i clear as clear water, and she ran with her usual fawiw 
like swiftness. Arnold dropped on the hench, waving her a 
speechless rea'surance. ^S'ilh hii first breath be said.> 
" Gee ! but you can hit it up, for a gitl ! " 

"What's the metltr vritfa you.'" Sylvia aaktd agair, 
Utiini; down lie^ide him. 

" Nothing ! .Nothing I " he panted. " My wind ! It's con- 
foundedly short.'* He added a moment later, '* It's tobacco 
— this is the sort of lime the cigarettes get back at joi^. 
you know!" The twilight dropped slowly about 

thin, clear reiL He thrust out his feel, sbaj 
well-made white shoes, stir^-eved Ihcm with di- 
and added with moody iudiffctence: "And 
play the dickens with a fellow's wind." 
SjrtYi» lAtd nothing for a ntoment, tookinff at him by oi> 
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means admiringly. Her life in the State University had 
brought her into such incessant contact with young men 
that the mere fact of sitting beside one in the twilight 
left her unmoved to a degree which Mr. Sommerville's 
mother would have found impossible to imagine. When 
she spoke, it was with an impatient scorn of his weakness, 
I which might have been felt by a fellow-athlete: "What 
I in the world makes you do it, then? " 

"Why not?" he said challengingly. 

" You've just said why not — it spoils your tennis. 
It must spoil your polo. Was that what spoiled your 
baseball in college? You'd be twice the man if you 
wouldn't." 

" Oh, what's the use ? " he said, an inunensc weariness 
in his voice. 

"What's the use of anything, if you are going to use 
that argument?" said Sylvia, putting him down con- 
clusively. 

He spoke with a sudden heartfelt simplicity, " Danm '£ I 
know, Sylvia." For the first time in all the afternoon, his 
voice lost its tonelessness, and rang out with the resonance 
of sincerity. 

She showed an unflattering surprise. "Why, I didn't 
know you ever thought about such things." 

He looked at her askance, dimly amused. " High opiniom 
you have of me ! " 

She looked annoyed at herself and said with a genuine 
good-will in her voice, " Why, Arnold, you know I've al- 
ways liked you." 

" You like me, but you don't think much of me," he 
diagnosed her, " and you show your good sense." He 
looked up at the picturesque white house, spreading its 
well-proportioned bulk on the top of the terraced hillside 
before them. " I hope Madrina is looking out of a window 
and sees us here, our heads together in the twilight. You've 
guessed, I suppose, that she had you come on here for my 
benefit. She thinks she's tried everything else, — ^now 
it's her idea to get me safely married. She'd have one 
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I'prisc, wouldn't she, if she could hear what wff'N 
ling ! " 

T Well, it would be a good thing for you," remarked 

"/ia, as entirely without self-consciousness as though 

' were discussing the tennis game. 

■He was lickled by her coolness. " Well, Madrina sure 

'; a mistake when she figured on you!" he commented 

nically. And then, not having been subjected to the 

1)1, hardy conditions which caused Sylvia's present clear- 

fcdcdncss, he fe!t his blood stirred to feel her tliere, so 

Ise, so alive, so young, so beautiful in the twilight. Ho 

Ined towards licr and spoke in a husky voice, " See here, 

(ivia, why don't you try it! " 

1" Oh, nonsense!" said the girl, not raising her voice at 
\, not stirring. " You don't care a bit for me." 
"Yes, I do! I've ala.'ays liked you!" he said, not per- 
■ving liU after the words were out of his mouth thai bm 
repeated her own phrase. 
IShe laughed to hear it, and he drew back, his faint stir- 
of waniilh dashed, extinguished. "The fact is. 
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voice rippling with amusement dropping down on him 
through the dusk. " Well, you'll have to come nearer than 
that, if you ever want to make a go of it ! " she called over 
her sl'.oulder. Upoa which note this very modern con- 
versation ended. 




I 



CHAPTER XXni 
MORE TALK BETWEEN YOUNG MODERNS 

Whck they met at dinner, they laughed outright at the 
eight of one another, a merry and shadowless laugh. For 
an instant they looked like Ugiit-hcartcd children. The 
change of Arnold's long sallow (ace was indeed so notice- 
able that Mrs. Marshall-Smilh ^tantrcd sharply at hrm, and 
then looked again with great satisfaction. She leaned to 
Sylvia and laid her charming white hand afTcctionalcIy 
over the girl's slim, strong, tanned fingers. " It's just a joy 
to have you here, my dear. You're brightening us tlupid, 
bored people like fresh west wind! " She went on addrctf- 
ing herself to the usual guest of the evening: *' Isn't it al- 
ways the mo»l beautiful sight, Felix, how ihc mere presence 
of radiant youth can transfonn the whole atmosphere of 
life I" 

" I hadn't noticed that my radiant youth bad trans- 
formed much," commented Arnold dryly; "and Sylvia** 
only a year younger than I." 

He was, as usual, disregarded by the eotinc of the con- 
verulion. " Yes, sunshine in a shady place . . ." quoted 
Morrison, in his fine mellow tenor, looking at Sylvia. It 
was a wonderful voice, used with discretion, with a fine 
instinct for mnderatiun which would liave kep, the haunt- 
ing licauly of its intonation* from seeming ohjectionaUe 
or florril to any but American ears. In (pile of the 
invariable good taste with which it was used, American 
•ntn. accustomed to the toneless speedi of the race, and 
jealously suspidous of anj'thing approaching art in every- 
day life, distrusted Morrison at the first sound of his voice. 
Men who were his friends (and they were many) were in 
the habit of rvthcr apologizing for those rich and harmo- 
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nious accents. The first time she had heard it, Sylvia had 
thought of the G string of old Reinhardt's violin. 

" I never in my life saw anything that looked less like a 
shady place," observed Sylvia, indicating with an admiring 
gesture the table before them, gleaming and flashing its 
glass and silver and close-textured, glossy damask up into 
the light. 

" It's morally that we're so shady I " said Arnold, admir- 
ing his own wit so much that he could not refrain from 
adding, "Not so bad, what?" The usual conversation at 
his stepmother's table was, as he would have said, so pes- 
tilentially high-brow that he seldom troubled himself to 
follow it enough to join in. Arnold was in the habit of 
dubbing " high-brow " anything bearing on aesthetics ; and 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith's conversational range hardly extend- 
ing at all outside of aesthetics of one kind or another, com«^ 
munication between these two house-mates of years' stand- 
ing was for the most part reduced to a primitive simplicity 
for which a sign-language would have sufficed. Arnold's 
phrase for the situation was, " I let Madrina alone, and she 
don't bother me." But now, seeing that neither the facade 
of Rouen, nor the influence of Qiardin on Whistler, had 
been mentioned, his unusual loquacity continued. " Well, if 
one west wind (I don't mean that as a slam on Sylvia for 
coming from west of the Mississippi) has done us so much 
good, why not have another? " he inquired. " Why couldn't 
Judith come on and make us a visit too? It would be fun 
to have a scrap with her again." He explained to Mor- 
rison : " She's Sylvia's younger sister, and we always quar- 
reled so, as kids, that after we'd been together half an 
hour the referee had to shoulder in between and tell us,^ 
* Nix on biting in clinches.' She was great, all right, Judith 
was! How is she now?" he asked Sylvia. "I've been 
meaning ever so many times to ask you about her, and 
something else has seemed to come up. I can't imagine 
Judy grown up. She hasn't pinned up that great long 
braid, has she, that used to be so handy to pull ? " 

Sylvia took the last of her soup, put the spoon on the 
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plilr, and launched into a description of Judith, 
her favorite topics. "Oh, Judith's just dnf! You on| 
to Kc her! She'» worth ten of me: the has such lol5 
character! And haadsotnel You never saw anyihinf 
Jaditfa's )oo4c8. Y'cs, she's put her hair upt She's 
years old now, what do jrou suppose she does with her hi 
She wears it in a great smooth brai<l att around h«r heaiC 
And she has surh hair. Aunt \'ictoria ! " She turned from 
Arnold to another woman, as from some one who would 
icnow nothing u( the fine shades of llic stitijeci. " No short 
hairs at all, you know. like evervhcHly etsc. tl»l witl \ang 
down and look unlidjrt" She jnilled with an expUmatoiy 
petulance at the soft curls which framed her own face ta 
■n aureole of light. " Hers is all long and smooth, and the 
color like a fresh chestnut, just out of (he burr; sod her 
nose is like a Greek statue— she is a Greek statuel " 
She had been carried by her aflecitonate enthusi 

her usual sclf-posMSsion, her Quick divinaiJon 
iw she was afTecting everybody, and now, suddenly 
ing Morrison's eyes on her with an expression she did 
recof^nize, she was brought up short. What liad ahe aaid 
to inake him look at her so oddly ? 

He answcreil her unspoken question at once, bis voice 
making his every casual word of gnid : " I am thinldng 
that I am being present at a spectacle which cynics fsy b 
«ible, the spectacle of a woman delighting — and wil' 
most obvious sincerity — in the beauty of another." 
Oh I" said Sylvia, relieved la know that the odd 
no criticism, " I didn't know that anybody 

such silly Victorian generalizations abonl 
cattiness, — anybody under old Mr. SotninernUe't 
is. And anyhow, Judith's my siitrr," 

•farters, jealous of each other's t?ood looks, 
ilirely unknown to history," taid MorriiOfU 
ling to eat his fish with a delicate reltib. 
'i so a11~fired good-Iooktng. let's htnv her 
Come on, Madnna." said Amolit. "^\'ith her and Sylvia 
together, we'd cnub Lydfonl tnlo a ptUp." He altKhcd 
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his plate with a straggling fork, eating negligently, as he 
did everything else. 

" She has a standing invitation, of course," said Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith. " Indeed, I wrote the other day, asking 
her if she could come here instead of to La Chance for 
her vacation. It's far nearer for her." 

"Oh, Judith couldn't waste time to go visiting," said 
Sylvia. " I've told you she is worth ten of me. She's on 
the home-stretch of her trained-nurse's course now. She 
has only two weeks' vacation." 

"She's going to be a trained nurse?" asked Arnold in 
surprise, washing down a large mouthful of fish with a 
large mouthful of wine. " What the dickens does she do 
that for?" 

" Why, she's crazy about it, — ever since she was a little 
girl, fifteen years old and first saw the inside of a hospital. 
That's just Judith, — so splendid and purposeful, and 
single-minded. I wish to goodness / knew what I want 
to do with myself half so clearly as she always has." 

If she had, deep under her consciousness, a purpose to 
win more applause from Morrison, by more disinterested 
admiration of Judith's good points, she was quite rewarded 
by the quickness with which he championed her against her 
own depreciation, " I've always noticed," he said medita- 
tively, slowly taking a sip from his wine-glass, " that no- 
body can be single-minded who isn't narrow-minded; and 
I think it likely that people who aren't so cocksure what 
they want to do with themselves, hesitate because they have 
a great deal more to do with. A nature rich in fine and 
complex possibilities takes more time to dispose of itself, 
but when it does, the world's beauty is the gainer." He 
pointed the reference frankly by a smile at Sylvia, who 
flushed with pleasure and looked down at her plate. She 
was surprised at the delight which his leisurely, whim- 
sically philosophical little speech gave her. She forgot 
to make any answer, absorbed as she was in poring over 
it and making out new Ineanings in it. How he had 
understood at less than a word the secret uncertainty of 
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■jwtit whkh to trouUcd her; aiKl with what as) 
soreness be had known what to say to reassure lier, tu c 
her see clear I And then, her quick mind leaped to an- 
other significance. ... All during these past weeks when 
ahc bad been falling more and more under the fatcinatioa 
of his pcrsonaliry, when she hati been ptiiied at hb <Ii»- 
r^rd of her, when she had thought he found her " yoang," 
arid had bracketed her carelestly with Arnold, he had been 
in reality watching her, he bad found her interesting cnougb 
to (^en-e her, to study her. to have a theory about ber 
duracier ; and having done all that, la admire her ai she 
admired him. Never in her life had she been the recipient 
of flattery so precisely to ber taste. Her glow of pleasara 
was GO wann that she suddenly distrusted ber own judf- 
inenl, tlie looked up at hint quickly to sec if she had not 
mistaken his meaning, had not absurdly exaggerated the 
degree to which he . . . she found his eyes on hers, deep- 
act, shadon-y eyes which did not, as she lookeil up. either 
smite or look away. Under cover of a rather wrangling dis- 
cussion between Arnold and bis stepmother as to having 
come champagne ser\-ed. the older man continued to look 
steadily into Sylvia's eyes, with tlie effect of saying to ber, 
gravely, kindly, intimately : " Yn, 1 am here. You did 
know how closely you have drawn me to yon, but here 
am." .Across the table, across the lights, the service, the 
le taOc of the other two, she felt him quietly, ever w^ 
gently but quite irresistibly, open an inner door of I 
nature . . . and she welcomed him in. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Marshall- Smith lifted her f 
brows at Sylvia and rose to go, Arnold made no bones of 
his horror at the prospect of a Icte-i-lcle with the dii- 
linguishnl critic. "Ob, I'm going in with you girls I" " 
said, jumping up with his usual sprawling unceruhity i 
action. lie rcscr\-ed for athletic sports all hts capacity t 
physical accuracy. " Morrison and I bore each other i 
Aan'i legal!" 

"J tatjr bore jum, my dear Arnold," said the other, ri»- 
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ing, " but you never bored me in your life, and I've known 
you from childhood." 

To which entirely benevolent speech, Arnold returned 
nothing but the uneasy shrug and resentful look of one 
baffled by a hostile demonstration too subtle for his powers 
of self-defense. He picked up the chair he had thrown 
over, and waited sulkily till the others were in the high- 
ceilinged living-room before he joined them. Then when 
Morrison, in answer to a request from his hostess and old 
friend, sat down to the piano and began to play a piece 
of modern, plaintive, very wandering and chromatic music, 
the younger man drew Sylvia out on the wide, moon-lighted 
veranda. 

" Morrison is the very devil for making you want to 
punch his head, and yet not giving you a decent excuse. 
I declare, Sylvia, I don't know but that what I like best 
of all about you is the way you steer clear of him. He's 
opening up on you too. Maybe you didn't happen to 
notice ... at the dinner-table? It wasn't much, but I 
spotted it for a beginning. I know old Felix, a few." 
Sylvia felt uneasy at the recurrence of this topic, and cast 
about for something to turn the conversation. ** Oh, Ar- 
nold," she began, rather at random, " whatever became of 
Professor Saunders ? I've thought about him several times 
since Tve been here, but I've forgotten to ask you or 
Tantine. He was my little-girl admiration, you know." 

Arnold smoked for a moment before answering. Then, 
" Well, I wouldn't ask Madrina about him, if I were you. 
He's not one of her successes. He wouldn't stay put." 

Sylvia scented something imcomfortable, and regretted 
having introduced the subject. 

Arnold added thoughtfully, looking hard at the ash of 
his cigarette, " I guess Madrina was pretty bad medicine 
for Saunders, all right." 

Sylvia shivered a little and drew back, but she instantly 
put the matter out of her mind with a trained and definite 
action of her will. It was probably ** horrid " ; nothing 
could be done about it now; what else could they talk 
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■boot thai would be cheerful? This was a tbought-seqtMoetf 
very familiar to Sylvia, through which she passed wtUi 

I rapid case. 
Arnold made a fresh start by offerinR her his cifaretto- 
box. "" Have one." he invited her, sociably. 
I She shook her head. 
I "Oh, all ihc girls do," he urged her. 
[ Syhia lau{;hc<l. " 1 may be a fre»h breeze from beyottd 
|be Missisiipin. but I'm not so (rcsh as to tliink it's wicked 
Cor a girl to smoke. In fact I like to, myself, but I can't 
stand tlie dirty taste in my mouth the next morninf. 
Smoking's not worth it." 

"IVtU . . ." commented Arnold. .-Apparently he found 
•oraething very surprising in this speech. His surprise 
spread visibly from the particular to the general, like the 
rings widening from a thrown pebble, and he finally broke 
out: "Vou certainly do beat the band. Sylvia. You get 
mf! You're a sample off a piece of goods thai I never ttw 
before!" 
" What now ? " asked Sylvia, amused. 
" \\'hy, for instance, — that reason for your not smoking- 
That's not a girl's reason. That's a man's ... a maa 
who's tried it!" 

" No, It isn't ! " she said, the flicker of amnsemeot still 
on her lips. " A man wouldn't have sense enough lo know 
thai smoking isn't worth waking up with your mouth full 
^jof rancid fur." 

"Oh gosht'* cried Arnold, tickled by the metaphor: 
"rancid far!" 
" Tlie point about me. why I seem to queer to yon." c 
liined Sylvia, brightening, " is that I'm a Slate Universiqj 
jJrL I'm used to you. I've seen hundreds of you! 

I that yciu wear trousers and have to shave and ' 
your hair cut short, and smell of lobaccn, doesn't thrill i 
for a cent. I know that I could run circles .-iround you if I 
came to a problem in calculus, not that I want to brag." 
Amold did not seem as much amused as she thoi 
Ae wvutd be. He smoked m a long, meditaUve silei 
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and when he spoke again it was with an unusual seri- 
ousness. " It's not what you feel or don't feel about 
me . . . it's what / feel and don't feel about you, that gets 
me," he explained, not very lucidly. " I mean liking you 
so, without ... I never felt so about a girl. I like it 
... I don't make it out. . . ." He looked at her with 
sincerely puzzled eyes. 

She answered him as seriously. " I think," she said, 
speaking a little slowly, " I think the two go together, don't 
they?" 

"How do you mean?" he asked. 

" Why — it's hard to say " she hesitated, but evidently 

not at all in embarrassment, looking at him with serious 
eyes, limpid and unafraid. " I've been with boys and men 
a lot, of course, in my classes and in the laboratories and 
everywhere, and I've found out that in most cases if the 
men and the girls really, really in their own hearts don't 
want to hurt each other, don't want to get something out 
of the other, but just want to be friends — why, they can be I 
Psychologists and all the big-wigs say they can't be, I 
know — but, believe me! — I've tried it — ^and it's awfully 
nice, and it's a sliame that everybody shouldn't know that 
lots of the time you can do it — in spite of the folks who 
write the books ! Maybe it wasn't so when the books were 
written, maybe it's only going to be so, later, if we all are 
as square as we can be now. But as a plain matter of fact, 
in one girl's experience, it's so, now! Of course," she 
modified by a sweeping qualification the audacity of her 
naively phrased, rashly innocent guess at a new possibility 
for humanity, " of course if the man's a decent man." 

Arnold had not taken his gaze for an instant from her 
gravely thoughtful eyes. He was quite pale. He looked 
astonishingly moved, startled, arrested. When she stopped, 
he said, almost at once, in a very queer voice as though 
it were forced out of him, " I'm not a decent man." 

And then, quite as though he could endure no longer her 
clear, steady gaze, he covered his eyes with his hand. An 
instant later he had sprung up and walked rapidly away 
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out to the low marble parapet which topped the 
His gesture, his action bad been so eloquent of surprised, 
intolerable pain, tlat Sylvia ran after him, all one (lutck 
impulse to console. " Yes, you are, Arnold; yes, yoa are! " 
•lie said in a low, energetic tone, " you art! " 

He made a quavering attempt to be whimsical " I'd like 
to know what you know about it 1 " he said. 

"1 knowt I know!" she simply repealed. 

He faced her in an exasperated sltame. *' Why, a girl 
like you can no more know what's done by i nun 
me . . ." his lips twitched in a moral nausea. 

" Oh . . . what you've done . . ." said Sylvia. ... 
what yoo are ! " 

" Wlwl I am," repeated Arnold bitterly. "HI were wortll 
my salt I'd hang myself before momingl " The heart-tick 
excitement of a man on the crest of some moral criiit looked 
out luridly from his eyes. 

Sylvia rose desperately to meet that crisis. " Look here, 
Arnold. I'm going to icU you something I've never spoken 
of to anybody ... not even Mother . , . and I'm KOtng 
to do it. Ml youll belint mc when I say you're worth liv- 
ing. When I was eighteen years old I was a liorrtd, sclttsh. 
self-willed child. I suppose everylndy's so at eighteen. I 
was just cnwy for money and fine dresses and things like 
that, that we'd never had at home ; and a man with a lot 
of money fell in love witli nuc. It was my fault. I made 
bim, though I didn't know then what I was doing, or at 
least I wouldn't let myself think what I was doing. And 
1 got engaged to him. I got engaged at half-past (our in 
the aflcmoon, and at seven o'clock that ci.-ening I was 
nutning away from him, and I've never seen bim uocc" 
Her voice went on slcadtly, but a quick hot wave of scaiiel 
flamei] up over her face. " He was iwt a decent man," she 
said briefly, and went oa: "It frightened me almost to 
death before I got my bearings: I was jusi a little girl and 
1 hadn't understood anything — and I dnn'l mndtrslond 
much now. Hm I did learn one thing from all that — I 
/earned to know when a man isn't decent 1 can't tcU yoa 
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how I know — it's all over him — it's all over me — it's his 
eyes, the way he stands, the expression of his mouth — I 
don't only see it — I feel it — I feel it the way a thermom- 
eter feels it when you put a match under the bulb ... I 
know!" She brought her extravagant, her preposterous, her 
ignorant, her incredibly convincing claims to an abrupt end. 

" And you * feel * that I . . ." began Arnold, and could 
not go on. 

" I'd like you for my brother," she said gently. 

He tried to laugh at her, but the honest tears were in 
his eyes. "You don't know what you're talking about, 
you silly dear," he said unsteadily, " but I'm awfully glad 
you came to Lydford." 

With her instinct for avoiding breaks, rough places, Syl- 
via quickly glided into a transition from this speech back 
into less personal talk. " Another queer thing about that 
experience I've never understood: — it cured me of being 
so crazy about clothes. You wouldn't think it would have 
anything to do with that, would you ? And I don't see how 
it did. Oh, I don't mean I don't dearly love pretty dresses 
now. I do. And I spend altogether too much time think- 
ing about them — ^but it's not the same. Somehow the 
poison is out. I used to be like a drunkard who can't get 
a drink, when I saw girls have things I didn't I suppose," 
she speculated philosophically, " I suppose any great jolt 
that shakes you up a lot, shakes things into different pro- 
portions." f 

" Say, that fellow must have been just about the limit ! " 
Arnold's rather torpid imagination suddenly opened to the 
story he had heard. 

" No, no ! " said Sylvia. " As I look back on it, I make 
a lot more sense out of it" (she might have been, by her 
accent, fifty instead of twenty-three), "and I can see that 
he wasn't nearly as bad as I thought him. When I said he 
wasn't decent, I meant that he belonged in the Stone Age, 
and I'm twentieth-century. We didn't fit together. I sup- 
pose that's what we all mean when we say somebody isn't 
decent . • • that he's stayed behind in the procession. I 
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don't mean that man was a degenerate or anythinif like Am 
... if he coulfi have found a Slonc Arc woman he'd 
have . - . they'd have made a good Stone Age marriage of 
iL Bol he d'uint, the girl he . . ." 
" Do you know, Sylvia." Arnold hroke in vrooderingly, 

h" I never before in all my life had anybody speak to me of 
anything that really mattered. And 1 never sjioke Uiis way 
myself. I've wanted lo, lots of times; hut I didn'l know 
|KO])lc ever did. An<) to think of il» being a girl who does 
^t for me, a girl who . . ." His astonishment was immense. 
" Look here, Arnold," said Sylvia, with a good-natured 
pcremptorinciu. " Let a giri be something besides a girl, 

Ion'l yout" 

nut her attemr>t to change the tone to a light one failed 
Apparently, now that Arnold had broken his long silence, I 
eould not srop himself. He lUttied towards !icr with \ 
passionate gesture of bewilderment and cried : " Do ; 
rememhrr, before dinner, you asked me as a joke what t 
the use of anything, and I said 1 didn't know? Well, 1 
dcn'tf I've been getting sicker and sicker over everythi 
What the devil am I here for. anyhow ! " 

As he spoke, a girr» {igurc stepped from the house to the 
veranda, from the veranda to the turf of tlie terrace, and 
walked towards ihem. She was tall, and strongly, (wauti- 
fally built : around her inull head was bound a smooth braid 
, of dark hair. She walked with a long, free step and held 
ber Ivead high. As she came towards them, the moonlight 
full on her ilark, prowl, perfect face, she might have been 
I tile yotilUful tJiana. 

Rut it was Tvo antique spirit which looked out of those 

■frank, (earless eyes, and it was a very modem and col- 

lloquially Amrrii-an greeting which she now gave to the 

kslonished young people. *' Well, Sylvia, doo't jtm know 

ur own lister? " ancl " Iletio there, Arnold.'* 

" Why. Judith Marjhtll!" cried Sylvia, falling upon her 

' breathlessly. " However in the world did you pet kfrt I " 

Arnold said nothing. He had fallen tack a step and now 

tooictd Mt the new-comer with a fixed, dazalcd gaae. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
ANOTHER BRAND OF MODERN TALK 

"Where's Judith?" said Arnold for sole greeting, as 
he saw Morrison at the piano and Sylvia sitting near it, 
cool and clear in a lacy white dress. Morrison lifted long 
fingers from the keys and said gravely, " She came through 
a moment ago, saying, ' Where's Arnold ? ' and went out 
through that door." His fingers dropped and Chopin's 
voice once more rose plaintively. 

The sound of Arnold's precipitate rush across the room 
and out of the door was followed by a tinkle of laughter 
from Sylvia. Morrison looked around at her over his 
shoulder, with a flashing smile of mutual understanding, 
but he finished the prelude before he spoke. Then, without 
turning around, as he pulled out another sheet from the 
music heaped on the piano, he remarked : *' If that French 
philosopher was right when he said no disease is as con- 
tagious as love-making, we may expect soon to find the 
very chairs and tables in this house clasped in each other's 
arms. Old as I am, I feel it going to my head, like a bed 
of full-blooming valerian." 

Sylvia made no answer. She felt herself flushing, and 
could not trust her voice to be casual. He continued for a 
moment to thumb over the music aimlessly, as though wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

The beautiful room, darkened against the midsummer 
heat, shimmered dimly in a transparent half-light, the vivid 
life of its bright chintz, its occasional brass, its clean, daring 
spots of crimson and purple flowers, subdued into a fabu- 
lous, half-seen richness. There was not a sound. The 
splendid heat of the early August afternoon flamed, and 
paused, and held its breath. 
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Into this silence, like a bird murmuring i drowsy i 
I over a still pool, there floated the beginning of Am Mrrr. 
Sylvia sat, passive to her ftnf;cr-tips. a vase filled to the 
brim with melody. She stared with unseeing eyes at tl."- 
back of the man ai the piano. She was nut thinking of him 
she was r.ol aware that she was conscious of him at all; hti: 
hours afterward wherever she looked, she saw for an in- 
stant again in miniature the slender, vigorous, swaying 
figure : the thick brown hair, streaked with white and curling 

» slightly at the ends; the brooding head. . . . 
When the last note was stil), the man stood up and 
moved away from the piano. He dropped into an arm- 
diair near Sylvia, and leaning his fine, tigly head back 
against the brilliant chintz, he looked at her meditatively. 
Hb great bodily suavity gave his ev-cry action a curioua 
sifCnificancc and grace. Sylvia, still under the spell of his 

Stinging, did not stir, returning his look out of wide, dream- 
ing eyes. 
When he spoke, his voice blended with the silence almost 
as harmoniously as the mtitic ..." Do you know what 
I wtsli you would do, Miss Sylvia Marshall? I wish yoa 
would tell me something about yourself. Now that I'm no 
longer forlndden to look at you, or think about ynu. . . ." 

" Forbidden ? " asked Sylvia, very much astonished. 

" There I " he said, wilfully mistaking her meaning, and 
•miling faintly, " I am such an old gentleman tliat I'm per^ 
fcctly oegligible to a young lady. She <k>esn't even iiotice 
or not whether I look at her, and think about her." 

A few years before this Sylvia would have bunt out 
^impetuously, "Oh yes, I have I I've wondered awfully 
what made yon so tmlifTerent," but now she kept this re- 
flection to herself and merely said, " What in the world did 
you fancy was ' forbidding ' >-ou ? " 

"Honor!" said Morrison, with a note of mock solem- 
nity. "Honor! Victoria was so evidently snatching at 
you as a last hope for Arnold. She gave me to imder^ 
stand that everybody else but Arttold was to be strictly 
aoa-existeat. But now that Arnold baa foimd a cbanwtcr 
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beautifully and archaically simple to match his own primi- 
tive needs, I don't see why I shouldn't enjoy a little civilized 
talk with you. In any case, it was absurd to think of you 
for Arnold. It merely shows how driven poor Victoria 
was ! " 

Sylvia tried to speak lightly, although she was pene- 
trated with pleasure at this explanation of his holding aloof. 
" Oh, / like Arnold very much. I always have. There's 
something . . . something sort of touching about Arnold, 
don't you think? Though I must say that I've heard 
enough about the difference between training quail dogs 
and partridge dogs to last me the rest of my life. But 
that's rather touching too, his not knowing what to do with 
himself but fiddle around with his guns and tennis-racquets. 
They're all he has to keep him from being bored to death, 
and they don't go nearly far enough. Some day he will just 
drop dead from ennui, poor Arnold! Wouldn't he have 
enjoyed being a civil engineer, and laying out railroads in 
wild country I He'd have been a good one too ! The same 
amount of energy he puts into his polo playing would make 
him fight his way through darkest Thibet." She meditated 
over this hypothesis for a moment and then added with a 
nod of her head, " Oh yes, I like Arnold ever so much . . . 
one kind of ' liking.' " 

" Of course you like him," assented the older man, who 
had been watching her as she talked, and whose manner 
now, as he took up the word himself, resembled that of an 
exquisitely adroit angler, casting out the lightest, the most 
feathery, the most perfectly controlled of dry-flies. " You're 
too intelligent not to like everybody who's not base — and 
Arnold's not base. And he * likes ' you. If you had cared 
to waste one of your red-brown tresses on him, you could 
have drawn him by a single hair. But then, everybody 
'likes' you." 

•* Old Mr. Sommerville doesn't I " said Sylvia, on an im- 
pulse. 

Morrison looked at her admiringly, and put the tips of his 
fingers together with exquisite precision. " So you add 
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I sigbt to your other accomplishments) How tn the 
world could a girl ol your ag« have the experience anJ 
inluilioD to feel that? Old Somtncrville passes (or a great 
■dmirer of yours. You won't. 1 hope, go so una 
far in your omniscience as to pretend to know why j 
doesn't like you ? " 
" No. I won't." said Sylvia, *' because I haven't the i 
'mtcsl idea. Have you?" 

" I know exactly why. It's connecte<l with one of the old 
I gentleman's eccentricities. He's afraid of you on account 
of his precious nephew." 
" I didn't know be had a nephew." Sylvia wu tm- 
. mcnsciy astoniMicd. 

^H " Well, be >h i, and be bows down and worships him, as 

^^Blie docs his granddaughter. You see how he adores Molly. 

^^f It's nice of the old fellow, the cult he has for his de&ccnd- 

•nts, but occasionally inconvenient for innocent bystanders. 

He thinks everj-body wants to make off with his young folks. 

You and I are fellow-suspects. Haven't you fell him wish 

he could strike me dead, when Molly makes tea for me, or 

turns over music as I play? " He laughed a little, a gentle, 

kind, indulgent laugli. "Molly!" he said, as if his [wini 

^^ were more than elucidated by the mere mention of her 

^^L-namc. 

^H Sylvia intimated with a laugh that bcr point was dearer 
^^B^ct in that she Iiad no nanx to menlion. " But I Re\-er saw 
^^Bbb nephew. 1 never even heard of him until this minute." 
^^M " No, and very probably never will sec him. He's very 
^^g leldooi here. And if you did lee him, you wouldn't like 
^^^him — he's an eccentric of the worst brand," said Morrison 
Iranquilly. " But monomanias need no foundation in 
lact " He broke oR abruptly to say: " Is this all an- 
other proof of yoiir diabolical clevemcsB ? I started in to 
hesr fometliing aiwut yourself, and here I fmd myself talk- 
; attout everything el*c in the world." 
" I'm iwt clever," said Sylvia, hoping lo be contndictc 
" Well, you're a great deal too nice to be com 
'* Mdmittc^ Morrison. " See here." he went on, ' 
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evident that you're more than a match for me at this game. 
Suppose we strike a bargain. You introduce yourself to 
me and I'll do the same by you. Isn't it quite the most 
fantastic of all the bizarreries of human intercourse that 
an ' introduction ' to a fellow-being consists in being in- 
formed of his name, — quite the most unimportant, for- 
tuitous thing about him?" 

Sylvia considered. " What do you want to know ? " she 
asked finally. 

" Well, I'd like to know everything," said the man gaily. 
" My curiosity has been aroused to an almost unappeasable 
pitch. But of course I'll take any information you feel like 
doling out. In the first place, how, coming from such 
a . . ." He checked himself and changed-^he form of his 
question : " I overheard you speaking to Victoria's mai^, 
and I've been lying awake nights ever since, wondering 
how it happened that you speak French with so pure an 
accent." 

"Oh, that's simple! Professor and Madame La Rue 
are old friends of the family and I've spent a lot of time 
with them. And then, of course, French is another mother- 
language for Father. He and Aunt Victoria were brought 
up in Paris, you know." 

Morrison sighed. " Isn't it strange how all the miracles 
evaporate into mere chemical reactions when you once in- 
vestigate! All the white-clad, ghostly spirits turn out to 
be clothes on the line. I suppose there's some equally 
natural explanation about your way on the piano — the 
clear, limpid phrasing of that Bach the other day, and then 
the color of the Bizet afterwards. It's astonishing to hear 
anybody of your crude youth playing Bach at all — and then 
to hear it played right — and afterwards to hear a modem 
given his right note. . . ." 

Sylvia was perfectly aware that she was being flattered, 
and she was immensely enjoying it. She became more 
animated, and the peculiar sparkle of her face more spirited. 
" Oh, that's old Reinhardt, my music teacher. He would 
take all the skin off my knuckles if I played a Bach ^^e. 
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the leiil bit like that Arlcsienne Miouct. He doesnt Ap- 
prove of BUet very much, anyhow. He'i a Iremcndoui 
clawicist." 

" Isn't it," ituguired Morrison, phrasing his (]ucstion an- 
fulty, " Uo't it, witti no dtsrcspcct to La Chance intended, 
isn't it rather unusually good fortune for a smallish West- 
ern city to own a real musician ? '* 

** Well. La Chance bears up bravely nnder its good for- 
tune," uid Sylvia dryly. " Old Mr Rcinbardt isn't exactly 
a prime favorite Uicre. He's a terribly bccry old man, and 
lie wipes his nose on his sleeve. Our hoti>e was the only 
respectable one in town that lie cou!<t go into. But then, 
our house isn't so very respectable. It has its advantages, 
not being so very respectable, ihougli it 'mo4t killed tne at 
a young girl to feel us so. Uut I certainly have a choice 
gallery of queer folks in my acquaintance, and I have the 
queerest hodge-podge of scraps of things learned from 
them. I know a little Swedish from Miss Lindstrom. 
She's a Swedish old maid who does up!ift work among 
the negroes— i^n't that a weird combination? You just 
ought to hear what she makes of negro dialect I And I know 
all the socialist arguments from hearing a socialist editor 
get them off every Sunday afternoon. And I even know 
how to manage planchettc and write mediumUtically — save 
the mark! — from Co'-sin Pamelia. a crazy old cousin of 
j Mother's who hangs raunil the house more or less." - 

" I begin to gather." surmised Morrison, " that you must 
have a remarkable father and mother. \\\aX are Ikey 
Uke?" 

" Well." said Sylvia thoughtfully, " Mother's the bravest 
thing you ever saw. She's not afraid of anything! I don't 
mean cowi, or the house-afire, or mice, or such foolish- 
nets. I mean life and death, and sickness and poverty and 
fear " 

Morrison nodded his head undcrttandingly, a fine light 
of appreciation in hi* eyes. " Not to be afraid of fear — 
that's iplendid." 

4rAua H'cQl oa to particoUrUc. " When any of as an 
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sick — it's my little brother Lawrence who is mostly — 
Judith and I are always well — Father just goes all to 
pieces, he gets so frightened. But Mother stiffens her back 
and makes everything in the house go on just as usual, very 
quiet, very calm. She holds everything together tight. She 
says it's sneaking and cowardly if you're going to accept 
life at all, not to accept all of it — the sour with the sweet — 
and not whimper." 

" Very fine, — very fine ! Possibly a very small bit . . • 
grim ? " commented Morrison, with a rising inflection. 

" Oh, perhaps, a little ! " agreed Sylvia, as if it did not 
matter; *' but I can't give you any idea of Mother. She's — 
she's just great! And yet I couldn't live like her, without 
wanting to smash everything up. She's somebody that 
Seneca would have liked." 

And your father ? " queried Morrison. 
Oh, he's great too— dear Father — ^but so different I 
He and Mother between them have just about all the varie- 
ties of human nature that are worth while! Father's red- 
headed (though it's mostly gray now), and quick, and blus- 
tering, and awfully clever, and just adored by his students, 
and talks every minute, and apparently does all the deciding, 
and yet . . . he couldn't draw the breath of life without 
Mother; and when it comes right down to doing anything, 
what he always does is what he knows will come up to her 
standard." 

Morrison raised delightedly amused hands to heaven. 

The Recording Angel domiciled in the house ! " he cried. 

It had never occurred to me before how appallingly dis- 
cerning the eye of the modem offspring must be. Go on, 
go on I " 

Elated by the sensation of appearing clever, Sylvia con- 
tinued with a fresh flow of eloquence. " And there never 
was such a highly moral bringing-up as we children have 
had. It's no fault of my family's if I've turned out a grasp- 
ing materialist I I was brought up " — she flamed out sud- 
denly as at some long-hoarded grievance — " I was brought 
up in a moral hot-house, and I haven't yet recovered from 
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tfie ahock of Wing transpUnted into rta] earth in Ibe real 

world." 

Uorrison paid instant tribute to her aroused and terknu 
feeling by a grave look of attention. " Won't you explain?^ 
lie asked. " I'm so dull I don't follow you. Bat I ba< " 
been so iuleresied in years." 

*' Why, I mean," said Sylvia, trpng hard to reduce 
arttmlatriKSs a cornplicalc<) conception, " I mean that 
Father and Mother just deliberately represented values to 
me as different frtini what they really are, with real folks I 
And now I find that I'm real folks t I can't help it. You 
are as you arf. you know. They kept re^jresenting to mr 
alwayt that the best pleasures are the ones that are the mo&t 
fanportant to folks— music, I mean, and Milton's poetry, 
and a fme novel— and, in Moilier'it ca»e. a fine sunset, or 
a perfect rose, or things growing in the garden." 

No old associate of Morrison's would have recogniud 
the man's face, shocked as it was by surprise and imereit 
out of his usual hatrit of coDScious. acute, self-possessed ob- 
servation. The angler had inadvertently stepped oflf a ledge 
into deep water, and a very swift current was tugging at 
bim. He leaned forward, his e>'es as eager with curiosity 
u a boy's. " Do I understand you to say that you repudiate 
those ' best pleasures '? " 

"Of course you don't onderslam) anytliing of the sort," 
■aid Sylvia very earnestly. " I'hey've soaked me so in 
ntisic that I'm a regular ba»d-sUve to il. And a perfect 
rose is associated with so many lovely recullcctions of 
Mother's wonderful silent joy in it, that I could weep for 
pleasure. Wliai I'm talking about— what I'm lr)-ing to tell 
grou, is the shock it was to me, when I got out of that 
!«rtificially unworldly atmo«iitiere o( home — for there's no 
talking, it tr ani6cLal7 — to find that Ihojf pleasures 
•ren't the ones tlut are considered important and essential 
How did 1 fmd things in the real world f \\''hy. I find that 
peop'e don't give a thought to those ' best pleasures ' until 
they have a lot of other things first. Everything /'d been 
JTsiomi to rafue and treasure was negligible, not worth botJi> 
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ering about. But money — ^position — not having to work — 
elegance — those are vital — prime ! Real people can't enjoy 
hearing a concert if they know they've got to wash up a 
lot of dishes afterwards. Hiring a girl to do that work 
is the first thing to do ! There isn't another woman in the 
world, except my mother, who'd take any pleasure in a 
perfect rose if she thought her sleeves were so old-fashioned 
that people would stare at her. Folks talk about liking to 
look at a fine sunset, but what they give their blood and 
bones for, is a fine house on the best street in town ! " 

" Well, but you're not ' people ' in that vulgar sense ! " 
protested Morrison. He spoke now without the slightest 
arriere-pensee of flattering her, and Sylvia in her sudden 
burst for self-expression was unconscious of him, save as 
an opponent in an argument. 

" You just say that, in that superior way," she flashed at 
him, " because you don't have to bother your head about 
such matters, because you don't have to associate with 
people who are fighting for those essentials. For they are 
what everybody except Father and Mother — everybody 
feels to be the essentials — a pretty house, handsome clothes, 
servants to do the unpleasant things, social life — oh, plenty 
of money sums it all up, 'vulgar' as it sounds. And I 
don't believe you are different. I don't believe anybody you 
know is really a bit different! Let Aunt Victoria, let old 
Mr. Sommerville, lose their money, and you'd see how un- 
important Debussy and Masaccio would be to them, com- 
pared to having to black their own shoes ! " 

" Well, upon my word I " exclaimed Morrison. " Are 
you at eighteen presuming to a greater knowledge of life 
than I at forty ? " 

" I'm not eighteen, I'm twenty-three," said Sylvia. " The 
difference is enormous. And if I don't know more about 
plain unvarnished human nature than you, I miss my guess ! 
You haven't gone through five years at a State University, 
rubbing shoulders with folks who haven't enough sophisti- 
cation to pretend to be different from what they arc. Yon 
haven't taught music for three years in the middle-cUat 
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families of a tmall Wc&tcrn ctty t " She broke off (o 
an apologetic depreciation of her own lieat. " Yoa'<1 
1 was addressing a meeting." she said in Iicr usual 
" I got rather carried away beeauie this is the Ttnt tine 
ever really spot:c out about it. TTiere are so few who coald 
undcrEtanil. If I ever tried to explain it to Father and 
Mother, I'd be !>ure to find them so deep in a discussion ol 
the relation between Socrates and Christ lltal tliey couldn't 
pay ar.y attention! Professor Kennedy could understand — 
but he's sudi a fanatic on tlie other side." 

Morrison looked a quick suspicion. " Who is Professor 
Kennedy ? " he inquired ; and was frankly relieved when 
Sylvia explained : " He's the bead of the Mathematics De~ 
partmeni, aliout seventy years old, and ttte crosses!, can- 
tankcrouscst old misanthrope you ever saw. And thinks 
himself immensely clever for being sol He just loathes 
people— the way tliey really are — and he dotes on .Mother 
and Judith because they're not like anybody else. And be 
hates me 1>eC3Use they cou'dn't alt hypnotize roe into lookitig 
through their ryes. He tiiirks it low of me to realize that 
if you're going to live at alt, you've got to live tvilh people. 
and you can't just calmly brujih their values on one ^e. 
He said once that any sane |>erson in this world was like 
a civilized man with plenty of gold coin, cast away on a 
desert island with a tribe of savoces who only valueil beads 
and calico, and buttons and junk. And 1 uid (I knew 
perfectly well he was hitting at me) that if he *-a» really 
cast away and couldn't get to anotlKr island. I thought the 
civiliied man would be an idtot to surve to death, when be 
coold buy fixid of the savages by selling them junk. And 
I thought he just wasted his breath by swearing at the 
■irages for not knowing about the value of gold. There t 
was hitting at him! He's spoiled bis dl^slion, haling the 
way people are made. And ProfcsMir Kennedy said tome- 
thing lusly and neat (he's awfully clever) aliout that being 
ntbcr a low occupation for a driiizcd being — takhig ad- 
vantage of the idiocies of savages — he nteant me, of course 
—^ud he's n^i, it tj a mean business ; I bate it And that's 
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why I've always wanted to get on another island — ^not an 
uninhabited island, like the one Father and Mother have — 
but one where — well, this is one ! " she waved her hand 
about the lovely room, "this is just one! Where every- 
thing's beautiful — costly too — ^but not just costly; where all 
the horrid, necessary consequences of things are taken car© 
of without one's bothering — where flowers are taken out 
of the vases when they wilt and fresh ones put in; and 
dishes get themselves washed invisibly, inaudibly — ^and litter 
just vanishes without our lifting a hand. Of course the 
people who live so always, can rejoice with a clear mind in 
sunsets and bright talk. That's what I meant the other day 
— the day Judith came — when I said Fd arrived in Capua 
at last; when old Mr. Sommerville thought me so material- 
istic and cynical. If he did that, on just that phrase — what 
must you think, after all this confession intime d*un enfani 
du siiclef " She stopped with a graceful pretense of dread- 
ing his judgment, although she knew that she had been 
talking well, and read nothing but admiration in his very 
expressive face. 

"But all this means, you extraordinary young person, 
that you're not in the least an enfant du siicle!" he cricdi 
" It means that you're dropped down in this groaning, heavy- 
spirited twentieth century, troubled about many things, from 
the exact year that was the golden climax of the Renais- 
sance ; that you're a perfect specimen of the high-hearted, 
glorious . . ." he qualified on a second thought, " unless 
your astonishing capacity to analyze it all, comes from the 
nineteenth century?" 

" No, that comes from Father," explained Sylvia, laugh- 
ing. " Isn't it funny, using the tool Father taught me to 
handle, against his ideas I He's just great on analysis. As 
soon as we were old enough to think at all, he was always 
practising us on analysis — especially of what made us want 
things, or not like them. It's one of his sayings — he's al- 
ways getting it off to his University classes — that if you 
have once really called an emotion or an ambition by its 
right name, you have it by the tail^ so to speak — ^that i£ 
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jrou know, for instance, that it's )-our vanity and 
love that's wounded by something, you'll stop carini;. But 
I never noticed that it really worked if you cared hard 
enough. Diagnosing a disease doesn't help you any, i( you 
keep right on being sick with it." 

" My dear ! My dear ! " cried the man. leaning towards 
her again, and looking — dazzled — into the beauty and 
IcUigencc of her eyes. " the i<Ica that you are aflticied 
any iltsease could only occur to the morbid mind of 
bluest-nosed Puritan who ever cut down a May-_ 
Vou're wonderfully, you're terrifyingly, you are superWy 
tountl and vigorous t " 

Breaking in upon this speech, there canw the quick, smooth 
porr of an automobile witli all its parts functioning per- 
fectly, a streak of dark gray paM the shutlen, the sigb nt 
an engine slopped suddenly — Molly Sommcr%-ille sprang 
from behind the steering wheel and ran into the house. 
She was exquisitely flushed and eager when site came in, 
but when she saw the two Alone in the great, cool, dusVy 
room, fdled to its remotest comers with the inefTablc aroma 
of long, intimate, and interrupted talk, she wa& hrougfat 
up short. She faltered for an instant and then continoed 
to advance, her eyes on Sylvia. " It's so liot," she said, at 
nndom, " and I ibougbt I'd run over for tea " 

"Oh, of course." said Sylvia, jumping up in baste, "it's 
latel I'd forgotten it was time for tea! Blame m#.* 
Since I've been here. Aunt Victoria has left it to mc — 
where shall 1 aay to have it set ? " 

" Tlie pergola's lovely," suggested Molly. She took her 
dose motor-hat from the pure gold of bcr bair with a 
listless air. 

" All rtghl — the pergola t " agreed Sylvia, perhaps a 
too anxiously. In spite of herself, she gave, and she ' 
•be was giving, the effect of needing somehow to make 
lamcdiiiig up to Molly. . . . 
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CHAPTER XXV 
NOTHING IN THE LEAST MODERN 

Sylvia was sitting in the garden, an unread book on her 
knees, dreaming among red and yellow and orange gladiolL 
She looked with a fixed, bright, beatific stare at the flame- 
colored flowers and did not see them. She saw only Felix 
Morrison, she heard only his voice, she was brimming with 
the sense of him. In a few moments she would go into the 
house and find him in the darkened living-room, as he had 
been every afternoon for the last fortnight, ostensibly come 
in to lounge away the afternoon over a book, really wait- 
ing for her to join him. And when she came in, he would 
look up at her, that wonderful penetrating deep look of 
his . . . and she would welcome him with her eyes. 

And then they would talk! Judith and Arnold would 
be playing tennis, oblivious of the heat, and Aunt Victoria 
would be annihilating the tedious center of the day by sleep. 
Nobody would interrupt them for hours. How they would 
talk! How they had talked! As she thought of it the 
golden fortnight hummed and sang about Sylvia's ears like 
a Liszt Liebes-Traum. 

They had talked of everything in the world, and it all 
meant but one thing, that they had discovered each other, 
a discovery visibly as wonderful for Morrison as for the 
girl. They had discovered each other, and they had been 
intelligent enough to know at once what it meant They 
knew! And in a moment she would go into the house to 
him. She half closed her eyes as before a too-great bril- 
liance. . . . 

Arnold appeared at the other end of the long row of 
gladioli. He was obviously looking for some one. Sylvia 
•tiled to him, witk the friendly tone she always kad for 
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him ; " Here I an I I don't know where Juditli is. Wflt 
I do?" 

From a distaiKC Arnold nodded, and conlinocd to ad- 
vance. Uic irregularity of his wavering gait more jironoitnced 
than usual. As soon as she could see the expression of hts 
(ace, Sylvia's heart began to beat fast, with a divination 
of somcCliing momentous. He sat down beside her, look 
off his hal. and laid it on the bench. " Do yciu reniemher," 
he asked in a strange, high x-oice, " that you said you would 
like me for your brother? " 

She nodded. 

"Well. I'm going to be," he said, and coveting his 
wjlh hii handif, burst into sobs. 

Sylvia was so toudicd by his emotion, so sympathetii 
moved by his news, lltat even itirough her haftpy ejai 
tions the tears rained down her own checks. She tried 
wipe them away and discovered, a1»urdly enough, lliat s&e 
had lost her handkerchief. "Aren't we idiots!" she cr>ed 
in a voice of joyful <]uavers. " I never understoo<I before 
why ever^-body cries at a wediling. See here, Arnold, I've 
lost my handkerchief. Loan me yours." She puller] hts 
handkerdiicf oul of his pocket, she wiped her eyes, she put 
a sisterly kiss on his thin, sallow cheek, alie cried: " You 
dears! Isn't it too good to be true! Amoldl So sooot 
Ii»idc two weeks! How ever could you have the courage? 
Judith I My Judith! VMiy, she never looked at a maa 
before. How did you dare?" 

His ovrrmastenng lit of emotion was passed now. Hia 
look was of white, incredulous exaltation. " We saw eadi 
other and ran into each other's anas," be said ; " ! 
have to ' <larc.' It was like breathing." 

" Oh, how perfect I " she cried, " how simply, 
perfect t " and now there was for an in.itant a note of 
ful envy in her voice. "It's ell perfect! She oer 
much as looked at a man before, and yuu said the 
night yoti'tl never !<een in love before." 

Aritold looked at her wildly. " / said that 1 " be 

" Wbjr^ fes, don't jvu remember, after that ft 
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talk with me, you said that was the nearest you'd ever come 
to proposing to any girl ? " 

" God Almighty ! " cried the man, and did not apologize 
for the blasphemy. He looked at her fixedly, as though un- 
guessed-at horizons of innocence widened inimitably be- 
fore his horrified eyes. And then, following some line of 
association which escaped Sylvia, ** I'm not fit to look at 
Judith ! " he cried. The idea seemed to burst upon him 
like a thunder-clap. 

Sylvia patted him on the shoulder reassuringly. " That's 
the proper thing for a lover to think ! " she said with cheer- 
ful, commonplace inanity. She did not notice that he 
shrank from her hand, because she now sprang up, crying, 
" But Where's Judy? Where is Judy?" 

He nodded towards the house. "She sent me out to 
get you. She's in her room — she wants to tell you 
— but when I saw you, I couldn't keep it to myself." His 
exaltation swept back like a wave, from the crest of which 
he murmured palely, " Judith ! Judith ! " and Sylvia laughed 
at him, with the tears of sympathy in her eyes, and leaving 
him there on the bench staring before him at the living 
fire of the flame-colored flowers, she ran with all her speed 
into the house. 

Morrison, lounging in a chair with a book, looked up, 
startled at her whirlwind entrance. " What's up ? " he in- 
quired. 

At the sound of his voice, she checked herself and 
pirouetted with a thistle-down lightness to face him. Her 
face, always like a clear, transparent vase lighted from 
within, now gave out, deeply moved as she was, an almost 
visible brightness. " Judith ! " she cried, her voice ringing 
like a silver trumpet, " Judith and Arnold ! " She was 
poised like a butterfly, and as she spoke she burst into flight 
again, and was gone. 

She had not been near him, but the man had the distinct 
impression that she had thrown herself on his neck and 
kissed him violently, in a transport of delight. In the 
silent roomy still fragrant, still echoing with her passage. 
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he dosed his book, and later bis eyes, and sal « 

prcsston of a connois&eur savoring an exquisile, a perfea 

impression. . . . 

Tea that afternoon was that strangest of phenootena, a 
formal ceremony of civilized life performed in the abashing 
and disconcerting presence of naked emoiton. Arnold and 
Judith sat on opposite sides of the pergola. Judith shining 
and radiant as the dawn, her usually firmly »ct li|is loft and 
Uemulous: Arnold rather pale, impatient, oblivious I0 what 
was going on around him, bis spirit prostrated ticfore the 
miracle: and when their starr>' eyes met, there flowed from 
them and towards them from every one in the pergola, & 
thousand unseen waves of excitemenL 

The mistress of the house herself poured tea 
the great occasion, and she was very humoroui and ami 
about the mistakes caused by her sympathetic agitali 
"There) I've put three lumps in yours, Mr. SommcrAillc. 
How could TI But I really don't know what I'm doing. 
This business of having lovc-at-first-sight in one's very 

{amily 1 Give your cup lo Molly; I'll make yon a 

fresh one. Oh, Arnold! How (outd you look at Judith 
just then I You made me 611 this cup so full I can't past 
it!" 

Mr. Sommerville, very gallant and full of compliments 
and whimsical allusions, did bti best to help their hostess 
•IriWe the decent note of easy pleasantry; but they were 
both battling with something too strong for them. L'n- 
seconded a«; they were liy any of tlie others, they gave a 
little tlie effect of people bowing and smirking to each other 
at tbe fool of a volcano in full eruption. MorriHin. pick* 
ing up tbe finest and sharpest of his conversational loots, 
ventured the harardous enterprise of expressing this idea to 
them. Mrs. Marstiall-Smith, trying one topic after another, 
cxprcsseil an impatience with Ibe slow progress of a Henry 
James novel she was reading, and Mr. Sommerville. remark- 
ing with a laufih, "Oh, you cannot hurry Henry." looked 
to §ee his mild witticism rewarded by a smite from tb» 
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critic. But Morrison shook his head, " No, my dear old 
friend. // faut Hurler avec les loups — especially if you are 
so wrought up by their hurlements that you can't hear 
yourself think. Tm just giving myself up to the rareness, 
the richness of the impression." 

The new fiancee herself talked rather more than usual, 
though this meant by no means loquacity, and presented 
more the appearance of composure than any one else there ; 
although this was amusingly broken by a sudden shortness 
of breath whenever she met Arnold's eyes. She said in 
answer to a question that she would be going on to her 
hospital the day after tomorrow — ^her two weeks' vacation 
over — oh yes, she would finish her course at the hospital; 
she had only a few more months. And in answer to another 
question, Arnold replied, obviously impatient at having to 
speak to any one but Judith, that of course he didn't mind 
if she went on and got her nurse's diploma — didn't she 
want to ? Anything she wanted. . . . 

No — decidedly the thing was too big to make a successful 
fete of. Morrison was silent and appreciatively observant, 
his eyes sometimes on Sylvia, sometimes on Judith; Mr. 
Sommerville, continuing doggedly to make talk, descended 
to unheard-of trivialities in reporting the iniquities of his 
chauffeur; Molly stirred an untasted cup, did not raise her 
eyes at all, and spoke only once or twice, addressing to 
Sylvia a disconnected question or two, in the answers to 
which she had obviously no interest. Judith and Arnold 
had never been very malleable social material, and in their 
present formidable condition they were as little assistance 
in the manufacture of geniality as a couple of African 
lions. 

The professional fete-makers were consequently enor- 
mously relieved when it was over and their unavailing ef- 
forts could be decently discontinued. Professing different 
reasons for escape, they moved in disjointed groups across 
the smooth perfection of the lawn towards the house, where 
Molly's car stood, gleaming in the sun. Sylvia found her- 
self, as she expected, manoeuvered to a place beside Morrison. 
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He anaiigcd U wttb bis imobtrusive deftness m | 
what be wanled out of a group of his fcrow-bcms>, and 
sbe admired his skill, and ieancd on it conliilcDOy. Tticy 
had bad no opportunity tliat day for the lung talk wbicb had 
been a pan of every afternoon for the last week: and ihe 
DOW looked with a buoyant certainty to have him arraqcc 
an hour together before dinner. Hcrr antii-'ipatian of it n 
that burning day of reflected heat sent tlirilis ai eager d 
quietude over her. It wm not only for Judiib and An 
that the last week had been one of nKeting eyes, Ioa|; t 
light evenings of breathless, quick-ripening intimacy. . . . 

As they slackened their pace to drop behind Mr. Som- 
memlle, who walked Iiaml-in-hand with his granddaughter 
in front of them, Morrison uid, lookinj; at her with burn- 
ing eyes, "... an instrument so finely lining that it 
vibrates at the mere sotmd of another wakened to HKlody — 
what mortal man lives who would not dream of itt re- 
•ponse if he coutd set liis own hand to the bow?" 

The afternoon liftd been uturated with emotional ejonte- 
ment and the moment bad come for its irievilablc crytal* 
Uiation into fateful words. The man spoke as though be 
were not wbolly confcious of wliat he was saying. He 
stepped beside her like one in a dream. He could not take 
his eyes from her. from her fluked, grave, receptive face, 
from her downcast, listening e)'es, her slow, irancc-Iikc step 
u she waited for him to go on. He went on: "It be> 
comes, my dear, I assure you — the idea of that possibility 
becomes absolutely an obsession— even to a man nsaally 
qoite bis own master " 

They were almost at a standstill now, and the two in 
front of them had reached the house. Sylvia had a mo- 
ment of what seemed to her the purest happtDCsi the had 
erer known. . . . 

From across the lawn they saw a violent gesture — 
Molly had thrown her grandfather's dinging band from 
her, and flashed hack upon the two. lingering there in the 
sunlight She cast herself on Sylvia, panting and trying 
to JitirgJL Her Itttk while teeth showed in what was almost 
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a grimace. " Why in the world are you two poking along 
so?" she cried, passing her arm through Sylvia's. Her 
beautiful sunny head came no more than to Sylvia's shoul- 
der. Without waiting for an answer she went on hurriedly, 
speaking in the tones of suppressed excitement which 
thrilled in every one's voice that day : " Come on, Sylvia — 
let's work it off together! Let me take you somewhere — 
let's go to Rutland and back." 

" That's thirty miles away ! " said Sylvia, " and it's past 
five now." 

" I'll have you there and back long before seven," as- 
serted Molly. " Come on . . . come on . . ." She pulled 
impatiently, petulantly at the other girl's arm. 

"I'm not invited, I suppose," said Morrison, lighting a 
cigarette with care. 

Molly looked at him a little wildly. " No, Felix, you're 
not invited ! " she said, and laughed unsteadily. 

She had hurried them along to the car, and now they 
stood by the swift gray machine, Molly's own, the one she 
claimed to love more tiian anything else in the world. She 
sprang in and motioned Sylvia to the seat beside her. 

"Hats?" suggested Morrison, looking at their bare, 
shining heads. He was evidently fighting for time, ma- 
nceuvering for an opening. His success was that of a man 
gesticulating against a gale. Molly's baldly unscrupulous 
determination beat down the beginnings of his carefully 
composed opposition before he could frame one of his 
well-balanced sentences. " No — no— it takes too long to 
go and get hats ! " she cried peremptorily. "If you can't 
have what you want when you want it, it's no use having 
it at all ! " 

"I'm not sure," remarked Morrison, "that Miss Mar- 
shall wants this at all." 

"Yes, she does; yes, she does!" Molly contradicted 
him heatedly. Sylvia, hanging undecided at the step, felt 
herself pulled into the car; the door banged, the engine 
started with a smooth sound of powerful machinery, the 
car leaped forward. Sylvia cast one backward glance at 
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MoniGon, an annoyed, ilistinguislird. futile presence, i 
ing motionlesi, and almost instantly disappearing I 
distance in which lint he, and then the house ; 
poplars over it, shrank to nothingness. 

Their speed was dizzying. The blazing summer air blew 
hot and vital in llieir faces; their hair tugged at the inns 
and flew back in tlultcring strands; their tliin ganaenu 
clung to (heir limbs, molded as closely by tlie cmnprcssing 
wind as by water. Molly did not turn her eyes froto the 
road alicad, leaping up to meet them, and vanishing oodcr 
the car. She tried to make a little casual talk : " Don't you 
love to let it out, give it alt the gas there is ? " " There's 
nothing like a quick spin for driving the nightmares out of 
your mind, is there?" But as Sylrta made no answer to 
these overtures (the plain fact was that Sylvia lud no 
breath for specdi, — for anytliing but a hurrificd fascinated 
glare at the road), she said suddenly, somberly, " If I were 
yon, I certainly should despise me ! " She took the car 
around a sharp curre on two wheels. 

Sylvia clutched at the side and asked wonderiogljr, 
" If Ay in the world ? " in a tone so penncated with sin- 
cerity tiiat even Molly felt it. 

" Don't you knowf " she cried. " Do you metn to tay 
you don't kiinvf " 

"Know whatf asked Sylvia. Hypnotized t^ the driv- 
er's inlcnl and unwavering gaze on the road, she kept her 
own eyes as fiercely concentrated, her attention leaping 
from one quickly seen, instantly disappeanng detail to 
another. — a pile of gravel here, — a half-buried rock tber<- 
— They both nii.<ied their voices to be heard above the 
sound of tlie engine and tlie rash of the car. " Know 
what?" repeated Sylvia loi>d]y- 

" Why do you suf'poje I ms''.- - '^ -mi-.-i-i-js ty p|j], 

ing you away from Felix tlin: i;ig way!" 

Molly threw this imiuiry oul, r, angrily. 

The wind cauKht at her words a . i tvliind. 

In a Rash Sylvia understood somcittiug lo which she had 
been resolutely cloiiag her perceptioos. She felt skh and 
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scared. She clutched the side, watched a hill rise up steep 
before them and flatten out under the forward leap of the 
car. She thought hard. Something of her little-girl, over- 
mastering horror of things, rough, outspoken, disagreeable, 
swept over her. She violently wished that she could escape 
from the conversation before her. She would have paid 
almost any price to escape. 

But Molly's nerves were not so sensitive. She evidently 
had no desire to escape or to let Sylvia. The grim little 
figure at the steering-wheel controlled with her small hands 
the fate of the two. She broke out now, impatient at 
Sylvia's silence: "Any fool could see that it was because 
I couldn't bear to see you with Felix another minute, and 
because I hadn't any other way to get you apart. Every- 
body else there knew why. I knew tihey knew. But I 
couldn't help it. I couldn't bear it another instant ! " r 

She broke the glass of decent reticence with a great clat- 
tering blow. It shivered into fragments. There was noth-^ 
ing now between them but the real issue in all its uncomely 
bareness. This real issue, the maenad at the wheel now 
held up before them in a single brutal statement — " Are you 
in love with Felix? I am." 

There was something eerie, terrifying, in her casting these 
words out, straight before her. Sylvia looked in awe at 
the pale, pinched profile, almost unrecognizable in its stem 
misery. " Because if you're not," Molly went on, her 
white lower lip twitching, '* I wish you'd keep out. It was 
all right before you came with your horrible cleverness. 
It was all right. It was all right." 

Through the iteration of this statement, through the 
tumult of her own thoughts, through the mad rush of the 
wind past her ears, Sylvia heard as clearly as though she 
sat again in the great, dim, quiet room, a melodious voice 
saying gently, indulgently, laughingly, ''Molly!" Secure 
in her own safe place of favor she felt a great wave of 
generous pity for the helpless self-deception of her sister- 
woman. Fired by this and by the sudden perception of an 
opening for an act of spectacular magpAnimity — ^would It 




be taiy the I«s nugnantmoiu because it wonM cost h^ 
nothiog in l!ic end? — she reachctl for tlic nunile ol the 
beau role and cast it about her shoulders. " Why, Molly 
dear t " she crk'd, and her quick sympathies had never beco 
more genuinely aroused, " Molly dear, of course lit keep 
out. if you want me to. I'U leave the coast dear to you 
as long as you please." 

She was almost thrown from the seat by the jarring gri&d 
of (he car brought to a sudden standstill. Molly caught her 
hands, looked into her face, the first time their eyes had 
met. " Do you mean it . . . Sylvia? " 

Sylvia nodded, much agitated, touched by the other's 
pain, half ashamed of her own apparent gencrttsity wbkh 
vras to mean no loss to her, no gain to Molly. In the sudden 
becalmeil stillness of the hot afternoon their bright, btown 
l^r fell about their faces tn shining cbuda. 

"I didn't understand before," said Sylvia; and she wu 
Speaking the truth. 

" And you'll let htm alone? You won't talk to him — (^y 
bis accompaniments — oh, those king talks of yours ! " 

" We've been talking, you ttUy dear, of the Renaissance 
compared to the Twentieth Century, and of the passing of 
the leisure class, and all the beauty they always create," 
said Sylvia. Again she spoke the literal truth. Bat the 
true truth, burning on Molly's tongue, shriveled this to 
ashes. " You've been making him admire you. be inter- 
ested in you. sec how little / amount to I " she cried. " Ditl 
if you don't care about him yourself — if youll — two weeks. 
Sylvia— just keep out for two vreeks ..." As if it were 
part of the leaping forward of her imagination, she lud- 
denty started the car again, and with a whirling, reck- 
less wrench at the steering-wheel she had tunied the 
car about and was ladng back over the road they had 
come. 

" Where are yon going?" cried Sylvia to her. above the 
Dotic of their pro(;re«s, 

" Back ) " she answered, laughing out " Wliat's the use of 

; Aa wvf" ^ut opoKil the throttle to iu vl<J£^ 
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And pressing her lips together tightly, gave herself up Xsy 
the intoxication of speed. 

Once she said earnestly : " You're fine, Sylvia ! I never 
knew a girl could be like you ! " And once more she threw 
out casually : " Do you know what I was going to do if I 
found out you and Felix — if you hadn't . . . ? I was going 
to jump the car over the turn there on Prospect Hill." 

Remembering the terrible young face of pain and wrath 
which she had watched on the way out, Sylvia believed her; 
or at least believed that she believed her. In reality, her 
immortal youth was incapable of believing in the fact of 
death in any form. But the words put a stamp of tragic 
sincerity on their wild expedition, and on her companion's 
suffering. She thought of the two weeks which lay before 
Molly, and turned away her eyes in sympathy. . . . 

Ten days after this, an announcement was made of the 
engagement of Mary Montgomery Sonunerville, sole heiress 
of the great Montgomery fortune, to Felix Morrison, the 
well-known critic of aesthetics. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
MOLLY IN HER ELEMENT 

Sylvia faced her aunt's dictum with heartsick shrinking 
fron) iu rigor; but »he recognized it a§ an unexaggeralcd 
■tateraenl of the facts. " Vou can't go home now, Sylvia — 
everybody would say you couldn't stand seeing Motlj's 
anatch at Felix successful. Vou really must stay on to 
let people see that you are another kind of girl from 
Molly, capable of impersonal interc»i in a man of Felix's 
brains." 

Sylvia thought of making the ob\'iousIy suitable remark 
thai she cared nothing about what peiiptc thought, but such 
a claim was so preposterously untrue to her character thai 
she could not bring the words pa»t her lipt>. A* a matter 
of fact, she did care what people thought. She always badi 
She always would! Slie remained »ilcnt, looking fixedlj 
out of the great, plate-glass window, across the gkti' 
iweep of blue niuuntain-slope and green valky 
manded by Mrs. Manhall-Smith's bedroom. She did 
resemble the romantic conception of a girt cniswd m 
She looked very quiet, no paler than usual, quite sdf- 
Kssed. The only change a keen eye could have noted 
that now tlicrc was about her an atmosphere of slightly 
dignity, wlitdi had not been llieir before. She seemed 
girlish. 

No eyes could have been more keenly analytical than 
ibosc of Mrs. MarUiall-Smilh. She taw perfectly the new 
attritnite, and realign] perfectly what a rc^dulc stifTcning 
of the will it tignifietl. She had never admired and lo*«d 
Sylvia more, and being a pcrwn adept in nelf-exprcsskliW 
the saturated her next sjiccch with her admiration ami 
flfectiaa. " Of coui 
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one of the herd. I know entirely that your feeling for 
Felix was just what mine is — immense admiration for his 
taste and accomplishments. As a matter of fact it was 
apparent to every one that, even in spite of all Molly's 
money, if you'd really cared to . . . " 

Sylvia winced, actually and physically, at this speech, 
which brought back lo her with a sharp flick the egregious- 
ness of her absurd self-deception. What a simpleton she 
had been — what a little naive, provincial simpleton I In spite 
of her high opinion of her own cleverness and knowledge of 
people, how stupidly steeped she had been in the childish, 
idiotic American tradition of entire disinterestedness in the 
relations of men and women. It was another instance of 
how betrayed she constantly was, in any manosuver in the 
actual world, by the fatuous idealism which had so colored 
her youth— she vented her emotion in despising that ideal- 
and thinking of hard names to call it. 

though of course you showed your intcl- 
ice by not really caring to," went on Mrs. Marshall- 
" it would have meant a crippled life for both of 
you. Felix hasn't a cent more than he needs for himself. 
If he was going to marry at all, he was forced to marry ] 
carefully. Indeed, it has occurred to me that he may have | 
thrown himself into this, because he was in danger of losing I 
his head over you, and knew how fatal it would be. For I 
you, you lovely thing of great possibilities, you need a rich I 
soil for your roots, loo, if you're to bloom out as you | 
ought to." 

Sylvia, receiving this into a sore and raw consciousness, 
said to herself with an embittered instinct tor cynicism that 
she had never heard more euphonious periphrases for sell- 
ing yourself for money. For that was what it came down 
to, she had tolJ herself fiercely a great many times during 
tlie night Felix had sold himself for money as outriglit 
as ever a woman of the streets had done. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, continuing steadily to talk (on the 
theory that talking prevents too great concentration ol , 
thought), and making the round of all the po^xihlo tlunuhj 
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to say, chanced at this moment upon a qualificatton k 
theory of Morrison's conduct which for an instant c 

Sylvia's atlcnlion, " and then there's always the i 

bility that even if you had cared to^Molly might have b 
too much for you, for both of you. She always has had 
just what she wanted — and people who have, get the habiL 
I don't know if you've noticed it, in the little youVc >ee» 
of her, Init it's very apparent to me, knowing her from 
childhood up as 1 have, that there's a slight coarseness 
of grain in Molly, when it's a question of getting what 
she wants. I don't mean she's exactly horrid. Mully't a 
dear in her way. and I'm very fond of her, of cour&e. If 
■he can get what she wants tviihout walking over anybody's 
prostrate body, she'll go round. But there's a directoesi. 
s brilliant lack of fine shades in Molly's grab. . . 
It makes one rnnemticr that her Moatgomery grandfather 
bad fimiDe«4 of purpose enough lo raise himself from ui 
ordinary Illinois farmer to arbiter of the wheat pit Such 
impossible old aunts — such cousins — occasionally crop op 
•till from the Montgomery connection. Gut all with iba 
same crude force. It's almost impossible for a temperament 
like Felix's to contend with a nature hke that." 

Sylvia was struck by the reflection, but on turning it over 
■be saw in it only another reason for anger ai Morrisoa, 
** You make your old friend out as a very weak ciiaracier,** 
■he Miid. 
I Mrs. Marshall-Smith's tolerant, clear view of the infirm*- 
I'ttes of himianity was grieved by this fling of youthful sever- 
ity. "Oh, my dear! my deart A young, beautiful, enot^ 
mendously rich, tremendously enamored girl? Ttut't » 
OMnlnnation ! I don't think we need consider Felix exact^ 
weak for not having resisted t " 

Sylvia thought she knew reasons for his not yielding, bitf 
•be did not care to discuss them, and laid nothing. 

" But whether," continued Mrs. Marshall-Smtih, attcmpK 
■ng delicately to convey the only rdlectuin sppposcci la ba 
of comfort \n a girl in Sylvia's situation. " whether or nOI 
VqUj win find after oaim^c th»t even a very mastcrfirf 
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and ruthless temperament may fail entirely to possess and 
hold the things it has grabbed and carried off . . ." 

Sylvia repudiated the tacit conception that this would be 
a balm to her. " Oh, I'm sure I hope they'll manage I " she 
said earnestly. 

" Of course ! Of course ! " agreed Mrs. Marshall- Smith. 
*' Who doesn't hope so ? " She paused, her loquacity run 
desperately thin. There was the sound of a car, driving 
up to the front door. Sylvia rose in apprehension. Her 
aunt motioned a reassurance. " I told Tojiko to tell every 
one that we are not in — to anybody." 

Helene came to the door on silent, felt-shod feet, a black-- 
and-white picture of well-trained servility. " Pardon, 
Madame, Tojiko says that Mile. Sommerville wishes to 
see Mile. Sylvie." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith looked with considerable apprehen- 
sion at her niece. " You must get it over with some time, 
Sylvia. It'll be easier here than with a lot of people staring 
at you both, and making nasty speculations." Neither she 
nor Sylvia noticed that for an instant, in her haste, she 
had quite dropped her careful pretension that Sylvia could, 
of course, if she had really cared to. . . . 

Sylvia set her jaw, an action curiously visible under the 
smooth, subtle modeling of her young cheeks. She said to 
Helene in a quiet voice: "Mais bien sdr! Teil her we're 
not yet dressed, but if she will give herself the trouble to 



come up. . . ." 



Helene nodded and retreated. Sylvia looked rather pale. 

" You don't know what a joy your perfect French i» to 
me, dear," said Mrs. Marshall-Smith, still rapidly turning 
every peg in sight in an endeavor to loosen tension ; but no 
noticeable relaxation took place in Sylvia. It did not seem 
to her at just that moment of great importance that *he 
could speak good French. 

With desperate haste she was saying to hcrwrlf, " At 
least Molly doesn't know about anything. I told 1i<t I 
didn't care. She believed me. I must go on pretending 
that I don't But can I! But can 1 1 " 
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Light, rapid steps came Bying up the stairs aod 
long hall. " Sylvia I Sylvia I " Molly was evidently hesi- 
lating between doors. 

" Here— this way— last door — Aont Victoria's room ! " 
called Sylvia, and fdt like a terror-stncken actor makbg a 
first public appearance, enormously surprised, relieved, and 
bcarten«<I lo find her usual voice slill with her. As Mi " 
came flying into the room, she ran to meet her. Tbcy 
into each other's arms with incoherent ejaculations ai 
under ihe extremely appreciative eye of Mrs. Mai 
Smith, kissed each other repeatedly. 

" Oh, isn't she Ihe dcarl " cried Molty, shaking out 
lo Ihe breete a victor's easy generosity. " Isn't she 
darlingest girl in the world ! She vtuierstands 
I saw how perfectly siveet she was the day Arnold 
Judith announced their cngagctncnt, I Mid to myself 
wanted her (o be the first person I s)foke to about mtiK." 

The approach of Ihe inexorable necessity for lier Gnt 
words roused Sylvia to an inspiration which struck out ui 
abilost visible spark of admiration from her aunt. " Yon 
Just count too much on my being ' cjucer,' Molty." she said 
playfully, pulling the other girl down beside her, with an 
affectionate gesture. " How do you know tlutt I'm ttol fear- 
fully jealous of you? Sutk a charmer ax your fiaoct 
is!" 

Molly Uugfacd delightedly. "Isn't she wonderful — not 
"ocareahit— really! "she appealed to Sylvia's aunt. "Hcwr 

ivbody covtd resist Felix — but ihen she's so clever. She'i 

mderfull" 

Sylvia, smiling, cordial. clcar-«yed and bitter-bearted^ 
hfiueht that she really was. 

" But I can't talk about it here! " cried Molly rcstlesslj. 
'*! came to carry Sylvia off. I can't sit still at home. 
Iwanl to go ninety miles an hour! 1 can't think strata 
fluiless I'm behind Ihe steering-wheel. Come along, Sylvia 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith thereupon showed her>clf. for 
ber amenity and grace, more of a match of Molly's forv* 
a/iJ energy than dthcr Sylvia or Morrison bad been tm • 
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rtain rather memorable occasion ten days before. She 
opposed the simple irresistible obstacle of a flat command. 
" Sylvia's not going out in a car dressed in a lace-trimmed 
negligee, with a boudoir cap on. whetlier you get what you 
want the minute you want it or not, MoUy Sommervillc," 
she said with the authoritative accent which had always 
quelled Arnold in his boyhood (as long as he was within 
earshot). The mclhod was effective now. MoUy laughed. 
Sylvia even made shift to laugh; and Helene was sum- 
moned to put on the trim shirt-waist, the short clolli skirt 
and dose hat which Mrs. Marshall-Smith selected with care 
and the history of which she detailed at length, so copiously 
that there was no opportunity to speak of anything less 
innocuous. Her unusual interest in the matter even caused 
her to accompany the girls to the head of tlie stairs, still 
talking, and she called down to them finally as they went 
out of the front door, ". . . it's the only way with 
Briggs — he's simply incorrigible about delays — and yet no- 
fcody does skirts as he does! You just have to tell him 
you anil not lake it, if he doesn't get it done on time ! " 

Sylvia cast an understanding, grateful upward look at 

her aunt and stepped into the car. So far it had gone better 

than she feared. Biit a tete-a-tete with Molly, overflowing 

with the confidences of the newly betrothed — she was not 

sure tlut she could get through with that with credit. 

Molly, however, seemed as little inclined to overflow as 

^^ylvia to have her. She talked of everything in the world 

^Hfecept of Felix Morrison; and it was not long before 

^^nvia's acuteness discovered that she was not thinking of 

^^^lat she was saying. There passed through tier mind a 

wild, wretched notion that Molly might after all know — 

that Felix might have been base enough to talk about her 

to Molly, that Molly might be trying to "spare her." But 

this idea was instantly rejected: MoUy was not subtle 

enough to conceive of such a course, and too headlong not 

to make a hundred blunders in carrying it out ; and besides, 

it would not explain her manner. She was abstracted ob- 

vioosly for the simple reason that she had something ot 
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her mind, something not altogether to her liktni;, judglnp 
from the uneasy color vhkh came ami went in her face, 
by bcr rattling, senseless flow of chatter, by her lidget- 
(n|;, unnecessary adjustmccits of the mcchatmm of the 
car, . . . 

Sylvia herself, in spite of her greater sel f -eonlml, looked 
out upon the world with nothing of her usual eager vd- 
^rae. The personality of the man they did not name hunf 
between and arauml tlie two women like a cloud. As (hey 
swept along rapidly, young, fair, well-fed. beautiful^ 
ilressed, in the costly, shining car, tlieir cloudrd faces migbt 
to a country eye have been visible proofs of the OMintry 
dictum that " rich city folks don't seem to get no gtxid 
out'n their money and their automobiles: always Uyta' 
their ears back and lookin' Iraut as cheerful as a balky 
horse," 

But the country eyes which at this moment fell on than 
were anytiiing but conscious of class differences. It was 
a desperate need which reached out a gaunt claw and plucked 
at them when, high on the flank of the mountain, as they 
swung around the comer of a densely woixled road, they 
aaw D witd-eycd man in overalls leap down from the bushes 
and yell at them. 

Sylvia was startled and her first tmpressioD was tbe 
natural feminine one of fear — a toDcly road, a stnuifa 
man, excited, perhaps drunk — But Molly, withoat 
an instant's hesitation, ground the ear to a stop in 
a cloud of dusL " What's the matter ? " she shouted as 
the roan sprang up oo the runntng-board. He was gasp- 
ing, purple, utterly spent, and for an instant roold orty 
beat the air with his hands. Then he broke out in a hoarse 
about—the sound in that quiet sylvan spot was tike a 
tomn: "Firel Ao awful fire! Hewitt's pine woods — op 
that road! " He waved a wild, l«re arm— his shtrt-sleere 
was tnm to the shoulder. " Go and git help. Tbey oeed 
all tbe men Ihry can git 1 " 

He dropped from tbe ninning-board and ran back up 
the hiil &rxM^\x the bashes. They saw him lurch Inn xtam 
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side to the other; he was still exhausted from his dash 
down the mountain to the road; they heard the bushes 
crash, saw them close behind him. He was gone. 

Sylvia's eyes were still on the spot where he had disap- 
peared when she was thrown violently back against the 
seat in a great leap forward of the car. She caught at the 
side, at her hat, and saw Molly's face. It was transfigured. 
The brooding restlessness was gone as acrid smoke goes 
when the clear flame leaps up. 

" What are you doing ? " shouted Sylvia. 

" To get help," answered Molly, opening the throttle an- 
other notch. The first staggering plunge over, the car 
settled down to a terrific speed, purring softly its puissant 
vibrant song of illimitable strength. " Hear her sing ! Hear 
her sing ! " cried Molly. In three minutes from the time 
the man had left them, they tore into the nearest village, 
two miles from the woods. It seemed that in those three 
minutes Molly had not only run the car like a demon, but 
had formed a plan. Slackening speed only long enough to 
waltz with the car on a street-comer while she shouted an 
inquiry to a passer-by, she followed the wave of his hand 
and flashed down a side-street to a big brick building which 
proclaimed itself in a great sign, " Peabody Brush-back 
Factory." 

The car stopped. Molly sprang out and ran as though 
the car were a rifle and she the bullet emerging from it. 
She ran into a large, ugly, comfortable office, where several 
white-faced girls were lifting their thin little fingers from 
typewriter keys to stare at the young woman who burst 
through and in at a door marked " Manager." 

" There's a fire on the mountain — a great fire in Hewitt's 
pine woods," she cried in a clear, peremptory voice that 
sounded like a young captain leading a charge. " I can 
take nine men on my car. Will you come with me and 
tell which men to go?" 

A dignified, elderly man, with smooth, gray hair and a 
black alpaca office coat, sat perfectly motionless behind his 
desk and stared at her in a petrified silence. Molly stamped 
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thick with others on the running-board. Back of them the 
whistle of the factory shrieked a strident announcement of 
disaster. Women and children ran to the doors to stare 
up and down, to cry out, to look and with dismayed faces 
to see the great cloud of gray smoke pouring up from the 
side of the mountain. There was no soul in that village 
who did not know what a forest-fire meant. 

Then in a flash the car had left the village and was 
rushing along the dusty highroad, the huge, ominous pillar 
of smoke growing nearer. The men stared up at it with 
sober faces. " Pretty hot fire ! " said one uneasily. 

They reached the place where the man had yelled to 
them — ten minutes exactly since they had left it. Molly 
turned the car into the steep sandy side-road which led up 
the .mountain. The men shouted out in remonstrance, 
" Hey, lady ! You can't git a car up there. We'll have to 
walk the rest of the way. They don't never take cars 
there." 

" This one is going up," sang out Molly gallantly, almost 
gaily, opening the throttle to its fullest and going into 
second speed. 

The sound of the laboring engine jarred loudly through 
all the still, hot woods; the car shook and trembled under 
the strain on it. Molly dropped into low. A cloud of evil- 
smelling blue gasoline smoke rose up from the exhaust 
behind, but the car continued to advance. Rising steadily, 
coughing and choking, up the cruelly steep grades, biunp- 
ing heavily down over the great water-bars, smoking, rat- 
tling, quivering — the car continued to advance. A trickle 
of perspiration ran down Molly's cheeks. The floor was 
hot under their feet, the smell of hot oil pungent in their 
nostrils. 

They were eight minutes from the main road now, and 
near the fire. Over the trail hung a cloud of smoke, and, 
as they turned a corner and came through this, they saw 
that they had arrived. Sylvia drew back and crooked her 
arm over her eyes. She had never seen a forest fire before. 
She came from the plain-country, where trees are almost 
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tacred. uid her first feeling was of terror. But then fb* 
dropped Iicr arm and looked, and looked again al the 
gloriom, awful siglii which was to furnish her with night- 
mares for monlhs to come. 

The fire was roaring down one side of the road towards 
ibcm, and away to the right was eating its fariotu, sulptmr- 
ous way into the heart of the forest. They stopped a hon- 
drcd feet short, but the blare of heat struck on their facet 
like a blow. Through the dense masses of smoke, terrifying 
glimpsn of (ienre, clean flame; a resinous dead ttump buni- 
ing like a torch ; a great tree standing helpless like a martyr 
at the stake, suddenly transformed into a frenzied pillar of 
fire. . . . Along the front of litis whirlpool of flame 
toiled, with despairing fury, four Iran, powerful men. 
As they raised their blackcited, desperate faces and saw 
the car there, actually there, incredibly (here, black with 
its load of men, they gave a deep-throated shout of relief, 
though they did not for an instant stop the frantic plying 
of their picks and hoes. The nine men sprang out, their 
implemcnu in their hands, and dispersed along the fighting- 
line. 

Molly backed the car around, the rear wbeds cbuming 
op the sand, and plunged down Ihc hill into the smoke. 
Tlirough the choking fumes of this. Sylvia shouted at her, 
■Molly! M<Oly! You're irrMl.'"* She felt that she would 
always hear rioging in her ears that thrilling, hoarse shout 
of relief, 

Molly d)ouled in answer, " I could scream, I'm W 
happy 1 " And as they plunged nudly down the moimtain 
road, she said : *' Oh, Sylvia, you don't know — I never 
was any u»e befote — never once — never I I got the firfl 
load of help there I How they shouted I " 

Al the junction of the side-road with Ibc highway, a 
or was discharging a load of men with ntkrs and picl& 
" / took my car up I " screamed Molly, leaning from tht. 
•tceriog wheel but not slackening speed u she tore 
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of a fighting Celt, flushed at the challenge and, motioning 
the men back into the car, started up the sandy hill. Molly 
laughed aloud. " I never was so happy in my life ! " sh* 
said 2[gain. 

Both girls had forgotten the existence of Felix Morrison. 

They passed cars now, many of them, streaming south 
at breakneck speed, full to overflowing with unsmiling 
men in working clothes, bristling with long-handled imple- 
ments. But as they fled down the street to the factory they 
saw, waiting still, some twenty or more men in overalls 
drawn up, ready, armed, resolute. . . . 

" How strong men are ! " said Molly, gazing in ecstasy 
at this array of factory hands. " I love them ! " She added 
under her breath, " But / take them there ! " 

While the men were swarming into the car, the gray- 
haired manager came out to report, as though to an oflicer 
equal in command, " I've telephoned to Ward and Howe's 
marble-works in Chitford," he said. "They've sent down 
fifty men from there. About seventy-five have gone from 
this village. I suppose all the farmers in that district are 
there by this time." 

"Will they ever stop it!*' asked Sylvia despairingly, 
seeing wherever she looked nothing but that ravening, fiery 
leap of the flames, feeling that terrible hot breath on her 
cheek. 

The question and accent brought the man for the first 
time to a realization of the girls* youth and sex. He shifted 
to paternal reassurance. " Oh yes, oh yes," he said, look- 
ing up the valley appraisingly at the great volume of the 
smoke, " with a hundred and fifty men there, almost at 
once, they'll have it under control before long. Everything 
with a forest fire depends on getting help there quickly. 
Ten men there almost at once do more than fifty men an 
hour later. That's why your friend's promptness was so 
important. I guess it might have been pretty bad if they'd 
had to wait for help till one of them could have run to 
the village. A fire, a bad fire like that, gets so in an hour 
that you can't stop it— can't stop it till it gets out when 
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you can plow a furrow arouitd it. And that's a j 
place for a fire up there. Lotg of slash left" 

Molly called over her shoulder to the mi:n climbing on 
the car, " All ready there? " and was olT, a Valkyr with 
her load of heroes. 

Once more the car toiled and agonized up the execrable 

sandy steepness of the side-road ; but in the twenty oiim 

since tlicy had been iliere the tide had tttmed. Sylvj 

was amazed :tt the total shifting of values. Instead of tot 

solitary workers, stru^ling wildly against ovcrwhi 

odds, a long line of men, working with a dtsciphoed, ordcrfy 

basic, stretched away into the wood*. Imperious and sav^ 

age, the smoke and swift flames towered above them, leap- 

tng up into the very sky, darkening ibe sun. Bent over 

[ their rakes, their eyes on the ground, mere black q>cda 

" against the raging glory of the fire, ttw line of men, with 

an incessant monolonous haste, drew away the dry leaves 

with their rakes, white others who followed them lore it 

Uic earth with picks and hoes. It was impossible to belicre 

dial such ant-labors could avail, but already, near the road, 

Ibe fire had burnt itself out bafHcd by its microscopic ai- 

nilants. As far as the girls could see into Ihc charred 

tnderbrush. a narrow, clean line of freshly upturned earth 

larked where the fieKest of all the elements had been 

ranquisbcd by the humblest of all the tools of men. Bc- 

irildcred, Sylvia's eyes shifted from the toiling men to the 

JKstancr, across the blackened desolation near them, 

where the fire still tossed its wicked crest of flames def 

bto the forest. She heard, bat she <lid not believe I 

words of the men in the car, who cried out expertly i 

bhry ran fnrward. " Oh, the worst's over. They're shutting 

Idown on it" How could ibe worst be over, when there *-ai 

ftill that whirling horror of flame and smoke l>cyond Ihem^ 

Just after the men had gone, exultant, rtltcrcd, the 

I girls turned their heads to the other side of ihc road, 

I wid there, very silent, very secret and venomous, leaped 

T and glittered a Itllle ring of flames. An hour before, i: 

I would hive looked a pretty, liarmleu sight to the two whs 
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now sat, stricken by horror into a momentary frozen still- 
ness. The flames licked at the dry leaves and playfully 
sprang up into a clump of tall dry grass. The fire was 
running swiftly towards a bunch of dead alders standing 
at the edge of the forest. Before it had spread an inch 
further, the girls were upon it, screaming for help, scream- 
ing as people in civilization seldom scream, with all their 
lungs. With uplifted skirts they stamped and trod out, 
under swift and fearless feet, the sinister, silent, yellow 
tongues. They snatched branches of green leaves and beat 
fiercely at the enemy. It had been so small a spot compared 
to the great desolation across the road, they stamped out 
the flames so easily, that the girls expected with every 
breath to see the last of it. To see it escape them, to see 
it suddenly flare up where it had been dead, to see it 
appear behind them while they were still fighting it in 
front, was like being in a nightmare when effort is im- 
possible. The ring widened with appalling, with unbe- 
lievable rapidity. Sylvia could not think it possible that 
anything outside a dream could have such devouring swift- 
ness. She trod and snatched and stamped and screamed, 
and wondered if she were indeed awake. . . . 

Yet in an instant their screams had been heard, three or 
four smoke-blackened fire-fighters from beyond the road 
ran forward with rakes, and in a twinkling the danger was 
past. Its disappearance was as incredible as its presence. 
"Ain't that just like a fire in the woods?" said one of 
the men, an elderly farmer. He drew a long, tremulous 
breath. " It's so tarnation quick! It's either all over before 
you can ketch your breath, or it's got beyond you for good." 
It evidently did not occur to him to thank the girls for 
their part. They had only done what every one did in an 
emergency, the best they could. He looked back at the 
burned tract on the other side of the road and said: 
"They've got the best of that all right, too. I jest heard 
'em shoutin' that the men from Chitford had worked round 
from the upper end. So they've got a ring round it. Nothin' 
t<i 4o now but watch that it don't jump. Mvl 'Tw^!^ ^ 
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r dose call. I've been lo a lot of fires in toy day. bat T 

[ dTenow as 1 ever sec a dostter call ! " 

"It can't be ovrr!" cried Sylvia, looking at the lurid 
I light acrou the road. " Why, it isn't an hour tioca 

"Land I No. it ain't ever}" -toe explained, tcornfid 
of her inexperience. *' They'll have to have a gang 
of men here watchin' it all night — and maybe a!! to- 
morrow — less we have some rain. But it won't go do 
further Ihsn the fire-line, and as soon as thcre'rc i 
enough to draw that all around, it's got In stopi" 
went on to his companion, irritably, pressing his hand J 
his side: "There ain't no use lalkin', I got to qttit f 
Ggbtin'. My heart 'most gt'n out on me in the I 
of th.ll. And )'it I'm only sixty!" 

" It ain't no job for old folks," said the other bitte 
" If it had ha' gone a hundred feet further that way, 't«-ouM 
ha' been in where Ed Hewitt's been lumberin*. and it it had 
got into them dry tops and brush — well, I guess 'twould 
ha' gone from here lo Cbitford village before it stopped. 
And 'twouldn't ha' stopped there, neiilier!" 

I'be old man said reflectively: " 'Twas the first load of 
men did (he business. Twas nip and tuck down to the 
last foot if we could slop it on that side. I tell you. ten 
minutes of that kind o' work takes about ten years off*n a 
man's life. We'd just abonr Wn up when we saw 'em 
coming. I bet 1 won't be nRv^ta^otr to see the pearly gates 
than I was to see them men with hoes." 

Molly turned a glowing, quivering face of pride on Sjrlv^ 
and then looked pa.it her shoulder with a suriled c 
lion into the eyes of one of the (irc-fightcrs, a tall. I 

stooping man, blackened and briar-torn like the 

" Why, Cousin Austin ! " she cried with vehement sarpriltk 

" what in the world " In spite of hts grime, she gave 

lum a hearty, astonished, affectionaie kiu. 

" I was just wandering," said the man, smiling indul- 
gently down on her, " how soon you'd rcco^nue me, you 
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'* I thought you were going to stick in Colorado all sum- 
mer," said Molly. 

" Well, I heard they were short of help at Austin 
Farm and I came on to help get in the hay," said the man. 
Both he and Molly seemed to consider this a humorous 
speech. Then, remembering Sylvia, Molly went through 
a casual introduction. " This is my cousin — ^Austin Page — 
my favorite cousin! He's really awfully nice, though so 
plain to look at." She went on, still astonished, " But 
how'd you get heref* 

" Why, how does anybody in Vermont get to a forest 
fire?" he answered. "We were out in the hayfield, saw 
the smoke, left the horses, grabbed what tools we could 
find, and beat it through the woods. That's the technique 
of the game up here." 

" I didn't know your farm ran anywhere near here," 
said Molly. 

" It isn't so terribly near. We came across lots tolerable 
fast. But there's a little field, back up on the edge of the 
woods that isn't so far. Grandfather used to raise potatoes 
there. I've got it into hay now," he explained. 

As they talked, the fire beyond them gave definite signs 
of yielding. It had evidently been stopped on the far side 
and now advanced nowhere, showed no longer a malign 
yellow crest, but only rolling sullenly heavenward a dimin- 
ishing cloud of smoke. • TV»- fire-fighters began to straggle 
back across the burned trav.^ ards the road, their eyeballs 
gleaming white in their dark faces. 

"Oh, they mustn't walk! I'll take them back— the 
darlings ! " said Molly, starting for her car. She was quite 
her usual brisk, free-and-easy self now. " Cracky ! I hope 
I've got gas enough. I've certainly been going some!" 

" Why don't you leave me here ? " suggested Sylvia. " I'll 
walk home. That'll leave room for one more." 

" Oh, you can't do that ! " protested Molly faintly, though 
she was evidently, at once struck with the plan. " How'd 
you find your way home?" She turned to her cousin. 
" See here, Austin, why don't you take Sylvia home? You 
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ought to go anyliow and see Grandfather. Hell be awfuD/ 
hurt to ihink you're here and haven't been to see him." 
She threw instantly into thi» just conceived idea the force 
which always carried through her pUns. " Do go! I fee) 
so grateful lo these men 1 don't want one of them to «nlk 
a step t " 

Sylvia had thought of a solitary waDc, lonjpog intensely 
for isolation, and she did not at all welcome the suggestinn 
of adapting herself lo a stranger. The stranger, on hii 
part, looked a very unchivalrous hesitation ; but this proved 
to be only a doubt of Sylvia's capacity as a walker. 

" If you don't mind climbing a bit. I can take you over 
the gap bi-lwcen Hcmtock and Windward Mmintain and 
make a bcc-tiDe for Lydford. It's not an hour from beic, 
that way, but it's ten mites arotmd by the n»d — and hot 
and dusty loo." 

" Can she climb! " ejaculated Molly scornfully, impatient 
to be off with her men. " She went up lo Prospect Rock 
in forty minutes," 

^e high-tiandcdly a»umed that everything was settled 
a$ she wished it. atid running towards the car, called with 
in easy geniality to the group of men, starting down the 
road on foot, " Here, wait a minute, folks, I'll take yoa 
back!" 

She mounted the car, started tiic engine, waved her haad 
lo the two behind her, and was off. 

The lean, stooping man looked dubiously at S]4 
" You're sure you don't mind a little climb? " be salcCl 

"Oh no. I like it." she said listlessly. The moment 1 
her was of stale, wearied rttum to rc.il life, to the acttal 
world which she was cuntinnally finding ugtier than ibc 
hoped. The recollection of Felix MorriwMi came \ 
her in a bitter tide. 

" All ready ? " asked her companioo, mopping Ut i 
bead with a very dirty handkerchief. 

" All ready," ahc utid and lumed, with a buifing httit 
lo follow htm. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

BETWEEN WINDWARD AND HEMLOCK 

MOUNTAINS 

For a time as they plodded up the steep wood-road, over- 
grown with ferns and rank grass, with dense green walls of 
beech and oak saplings on either side, what few desultory 
remarks they exchanged related to Molly, she being literally 
the only topic of conunon knowledge between them. Sylvia, 
automatically responding to her deep-lying impulse to give 
pleasure, to be pleasing, made an effort to overcome her 
somber lassitude and spoke of Molly's miraculous com- 
petence in dealing with the fire. Her companion said that 
of course Molly hadn't made all that up out of her head on 
the spur of the moment. " After spending every summer 
of her life in Lydford, it would be surprising if so ener- 
getic a child as Molly hadn't assimilated the Vermont 
formula for fighting fire. " They always put for the nearest 
factory and get all hands out," he explained, adding medi- 
tatively, as he chewed on a twig : " All the same, the inci- 
dent shows what I've always maintained about Molly : that 
she is, like 'most everybody, lamentably miscast. Molly's 
spirit oughtn't to have taken up its abiding place in that 
liighly ornamental blond shell, condemned after a fashion- 
able girl's education to pendulum swings between Paris and 
New York and Lydford. It doesn't fit for a cent. It 
ought to have for habitation a big, gaunt, powerful man's 
body, and for occupation the running of a big factory." 
He seemed to be philosophizing more to himself than to 
Sylvia, and beyond a surprised look into his extremely 
grimy face, she made no comment. She had taken for 
granted from the talk between him and Molly that he was 
one of the " forceful, impossible Montgomery cousins/' and 
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had cast htrr own firsi remarks in a ton? calcuUlt 
with the suT>posititious dialect of such a person. But 
voice, his intonations, and his whimsical idea about Mi 
fitted in with the conception of an " imposiibk " as 
as with the actual visible facts of his ragged shirt-ileeves 
and faded, earth-stained overalls. They toiled upwards in 
silence for some moments, the man still chewing on 
birch-lwij;. He noticed her sidelong half-satirical gUnoc 
it. " Don't you want one?" he asked, and gravely i 
long, slim rod from one of the saplings in the gteea 
shutting them into the road. As be gave it to her be ex- 
plained, " It's the kind they make birch beer of. Yon ntp 
off the bark with yoiir teeth. You'll like it" 

Still more at tea as to what sort of pcnon he might be, 
and now fearing perhaps to wound him if he sitould mm 
out la be a ver)' un«>phislicated one, Sylvia obediently set 
her Iceth to the Iti&Irous, dark bark and lore off a bit. whicb 
gave out in her mouth a mild, pleasant aromatic tang, 
woodsy and penetrating, unlike any other taste the knew. 
" Good, isn't it ? " said her companion aimply. 

She nodded, slowly awakening to a tepid curiosity aboot 
the individual who strode beside her. lanky and powerful in 
his b!uc jeans. W'hai an odd circumstance, her trudging 
off through the woods thus with a i^iiide of whom she knew 
ootliing excejit thai he was Molly Sommervillc's cousin 
and worked a Vermont farm — and had certainly the dirtkM 
face she bad ever seen, with the exception of the coal-l ' 
h cned sttikers in the power-house of the Univcrsitjr. 
spoke ag-nin, as though in answer to what might naltinlly 
in her mind: "At the top of the road it crosses a bror.V 
and I think a wash would be possible. I've a bit of k- 
in my pocket tluil'Il help — though it take? quite a lot < ' 
•cniblMTtg to gel off fire-figbting griioe." He looked poiu: 
cdly down at her as he t,ilked. 

Sylvia was so astonished that she dropped back throogh 
years of carefully acquired self-consciousness into a moaiest 
of ihe atark simplicity o( chiUIbood. ** Why— is My (ac« 
dir^? " ibe cried ouL 
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The man beside her apparently found the contrast be- 
tween her looks and the heartfelt sincerity of her question 
too much for him. He burst into helpless laughter, though 
he was adroit enough to thrust forward as a pretext, ** The 
picture of my own grime that I get from your accent is 
tremendous ! " But it was evidently not at his own jokt 
that he was laughing. 

For an instant Sylvia hung poised very near to extreme 
annoyance. Never since she had been grown up, had she 
appeared at such an absurd disadvantage. But at once the 
mental picture of herself, making inaudible carping strictures 
on her companion's sootiness and, all unconscious, lifting to 
observe it a critical countenance as swart as his own— « 
the incongruity smote her deliciously, irresistibly! Sorft 
heart or not, black depression notwithstanding, she need» 
must laugh, and having laughed, laugh again, laugh loudef 
and longer, and finally, Hke a child, laugh for the sake of 
laughing, till out through this unexpected channel she dis- 
charged much of the stagnant bitterness around her heart. 

Her companion laughed with her. The still, sultry sum- 
mer woods echoed with the sound. " How human, how 
lusciously human! " he exclaimed. " Neither of us thought 
that he might be the blackened one ! " 

" Oh, mine can't be as bad as yours ! " gasped out Sylvia, 
but when she rubbed a testing handkerchief on her cheek, 
she went off in fresh peals at the sight of the resultant 
black smears. 

" Don't, for Heaven's sake, waste that handkerchief,** 
cautioned her companion. ** It's the only towel between us. 
Mine's impossible ! " He showed her the murky rag which 
was his own; and as they spoke, they reached the top of 
the road, heard the sound of water, and stood beside the 
brook. 

He stepped across it, in one stride of his long legs, rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves, took a book out of his pocket, laid it 
on a stone, and knelt down. " I choose this for my wash- 
basin," he said, indicating a limpid pool paved with clean 
gray pebbles. 
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Sylvia answered in tlie same note of pUy, **TMi^ Hh 
mine." It lay at tlic foot of a tiny waterfall, plashni{ 
with a tinkling note into tnnsparent siiallows. She cast 
an idle glance on the book he had laid down and icad its 
title. " A History of the Institution of Properly," and rr- 
flectcd that she had been right in thinkiofc it had a familiar- 
looking cover. She had du&tcd hooka with that son of corcr 
all her life. 

Molly's cousin produced from his overalls a small piece 
of yellow kitchen-soap, which he broke into KrupoloBsty 
exact halves and presented with a grave flourish u> Syli'ia. 
" Now. go to it," he exhorted her ; " 1 bet I get a better 
wash than you." 

Sylvia took off her hat. rolled up her sleeves, and bcgaa 
on vigorous ablutions. She had laughed, yes, and heardly, 
bat in her complicated many-roomed heart a lively ptqtx 
rubbed shoulders with her mirth, and her mcrrimcat was 
tinctured with a liberal amount of the traditional (rmintoc 
horrified <li5gust at having been uncomely, at having unoxi- 
sciously been subjected to an indignity. She was dclenntnoil 
lliat no slightest stain should remain on her smooth, fme- 
textured skin. She fell, as a pretty woman always fc^ 
that her (lersonalily was indissolulUy connected with her 
looks, and it was a symbolic act whicli she performed a* 
she fiercely scrutilfcd her face with the yellow soap till it* 
acrid pungency blotted out for her the woodland aroma rii 
moist earth and green leaves. She dashed the cold wa'- 
up on her cheeks till the spattering drops gleamed h 
crystals oil the crisp waviness of her ruddy brown ha' 
She washed her hands and arms in the icy mountain wale 
till tliey were red with the cold, hot though the day was. 
She was chilled, and raw with the crude astringcncy of the 
toap, but she felt cleansed to the marrow of her bones, as 
though there had been some mystic quality in this lustralioa 
in running water, i>erformcd under the open sky. The 
racy, black-birch tang still lingering on her tongue wai a 
flavor quite in harmony with this severely washed feeUng. 
It WU a Uutc notably dean. 
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She looked across the brook at her companion, now sitting 
back on his heels, and saw that there had emerged from 
his grime a thin, tanned, high-nosed face, topped by drab- 
:olored hair of no great abundance and lighted by a pair 
oi extraordinarily clear, gray eyes. She perceived no more 
in the face at that moment, because the man, as he looked up 
at her, became nothing but a dazzled mirror from which 
was reflected back to her the most flattering image of her 
Dwn appearance. Almost actually she saw herself as she 
appeared to him, a wood-nymph, kneeling by the flowing 
water, vital, exquisite, strong, radiant in a cool flush, her 
uncovered hair gleaming in a thousand loosened waves. 
Like most comely women of intelligence Sylvia was in- 
timately familiar with every phase of her own looks, and 
she knew down to the last blood-corpuscle that she had 
never looked better. But almost at once came the stab 
that Felix Morrison was not the man who was looking 
at her, and the heartsick recollection that he would never 
again be there to see her. Her moment of honest joy in 
being lovely passed. She stood up with a clouded face, 
soberly pulled down her sleeves, and picked up her hat. 

" Oh, why don't you leave it off? " said the man across 
the brook. " You'd be so much more comfortable I " She 
knew that he meant her hair was too pretty to cover, and 
did not care what he meant. " All right, I'll carry it," she 
assented indifferently. 

He did not stir, gazing up at her frankly admiring. 
Sylvia made out, from the impression he evidently now had 
of her, that her face had really been very, very dirty; and 
at the recollection of that absurd ascent of the mountain 
by those two black-faced, twig-chewing individuals, a re- 
turn of irrepressible laughter quivered on her lips. Be- 
fore his eyes, as swiftly, as unaccountably, as utterly as an 
April day shifts its moods, she had changed from radiant, 
rosy wood-goddess to saddened mortal and thence on into 
tricksy, laughing elf. He burst out on her, " Who are you, 
anyhow ? " 

She remembered with a start. ** Why, that's to, Moll; 
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didn't mention my name — isn't that like Molly I Why, 
Sylvia Marshall." 

" You m.iy h* namfd Sylvia Marshall t" be said, Icavui| 
«n Inference in tlic air like incense. 

" WcU, yes, to lie sure," rejoined Sylvia ; " I heard some- 
body only the ot!ier day say tliat an introduction was the 
quaintest of grotesques, since people's names are the 
most " 

He applied a label with precision. " Oh, you know 
Morrison ? " 

She was startled at this abrupt emergence of the nanw 
which secretly filled her mind and was aware with exas- 
peration that she wa» blushing. Her companion appeared 
not to notice this, ilc was attempting the diflicult feal of 
wiping his face on the tipper part of his sleeve, and said io 
the intervals of cITort : " Well, you know my name. Molly 
didn't forget lliat." 

•' But / did." Sylvia confessed. *' I was so excited by 
the fire I never noticed at all. I've been racking my brains 
Io remember, all the way up here." 

For some reason the man seemed (juite struck with tfait 
statement and e)'cd bcr with keenness as be said : " Ob — 
really? Welt, my name is Auiltn Page." At the candid 
blankness of her face be showed a boyish flash of white 
teeth in a uniKd face. " Do you moo to say yoa'vc never 
beard of me ? " 

" Should I ? " said Sylvia, with a graceful pretense of 
alarm. " Do you write, or something? Lay it to my igno- 
rance. It's immense." 

He shook his head. He smiled down oo her. Sb« 
noticed now that his eyes were very kind as well as dear 
and keen. " No, I dnn't wrilc. or anything. There's oo 
reason why you should ever have heard of me. I only 
thought— I thought possibly Molly or Unde Ccorge mi^t 
have happened to mention me." 

" I'm only on fmm the West for a vtiit," expl 
Sylvia. " I never was in Lydfonl before. I doa*t 
tlie people tbcre." 
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" Well then, to avoid Morrison's strictures on introduc- 
tions rU add to my name the information that I am 
thirty-two years old; a graduate of Columbia University; 
that I have some property in Colorado which gives me a 
great deal of trouble ; and a farm with a wood lot in Ver- 
mont which is the joy of my heart. I cannot endure 
politics ; I play the flute, like my eggs boiled three minutes, 
and admire George Meredith." 

His manoeuvers with his sleeve were so preposterous 
that Sylvia now cried to him : " Oh, don't twist around that 
way. You'll give yourself a crick in the neck. Here's my 
handkerchief. We were going to share that, anyhow." 

"And you," he went on gravely, wiping his face with 
the bit of cambric, "are Sylvia Marshall, presumably 
Miss; you can laugh at a joke on yourself; are not afraid 
to wash your face with kitchen soap; and apparently arc 
the only girl in the twentieth century who has not a 
mirror and a powder-puff concealed about her person." 

All approbation was* sweet to Sylvia. She basked in 
this. • Oh, Fm a Hottentot, a savage from the West, as 
I told you," she said complacently. 

" You've been in Lydford long enough to hear Morrison 
hold forth on the idiocies of social convention, the while he 
neatly manipulates them to his own advantage." 

Sylvia had dreaded having to speak of Morrison, but 
she was now greatly encouraged by the entire success of 
her casual tone, as she explained, " Oh, he's an old friend 
of my aunt's, and he's been at the house a good deal." She 
ventured to try herself further, and inquired with a bright 
look of interest, " What do you think of his engagement 
to your cousin Molly ? " 

He was petrified with astonishment. "Molly engaged 
to Morrison!" he cried. "We can't be talking about the 
same people. I mean Felix Morrison the critic." 

She felt vindicated by his stupefaction and liked him for 
it. "Why, yes, hadn't you heard?" she asked, with an 
assumption of herself seeing nothing surprising in the news. 

"No, I hadn't, and I can't believe it nowl" he said« 
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blinking his eyes. " I nerer heard st>di an i 

bination of names in my life/' lie went on, " What iiB<Ir 

(he sun does Molly want of Morritont" 

Sylvia was vexed with him for tlib unexpected viev, 
He was not so discerning as slie had thought. She tnnietl 
away and picked up her hat. " We ought to be going oo," 
she said, and as they walked she answered, " YoD i 
aeein to have a ver>' high opinion of Mr. Morrison." 

He protested with energy. "Oh yes, I liave, Qnitel 
contrary, I ihink him one of the most remarkable i 
I know, and one of the fmest. I admire him imnKBMly. 
I'd trust his taste sooner than I would my own." 

To this handsome tribute Sylvia returned, smiling, "The 
inference is that you don't think much of Moily." 

"I know Molly!" he said simply. "I've known her 
and loved her e\'cr since she was a hot-iempered, imperioa 
little girl — which is all ^he is now. Engaged . . . and 
engaged to Morrison I It's a plain case of schoolgirl in- 
fatuation I " lie was lost in wonder, uneasy wonder it 
seemed, for after a period of musing he brought o«t: 
" Thcyll cut each other's throats inside six months. Or 
Molly'tl cut her own. What under the sun wis ber 
grandfather thinking of?" 

Sylvia said gravely. " Girls' grandfathers bare ntch M 
influence in their marriages." 

He smiled a rueful recognition of the justice of ber 
thrust and then fell into silence. 

The road did not climb up now, but led along the side 
of the mountain. Through the dense woods the sky^Iiac. 
first guessed at, then cIcaHy seen between the thick- 
standing Iree-truiiks, sank lower and lower. " We art 
approaching," uid Page. mi>tianing in front of than, 
" the jumping-off place," They passed from the lempertd 
green light of the wood and emerged upon a great wirtdy 
plateau, car]K'tcd thickly with deep green mo»t. flanked 
right and left with two mountain pcraks and roofed over 
with an expanse of brilliant summer sky. Before titan tbe 
an stretched a mile or more, wiod-twcpt, tun-drencfa«L 
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with an indescribable bold look of great altitude ; but close 
to them at one side ran a parapet-like line of tumbled rock 
and beyond this a sheer descent. The eye leaped down 
abrupt slopes of forest to the valley they had left, now a 
thousand feet below them, jewel-like with mystic blues 
and greens, tremulous with heat. On the noble height 
where they stood, the wind blew cool from the sea of mist* 
blue peaks beyond the valley. 

Sylvia was greatly moved. "Oh, what a wonderful 
spot ! " she said under her breath. " I never dreamed that 

anything could be " She burst out suddenly, scarcely 

knowing what she said, " Oh, I wish my mother could be 
here ! " She had not thought of her mother for days, and 
now hardly knew that she had spoken her name. Standing 
there, poised above the dark richness of the valley, her 
heart responding to those vast airy spaces by an upward- 
soaring sweep, the quick tears of ecstasy were in her eyes. 
She had entirely forgotten herself and her companion. He 
did not speak. His eyes were on her face. 

She moved to the parapet of rock and leaned against it. 
The action brought her to herself and she flashed around 
on Page a grateful smile. " It's a very beautiful spot you've 
brought me to/' she said. 

He came up beside her now. " It's a favorite of mine," 
he said quietly. " If I come straight through the woods it's 
not more than a mile from my farm. I come up here (or 
the sunsets sometimes — or for dawn." 

Sylvia found the idea almost too much for her. " Oh!" 
she cried — " dawn here ! " 

" Yes," said the man, smiling faintly. " It's all of that I " 

In her life of plains and prairies Sylvia had never been 
upon a great height, had never looked down and away upon 
such reaches of far valley, such glorious masses of sunlit 
mountain; and beyond them, giving wings to the imagina- 
tion, were mountains, more mountains, distant, incalculably 
distant, with unseen hollow valleys between; and finally, 
mountains again, half cloud, melting indistinguishably into 
tke vaporous haze of the sl^. Atx)ve her, sheer and vast^ 
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hy Hemlock Mounuin, all in huge bulk a tkefnag. pw* 
siotile&s calm. Beyond was the solcmnitj of Wiodinrd 
Mountain's concave shell, full to the brim with broot&ai 
blue shadows, a well of mystery in that iby of wiod-falotro 
stmshire. Beneath her, above her. Ixforc her, »ecinui(ly 
die element in which she was poised, was space. illimiuBlc 
space. She had never been conscious of such vastncss, rite 
was abashed by it, she was exalted by tt, she knew a dio- 
ment of acute shame for the pettiness of her penoBal 
grievances. For a lime her spirit was discmliarrafised tA 
llie sorry burden of egotism, and she drank deep from the 
cup of healing which Nature holds up in such iostants of 
beatitude. Her eyes were shining pools of pcaee. . . . 

Tlicy went on in a profound silence across the plalean, 
tbe deep, soft moss bearing them up with a tougfa etaslkity, 
the sun hot and lusty on their heads, the tweet, strooi 
■ummer wind swift and loud in their can, the only souod 
in all that enchanted upland spot. Often Sylvia lifted ber 
face to the sky, so dose above her, to the clouds tooriiy 
with a soundless rhythm across the sky; once or twice J~ 
turned her head suddenly from one side to the oth 
take m all the beauty at one glance, and smiled on I 
a vaKoe, sunny, tender smile. But she did not speak.1 

As fihe trod on the thick moss upspringing under kut 
loog, light step, her advance seemed as buoyant a» tboogb 
ahe stepped from cloud lo cloud. . . . 

When they reacheil the other side, and were about lo 

begin tlK descent into Lydford valle)', she liniscrcd still 

She looked down into the valley iiefore her, actnu to tbe 

lin*, and, smiling, with half>shul eyes of supreme 

linn, she sait) under her breath: " It's BeeiHovcD— 

the bles»ednt*8 of Becilmven t The valley is a legato 

quiet and flowing; those far !v>.i<ti.-I<lrv' HilU, 

ftarcato; and the mountains here, the 

Her companion did not answer. S1 ' -ita, 

inriuirlngly, thinking that he had not l^ . •■ md 

bim evidently loo deeply moved to speak. ^Uc w:^^ lUrtled, 
sbnoit frightened, alfliost shocked by the profuDifil; el 
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Uis gaze upon her. Her heart stood still and gave a great 
leap. Chiefly she was aware of an immense astonishment 
and incredulity. An hour before he had never seen her, 
had never heard of her — ^and during that hour she had beem 
barely aware of him, absorbed in herself, indifferent. How 
could he in that hour have . . . 

He looked away and said steadily, " — and the river it 
the melody that binds it all together." 

Sylvia drew a great breath of relief. She had been th% 
victim of some extraordinary hallucination: " — with tht 
little brooks for variations on the theme," she added hastily. 

He held aside an encroaching briar, stretching its thorny 
arm across the path. " Here's the beginning of the trail 
down to Lydford," he said. " We will be there in twenty 
Lutes. It's almost a straight drop down.'' 
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CHAPTER XXVni 
SYLVIA ASKS HERSELF "WHY NOT? 



Ip Sylvia wondered, as she dropped down the hei|cfau to 
ihc valley, what her reception might be at her aunt's cere- 
manious household when she cntcFcd cscortcU by a strange 
hatless man in blue overalls, her fancy fell immeasura^ 
short of tlic actual ensuing scn&ation. Mrs. Marshall 
Smith, her stepson, Felix Morrison, and old Mr. Sommer- 
villc were all silting together on the wide north venuub, 
evidently waiting (o be called to lonchcon when, at hall- 
past one, the two pedestrians emerged thniagh a side 
wkket in the thick green hedge of spruce, and advanced 
up the path, with the free, swinging step of people vilw 
have walked far and well The effect on the %-eranda wu 
unimaginable. Sheer, open-mouthed stupefaction blurred 
for an instant the compo-Led, carefully arranged masks of 
those four exponents of decorum. They gaped aiul stand, 
unable to cicdil their eyei. 

And llicn, according to their natures, they acted. Mn- 
Marshall-Smith rose quickly, smiled brilliantly, and stepf«J 
forwanl with welcoming outstretched hands. " Why. Sjdva 
dear, how delightful! What an unexpected pleasure. Mr 
Page!" 

Old Mr. Sommerrille fairly bounded post Sytrn. cao^ 
the man't arm, and said in an anxious, afTectimule, stankd 
voice. " Why, Austin! Austin ! Austin ! " 

Morrison rose, but stood quietly by hii chair. h» faoe 
entirely expressionless, palpably and correctly " at attot- 
liun." He had not seen Sjlvia since the announcemeot 
of his engagement the day before. He gave her now > 
graceful, silent, friendly salute from a distance u iht 
Stood by her aunt, he called out to her c o m pa ni og a tfcMy 
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cordial greeting of " Well, Page. This is luck indeed ! " 
but he indicated by his immobility that as a stranger he 
wouM not presume to go further until the first interchange 
between blood-kin was over. 

As for Arnold, he neither stirred from his chair, nor 
o|jencd his mouth to speak. A slow smile widened on his 
lips: it expanded. He grinned delightedly down at his 
cigarette, and up at the ceiling, and finally broke into an 
open laugh of exquisite enjoyment of the scene before him. 

Four people were talking at once; Mr. Sommerville, a | 
dismayed old hand still clutching at the new-comer, was 
protesting with extreme vigor, and being entirely drowned 
out by the others- " Of course he can't stay — as he is! I'll 
go home with him at once I His room at my house is 
always ready for him! — fresh clothes! — No, no — impossible 
to stay! " Mrs. Marshall-Smith was holding finn witli her | 
loveliest manner of warm friendliness concentrated on 
Page. "Oh, no ceremony, Mr. Page, not between old 
friends. Luncheon is just ready — who cares how you 
look?" She did not physically dispute with Mr. Sommer- 
ville tlie possession of the new-comer, but she gave entirely 
that effect. 

Sylvia, unable to meet Morrison's eyes, absorbed in tlie I 
diffiailty of the moment for her, unillumined by the byplay 
bctiveen her aunt and old Mr. Sommerville, strove for an 
appearance of vivacious loquacity, and cast into tlie con- 
versation entirely disregarded bits of description of the 
ire, "Oh, Tantinc, audi an excitement I — we took nine , 

■<-n with hoes up such a steep !" And finally Page, 

[^sisting old Mr. Sommerville's pull on his arm. was say- 
ing: " If luncheon is ready, and I'm invited, no more needs 
to be said. I've been haying and fire-fighling since seven 
this morning. A wolf is nothing compared witJi nic." He 
looked across the heads of the three nearest him and 
called to Arnold: "Smith, you'll lend me some flannels, 
won't you? Wc must be much of the same build." 

Mrs. Marshal I -Smith turned, taking no pains to hide her 
ntiifacUon. She positively gloated over the crestfalka 
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Mr. Sommervillc. " Sylvia, run qaick and hare HA^^' 
naoolh your hair. And call (o Tojiko to jict on an cxln 
place for lunclicon. Arnold, lake Mr. Page up to joiu 
room, won'i you, so lliat he " 

Sylvia, running up the stairs, heard her late ooiopuitaa 
protesting: "Oh, just for a change of dotbet, cnljr a 
minute — you needn't expect me to do any washing. I'm 
clean. I'm washed within an inch of my life — ydknr 
soap — kitchen soapt" 

" And our litiie scented toilet fnlilitiei," Morrisoo'i 
cameo of small-talk carried to the upper hall. " What aooM 
they add to such a Spartan lustration?" 

" Hurry, Ilrlcne," said Sylvia. " It is late, aad Mr. Pap 
is dying of hunger." 

In spite of the exhortation to haste, Hcl^oe stopfied 
short, uplifted brush in band. " Mr. Page, the tmUioa- 
airel" slie exclaimed. 

Sylvia blinked at her in the glass, amaied conjeclares 
racing through her mind. But she had sufTKient sdf- 
possession to say. carelessly as though his identity was 
nothing to her : " I don't know. It is the fint tune I have 
seen him. He certainly is not handsome." 

Hel^ne thrust in the hairpins with impassioned hasir 
and deftness, and excitedly snatched a lace jacket from i 
drawer. To ihc maid's despair Sylvia refused this adorn- 
ment, refused the smallest touch of rouge, refused an onia- 
roent in her hair. Helenc wrong her hands. " But tee. 
Mademoiselle is not wise! For what good is it to be n 
lavage! He is more rich than all! They say be owaa 
all the Stale of Colorado I " 

Sylvia, already in full retreat towards the dining-roocn. 
caugh* this last geographic cxtravaRancc of Gallic fancy, 
and laughed, and with this mirth still in her face made 
her re-entry on the veranda. She had not been away Ihrtc 
minnles from ihc group there, and she was to the eye as 
merely flushed and gay when she came hack as when she 
went away; h«t a revolution had taken place- Clo*dy 
■hut b her hand, she held, held fast, the key H^&ne had 
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thrust there. Behind her smile, her clear, bright look of 
valiant youth, a great many considerations were being 
revolved with extreme rapidity by an extremely swift and 
active brain. 

Swift and active as was the brain, it fairly staggered 
under the task of instantly rearranging the world according . 
to the new pattern : for the first certainty to leap into sight , 
was that the pattern was utterly changed by the events of the 
morning. She had left the house, betrayed, defenseless save 
for a barren dignity, and she had re-entered it in triumph,, 
or at least with a valid appearance of triumph, an appear- 
ance which had already tided her over the aching difficulty 
of the first meeting with Morrison and might carry her 
. . . she had no time now to think how far. 

Page and Arnold were still invisible when she emerged 
again on the veranda, and Mrs. Marshall-Smith pounced 
on her with the frankest curiosity. " Sylvia, do tell us — 
how in the world " 

Sylvia was in the midst of a description of the race to 
the fire, as vivid as she could make it, when Arnold saun- 
tered back and after him, in a moment. Page, astonishingly 
transformed by clothes. His height meant distinction now. 
Sylvia noted again his long, strong hands, his aquiline^ 
tanned face and clear eyes, his thoughtful, observant eyes. 
There was a whimsical quirk of his rather thin but 
gentle lips which reminded her of the big bust of Emerson 
in her father's study. She liked all this ; but her suspicious- 
ness, alert for affront, since the experience with Morrison, 
took offense at his great ease of manner. It had seemed 
quite natural and unaffected to her, in fact she had not 
at all noticed it before ; but now that she knew of his great 
wealth, she instantly conceived a resentful idea that possibly 
it might come from the self-assurance of a man who knows 
himself much courted. She held her head high, gave to 
him as to Arnold a nod of careless recognition, and con- 
tinued talking: "Such a road — so steep — sand half-way 
to the hubs, such water-bars ! " She turned to Morrison 
with her first overt recognition of the new status between 
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them. *' You ought to have seen your fiancic I 
wonderful I I was proud of her ! " 

Morrison noiided a thoughtful assent. " Yes, 
energy is irresi^lihle," he commenlct), casting hi 
in the form of a generalization the signilicance of 1 
did not pass unnoticed by Sylvia's sharp cars. They 1 
the first words he had spoken to her wnce hi* engj 

"Luncheon is ready," said Mrs. Marshall- Smith. "Do 
come in." Every one by this time being genuinely hnngry. 
and for various reasons extremely curious about the hap- 
penings back of Sylvia's appearance, the meal was dedicated 
frankly to eating, varied only by Sylvia's running account 
of the fire. " And then Molly wanted to take tJie fire- 
fighters home, and I olTered lo walk to have more room 
for them, and Mr. Page brought me up tlie other side of 
Hemlock and over the pass between Ilcmlock and Wind- 
ward and down past Deer Cliff, home," she wound up, 
compressing into tantalizing brevity what was patently (or 
her listeners by far the most important part of the expedi- 
tion. 

Well, whatever route he took, tl is astonishing thai he 
knew the way to Lydford at all," commented Mrs. Mar- 
ahall-Smith. " I don't believe you've been here before for 
yean! " she said to Page. 

" It's my confounded shyness," be eiiplained, turning 
to Sylvia with a twinkle. "The grand, sophisticated ways 
of Lydford are too much for the ner\x« of a plain-Uvi 
rustic like mc. When I farm in \'cnnonl tlie spirit of t 
place takes hold of me. I'm ({uite apt to eat my pie 1 ' 
my knife, and Lydford wouldn't like that." 

Sylvia was aware, through the laughter whtdi fol 
tlus joking remark, tlial there was an indefinable I 
around the tabic. His turning to her had been pro 
She took a tore pleasure in Mnrnson's eclipse. For lt:<r 
first time he waa not the undisputed center of (hat cirr!i- 
He accepted it gravely, a little preoccupied, a little absetit. 
a wonderfully fine and dignified figure. Under her 
misaothrDpic exultation, Sylvia felt again and afain the 
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stab of her immense admiration for him, her deep affinity 
for his way of conducting life. Whatever place he might 
take in the circle around the luncheon table, she found him 
inevitably at the center of all her own thoughts. However 
it might seem to those evidently greatly struck with her 
extraordinary good luck, her triumph was in reality only 
the most pitiful of pretenses. But such as it was, and it 
gleamed richly enough on the eyes of the onlookers, she 
shook it out with a flourish and gave no sign of heartsick 
qualms. She gave a brilliantly undivided attention to the 
bit of local history Page was telling her, of a regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys who had gone down to the Battle of 
Bennington over the pass between Windward and Hem- 
lock Mountain, and she was able to stir Page to enthusiasm 
by an appreciative comparison of their march with the 
splendid and affecting incident before Marathon, when the 
thousand hoplites from the little town of Plat^ea crossed 
the Cithaeron range and went down to the plain to join 
the Athenians in their desperate stand. 

" How do you happen to come East just now, any- 
how ? " inquired old Mr. Sommerville, resolutely shoulder- 
ing his way into the conversation. 

" My yellow streak ! " affirmed his nephew. "Colorado 
got too much for me. And besides, I was overcome by an 
atavistic longing to do chores." He turned to Sylvia 
again, the gesture as unconscious and simple as a tx)y'8. 
" My great-grandfather was a native of these parts, and 
about once in so often I revert to type." 

'* All my mother's people came from this region too/' 
Sylvia said. She added meditatively, "And I think I 
must have reverted to type — up there on the mountain, this 
morning." 

He looked at her silently, with softening eyes. 

" You^I be goin:^ back soon, I suppose, as usual ! " said 
old Mr. Sommer/i!'e v/ith rictermination. 

"To Colorado?" inquired Page. " Xo, I think— I've a 
notion Pll stay on this summer for some time. There is 
an experiment I want to try with alfalfa in Vermont/' 
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Over his trincglus Arnold caught SylvU'f < 
winked. 

" Still reading as much as ever, I suppose." Mr. 
mcrville was not to be put down. " When I last saw 
it was some fool socialistic [)op(>j-cock about tlic iniquily ' 
of private exploitation of natural resources. How'd tb^ 
ever have been exploited anjr other way I'd like lo know I 
What's socialism ? Organised robbery ! Nothing else 1 
' Down with success I Down with initiative I Down with 
brains)' Stuflf!" 

"It's not socialism tlib time: it's Professor Merri 
theories on property," said Sylvia to the old geatli 
blandly ignoring his ignoring of her. 

Page stared at her in astoni&hmenL " Are yon a dai^* 
YoyanI?" he crie<I, 

" No, no," she explained, laughing. " You took it oat 
of your pocket up there by the brook." 

" But you saw only the title. Merrill's name isn't 00 
the cover." 

"Oh. it's a pretty wctl-known book," said Sylvia easily. 
" And my father's a professor of Economics. NN'heo I was 
little I used to have tioaks like thai to build bouses with, 
instrarl of blocks. And I've had to keep them in order and 
dusted ever since. I'm not saying that I know much aboat 
their ins ides." 

" Just look there ! " broke in Arnold. " Did I ever ice 
a young lady pass up such a perfectly good 1 
bltjff!" 

As usual nobody paid the least attention to his t 
The conversation shifted to a radical pby which had I 
on the hoards in Paris, the winter before. 

After luncheon, (bey adjourned into the living>rc 
the company straggled acrois the wide, dimly ^ 
deeply shaded hall, Sylvia felt her arm sciied I 
and turning her head, looked into the laughil 
Arnold. " What kind of flowers docs Judy like t 
be inquired, ttie question evitlcntly the merest | 
detain bcr, for ai the others moved out ol earshot he I 
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m a delighted whisper, his eyes gleaming in the dusk with 
amused malice : " Go it, Sylvia ! Hit 'em out ! It's worth 
enduring oceans of Greek history to see old Sommerville 
squirm. Molly gone — Morrison as poor as a church 
mouse ; and now Page going fast before his very eyes "^ 

She shook off his hand with genuine annoyance. " I 
don't know what you're talking about, Arnold. You're 
horrid! Judith doesn't like cut flowers at all, — any kind. , 
She likes them alive, on plants." 

" She would! " Arnold was rapt in his habitual certainty 
that every peculiarity of Judith's was another reason for 
prostrate adoration. " I'll send her a window-box for 
every window in the hospital." His admiration overflowed 
to Judith's sister. He patted her on the shoulder. " You're 
all right too, Sylvia. You're batting about three-sixty, right 
now. I've always told the girls when they said Page was 
offish that if they could only get in under his guard once — 
and somehow you've done it. I bet on you " He be- 
gan to laugh at her stem face of reproof. "Oh, yes, yes, 
I agree! You don't know what I'm talking about! It's 
just alfalfa in Vermont! Only my low vulgarity to think 
anything else ! " He moved away ^wn the hall. " Beat 
it! I slope!" 

" Where are you going?" she asked. 

" Away ! Away ! " he answered. " Anywhere that's 
away. The air is rank with Oscar Wilde and the Renais- 
sance. I feel them coming." Still laughing, he bounded 
upstairs, three steps at a time. 

Sylvia stepped forward, crossed the threshold of the 
living-room, and paused by the piano, penetrated by bitter- 
sweet associations. If Morrison felt them also, he gave no 
sign. He had chosen a chair by a distant window and 
was devoting himself to Molly's grandfather, who accepted 
this delicate and entirely suitable attention with a rather 
glum face. Mrs. Marshall-Smith and Page still stood in 
the center of the room, and turned as Sylvia came in. 
"Do give us some music, Sylvia," said her aunt, sinking 
into a chair while Page came forward to sit near the piano. 
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Sylvia's fingers rested on the keys for a i 
I face very grave, almost somber, and then, as though t 

fa EudJcn determination, she began to play a Uiit LiebJ 

Traum. It was tltc last musie Morrisoa hail played to bl^^ 
before the beginning of the change. Into its fevered 
cadences she poured Ihe quivering, astoniflhcd hurt of her 
r young heart. 

No one stirred during the music nor for the moment 

I afterward, in which she turned about to fare the room. She 

I looked squarely at Morrison, who was rolling a cigartltc 

' with meticulous care, and as she kiolced. he raii«d hit eyei 

and gave her across the room one deep, flashing iflaace of 

> profound signiJicance. That was all. Tbal was cDoucfa. 

That was everything. Sylvia turned back to the {nana 

shivering, hot and cold with secret joy. His look sa>d, 

" Yes, of course, a thousand limea of course, ynu are the 

one in my heart." What the facts said for htm was, " Bat 

I am going to marry Molly because she has mancy-" 

Sylvia was horrified that she did not despise bim, that 
she did not rcMnI his entering her heart again with the 
intimacy of tliat look. Her heart ran out to welcome htm 
back; but from the sense of furtivencss she shrank todt 
with her lifetime liabil and experience of proliily, with the 
instinctive distaste for stealth engendered only by looi; and 
unbroken acquaintance with candor. With a mental actioa 

(as definite as tlie physical one of freeing her feet from a 
quicksand she turned away frotn the alluring, dim posst- 
bility opened to her by that look. No. not No stains, no 
smears, no shufflings t She was conscious of no moral im- 
pulse, in Ihe usual sense of the word. Her imagination 
look in no postibilily of actual wrong. Dut when, with a 
(aatidious impulse of good taste, she turned her back on 
•omelliing u^ly, she turned her back unwittingly on some- 
thing worse tlian ugly. 

But it wai not easy ! Oh, not at all easy I She quailed 
with a sense of her own weakness, so uiwxpccted, lo tri^ 
ening. Would she resist it the next time? How | 
with bdpleu ecitas/ the had been by that inlei 
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glances! What was there, in that world, by which she 
could steady herself? 

" How astonishingly well you play," said Page, rousing 
himself from the dreamy silence of appreciation. 

" I ought to," she said with conscious bitterness. " I 
cam my living by teaching music." 

She was aware from across the room of an electric 
message from Aunt Victoria protesting against her per- 
versity; and she reflected with a morose amusement that 
however delicately phrased Aunt Victoria's protests might 
be, its substance was the same as that of Helene, crying 
out on her for not adding the soupgon of rouge. She took 
a sudden resolution. Well, why not? Everything con- 
spired to push her in that direction. The few factors which 
did not were mere imbecile idealism, or downright hy- 
pocrisy. She drew a long breath. She smiled at Page, a 
smile of reference to something in common between them. 
" Shan't I play you some Beethoven ? " she asked, " some- 
thing with a legato passage and great solemn chords, and 
a silver melody binding the whole together?" 

" Oh yes, do ! " he said softly. And in a moment she 
was putting all of her intelligence, her training, and her 
capacity to charm into the tones of the E-flat Minuet 
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A HYPOTHETICAL LIVELIHOOD 

The millionaire proprietor had taktd tbem of] i 
tlic Austin Farm, and as they drew near the end i 
very exiwnsivc and delicaicly served meal whkh P»( 
fpoken of as a " picnic-lunch," various plant for th 
position of the afternoon were suKcst<^- These suj 
tionii were prefaced by the frank titalrni«n( of the < 
of Uir place that whatever else the others did, U wu H>' 
own intention to take Miss Nfarsliall Ihniugh a pari of 
his pine plantations and explain his recent forenry open- 
lions to her. The assumption that Miss Manhalt woul ! 
I of course be interested in his pine plantations and lumber 
, ing operations struck nobt)dy but Miss Marshall a> qucci 
With the most hearty ami simple tinconsrinusness. i 
uiunimotisly felt that of course Mt5it Marshall iti>oi(/4l 
interested in the pine plantatiotu; and the lumbering c 
r ttons of any man who was woith nobody knew bow ( 
millions in coal, and who was lo obviou»ly interested in I 
Sylvia had been for some weeks ohservinc the life a 
I bcr with very much disillusioned eyes and s 
I Ihc feeling on the part of her friends wiih great accunn- 
I tayini; to herself cynically. " H it were prirc guinea-pip < r 
I collecting bc«r-«teins, Ihey would all be just as sure that 
would jump up and say, ' Oli yes, do show me. M : 
Pagel'" Following this moody reflection she immediaTr 
jumped up and tatd rnlhuiiastically. " Oh yes, do abow 
roe, Mr. I'age!" The brilliance in her eyes during t" 
weeks came partly from a relieved sense of escape 1 
a humiliating posilicm, and partly from an amuM 
the quality of human nature which was as dobioasly e 
able a* ll»e gtim amutcmeni of biting cm a sore loolh. 1 
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She now took her place by the side of their host, and 
thought, looking at his outdoor aspect, that her guess at 
what to wear had been better than Aunt Victoria's or 
Molly's. For the question of what to wear had been a 
burning one. Pressure had been put on her to don just a 
lacy, garden-party toilette of lawn and net as now auto- 
matically barred both Aunt Victoria and Molly from the 
proposed expedition to the woods. Nobody had had the 
least idea what was to be the color of the entertainment 
offered them, for the great significance of the affair was 
that it was the first time that Page had ever invited any 
one to the spot for which he evidently felt such an un- 
accountable affection. Aunt Victoria had explained to 
Sylvia, " It's always at the big Page estate in Lenox that 
he entertains, or rather that he gets his mother to do 
the absolutely indispensable entertaining for him." Mor- 
rison said laughingly : " Isn't it the very quintessence o£ 
quaintness to visit him there! To watch his detached, 
whimsical air of not being in the least a part of all the 
magnificence which bears his name. He insists, you 
know, that he doesn't begin to know his way around 
that huge house ! " " It was his father who built the 
Lenox place," commented Mrs. Marshall-Smith. " It 
suited his taste to perfection. Austin seems to have a 
sort of Marie-Antoinette reaction towards a somewhat 
painfully achieved simplicity. He's not the man to take any 
sort of pose. If he were, it would be impossible not to sus- 
pect him of a little pose in his fondness for going back to 
his farmer great-grandfather's setting." Guided by this 
conversation, and by shrewd observations of her own, 
Sylvia had insisted, even to the point of strenuousness, 
upon wearing to this first housewarming a cloth skirt and 
coat, tempering the severity of this costume with a suffi- 
ciently feminine and beruffled blouse of silk. As their car 
had swung up before the plain, square, big-chimneyed old 
house, and Page had come to meet them, dressed in khaki- 
colored forester's garb, with puttees. Aunt Victoria had 
been generous enough to admit by an eye-flash to Sylvia 
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that the girl knew lier business very *e!l. There 
of course. Sylvia reflected, the slightest pretense of 
ity between titcm as to what, umlcr the circumstanoes, 
business was. 

All this lay back of the fact that, as Sylvia, her (ace 
bright with spontaneous interest in piiie plantatkms and 
luinberinj* operations, stepped to tiie side of the moo in 
puttees, her costume e^tacily suited his own. 

From the midst of a daring and cxlremely bccoauDg 
arrangement of black and white striped chiffon and emerald- 
green veivcl, Molly's beautiful (ace smiled on them ap- 
provingly. For various reasons, the spectacle afforded her 
as much pleasure as it did extreme discomfort to her 
grandfather, and with her usual masterful grasp cm a tiloa- 
tion she began to arrange matters so that the invetligatioo 
of pine planlalions and lumber operations should be con- 
ducted en tHe-A'lHt. " Mrs. Marshall -Smith, you're goinff 
to stay here, of course, to look at Austin's lovely view! 
Think of his Iiaving hidden that view away from us all till 
now 1 I want to go through the house later on, and without 
Austin, so I can linger and pry if 1 like! I want to look 
at every single ihinu- It's lovely — the complctest Yankee 
setting! ll looks as though we all ought to have on dean 

igham aprons and wear steel-rimmed «p«ctactes. Nn. 
Austin, don't frown! I don't mean that for a knock. I 
love it. honestly 1 do! I always thought I'd like to wear 
clean gingham aprons myself. The only things that arr 
out of keeping are those shelves and shelves and shelves oi 
solemn books with such terrible titles! 

" That's a (act. Page." said Morrison, laughing. " Moll 
tut the nail squarely. Your ittodem. economic spasms 
the organization of industrialism are out of place in 
detightfal, eighteenth century, plain old interior, 
threw their fits over theology!" 

The owner of the house nodded. " Yes, you Iomw your 
period! A great -great-grandfather of mine, a ministerial 
pcr>on, had left a lot of books on the nature uf the Trinity 

' Free WUl and such. They bad to be moved up to tfaa 
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attic to make room for mine. What books will be on those 
shelves a hundred years from now, I wonder?" 

" Treatises on psychic analysis, on how to transfer 
thought without words, unless I read the signs of the times 
wrong," Morrison hazarded a guess. 

Molly was bored by this talk and anxious to get the walk- 
ers off. " You'd better be starting if you're going far up 
on the mountain, Austin. We have to be back for a tea 
at Mrs. Neville's, where Sylvia's to pour. Mrs. Neville 
would have a thing or two to say to us, if we made her 
lose her main drawing card." 

" Are you coming, Morrison ? " asked Page. 

" No, he isn't," said Molly decidedly. " He's going to 
stay to play to me on tliat delicious tin-panny old harpsi- 
chordy thing in your 'best room.' You do call it the 
' best room,' don't you ? They always do in New England 
dialect stories. Grandfather, you have your cards with 
you, haven't you? You always have. If you'll get them 
out, Felix and Arnold and I'll play whist with you." 

Only one of those thus laid hold of, slipped out from her 
strong little fingers. Arnold raised himself, joint by joint, 
from his chair, and announced that he was a perfect nut- 
head when it came to whist. " And, anyhow," he went on 
insistently, raising his voice as Molly began to order him 
back into the ranks — " And, anyhow, I don't want to play 
whist ! And I do want to see what Page has been up to all 
this time he's kept so dark about his goings-on over here. 
No, Molly, you needn't waste any more perfectly good lan- 
guage on me. You can boss everybody else if you like, 
but I'm the original, hairy wild-man who gets what he 
wants." 

He strolled off across the old-fashioned garden and out 
of the gate with the other two, his attention given as usual 
to lighting a cigarette. It was an undertaking of some diffi- 
culty on that day of stiff September wind which blew Syl- 
via's hair about her ears in bright, dancing flutters. 

They were no more than out of earshot of the group 
left on the porch, than Sylvia^ as so often happened in her 
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growing acquaintanceship with Page, found liendf a 
entirely to rcconstnict an impression of liim. Il was willi 
anything but a rich man's arrogant certainty of her mlcrcst 
that he said, very simply as he said evcrythinR: " I apprv 
ciatc very mtich. Miss Marstiall, your being willing lo cotne 
along and see all this. It's a part of your general ktndnni 
lo everybody. I hope it won'l bore you to exitcmily. I'tn 
so lieari an<) soul in it myself, 1 shan't know when lo Hop 
talking about it. !n fact I shan't want to stop, even if I 
know I should. I've never said much about it lo any one 
before, and I very much want your opinion on il." 

Sylvia felt a decent pinch of sliamc, anil her eyes were 
not brilliant with sardonic irony but rather dimmed with 
self-distrust as she answered with a wholesome effort for 
honesty : " I really don't know a single tiling about forestry, 
Mr. Page. You'll have to start in at tlie very beginning, 
and explain everything. I hope I've ncrue enough tn tain 
1U1 intelligent interest.*' Very difTereni, this, fmm the 
meretricious sparkle of her. " Oh yes, do show me. Mr. 
Page." She fell that to be ratlier cheap, as ihc reiDCfa- 
bcred il. She wondered if he had seen its significance, had 
seen through her. From a Ihree weeks' intcnHvc ac- 
qoaintance with him, she rather thought he had. His cyn 
were clear, formidaI>Iy so. He put her on her mettle- 
Arnold had lighted his cigareiie liy this time, offered one 
to Page with his incurable incapacity to remember that not 
every sane man smokes, and on (wing refused, pot hi> 
hands deep in his pockets. The three ta'.l young people 
, were making slKirt work of the stretch of sunny, windy. 
I upland pasture, and were already almost in the edge oi 
the woods which coveretl the slope of the mountain above 
litem up tn the very crest, jewel-green against the great, 
piled, cumulus clouds. 

•■ Well, I will begin at the beginning, then." said Page. 
"Ill begin back in 1763. when this valley was settled and 
my ever-so-nuny -greats-grand father took posseuion of a 
big slice a( this side of Hemlock Mountain, with the sole 
idet that trees were men's enemies. The American cok>- 
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nists thought of forests, you know, as places for Indians 
to lurk, spots that couldn't be used for corn, growths to 
be exterminated as fast as possible." 

They entered the woods now, walking at a good pace up 
the steeply rising, grass-grown wood-road. Sylvia quite 
consciously summoned all her powers of attention and con- 
centration for the hour before her, determined to make a * 
good impression to counteract whatever too great insight 
her host might have shown in the matter of her first in- 
terest. She bent her fine brows with the attention she 
had so often summoned to face a difficult final examina- 
tion, to read at the correct tempo a complicated piece of 
music, to grasp the essentials of a new subject. Her 
trained interest in understanding things, which of late had 
been feeding on rather moldy scraps of cynical psychology, 
seized with energy and delight on a change of diet. She 
not only tried to be interested. Very shortly she was in- 
terested, absorbed, intent. What Page had to say fas- 
cinated her. She even forgot who he was, and that he was 
immensely rich. Though this forgetfulness was only mo- 
mentary it was an unspeakable relief and refreshment to 
her. 

She listened intently; at times she asked a pertinent 
question; as she walked she gave the man an occasional 
direct survey, as impersonal as though he were a book 
from which she was reading. And exactly as an intelli- 
gent reader, in a first perusal of a new subject, snatches 
the heart out of paragraph after paragraph, ignoring the 
details until later, she took to herself only the gist of her 
host's recital. Yes, yes, she saw perfectly the generations 
of Vermont farmers who had hated trees because they 
meant the wilderness, and whose destruction of forests was 
only limited by the puniness of the forces they matched 
against the great wooded slopes of the mountains they 
pre-empted. And she saw later, the long years of utter 
neglect of those hacked-at and half-destroyed forests while 
Page's grandfather and father descended on the city and oa 
financial operations with the fierce, fresh energY <^^ Itoscc- 
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tiersmen. She was struck by the fact that those nitlileu 
victors of Wall Street had not sold the hundrcdi of worth- 
less acres, which they never took the trouble to vbil ; and 
by the still more significanl fact tJiai as the older ooo ' - 
the family <licil, the Austins, the Pages, the Woobuns, ih 
Hawkers, and as legacy after legacy of nxirc worthlc 
mountain acres came bj- inheritance to the financicn>, thote 
tracts too were never sold- Tlicy never thoui,'ht of tbcm. 
Page told her, except gmroblingly ta pay tlie taxes on 
them; they considered them of rijtcukously minute pnj 
portions compared to their own titanic manipulation^, ).. 
they had never sold them. Sylvia saw them rividly, tbo^t 
self-made exiles from the mountains, and felt in them *oa>c 
unacknowledged loyalty to the soil, the barren soil whiA 
had txirne them, some inarttcnlale affection which had Itred 
tlirough the heat and rage of their embattled lives. The 
taproot had been too deep for them to break off, and now 
from it there was springing up this unexpccled stem, thii 
sole survivor of their race who turned away frum what 
had been the flaming breath of life in their bmen nostrils, 
back to the green fragrance of their mutilated an4 forgottoi 
forests. 

Not the least of the charm of this conception for 
came from the fact that she quarried it out for 
from the ture narration presented to her, that she 
not at all in the words, but in the voice, the face, 
manner of the raconteur. She was amusetj, the 
touched, she was impressed by his studiously mattei 
fact version of his enterprise. He put forward with 
shy. pnidish shamefacedncss of the New Engtander the 
sound financial basis of his undertaking, as its main claim 
on his interest, as its main value. " I heard so much a1 
forestry being nothing bat a rich man's plaything," be 
" I just got my lack up, and wanted to see if it cooMn* 
made a paying thing. And I've proved it can be. I've 
the closest account kept of income an<l outgo, and so 
from being a drain on a man to rcfuresl his woodland a^ 
admiaitter it u be sbouU, \h«tc's an actual pniGt ia 
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enough to make a business of it, enough to occupy a man 
for his lifetime and his son after him, if he gives it his 
personal care." 

At this plain statement of a comprehensible fact, Ar- 
nold's inattention gave place to a momentary interest. " Is 
there ? " he asked with surprise. " How much ? " 

" Well," said Page, " my system, as I've gradually worked 
it out, is to clear off a certain amount each year of our 
mediocre woodland, such as for the most part grows up 
where the bad cutting was done a couple of generations 
ago — maple and oak and beech it is, mostly, with little 
stands of white birch, where fires have been. I work that 
up in my own sawmill so as to sell as little of a raw product 
as possible; and dispose of it to the wood-working fac- 
tories in the region." (Sylvia remembered the great 
** brush-back factory " whence Molly had recruited her 
fire-fighters.) "Then I replant that area to white pine. 
That's the best tree for this valley. I put about a thousand 
trees to the acre. Or if there seems to be a good prospect 
of natural reproduction, I try for that. There's a region 
over there, about a hundred acres," he waved his hand 
to the north of them, " that's thick with seedling ash. I'm 
leaving that alone. But for the most part, white pine's our 
best lay. Pine thrives on soil that stunts oak and twists 
beech. Our oak isn't good quality, and maple is such an 
interminably slow grower. In about twenty years from 
planting, you can make your first, box-board cutting of 

pine, and every ten years thereafter " 

Arnold had received this avalanche of figures and species 
with an astonished blink, and now protested energetically 
that he had had not the slightest intention of precipitating 
any such flood. " Great Scott, Page, catch your breath ! 
If you're talking to me, you'll have to use English, anyhow. 
I've no more idea what you're talking about! Who do 
you take me for? / don't know an ash-tree from an ash- 
cart You started in to tell me what the profit of the thing 



is." 



Page looked pained but patient, like a reasoaahlft 
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who knows his hobby is ntnning away with him, bal i 
cannot bring himself to use the curb. "Oh yes," be i 
apologetically. " Why. wc cleared last year (exclusive \ 
tlic farm, which yields a fair proSt) — we cleared about t 
thousand dollars." Arnold seemed to regarj this i 
ment as quite the most ridJculotts mouse which c 
from a mountaio. He burst into an open laugh. " Almost 
enough to boy you a new car a year, isn't it?" be coni 
menled. 

Page looked extremely nettled. An annoyed flush nbowed 
through the tan of his clear skin. He was evidently very 
touchy about his pet lumbering opcralion^. " A |[reat many 
American families consider Uiat a sufficient iacomc." ha 
said stiffly. 

Sylvia had another inspiration, such as bad been the 
genesis of her present wallcing-eostumc. *' You're too siliy, 
Arnold. The important thing isn't what the proportion 
with Mr. Page's own income is! What he was trying to 
do. and what he has done, only you don't know enough tQ 
Bee it, is lo prove that sane forestry is possible for foi ^^ 
owners of small means. 1 know, if you don't, that I 
thousand is plenty to live on. My father's salary a i 
twenty-four hundred now, and we were all brought 1 
wlicn it was two thousand." 

She bad had an intuitive certainty that this frank revela- 
tion would please Page, and she was rewarded by ao 
openly ardent flash from his clear eyei. There was in his 
look at her an element of enchanted, relieved recognition, 
as though he lad nodded and saiil ; " Oh, jou are my kin-' 
of a woman after all I 1 n-as right aboni you." 

Arnold showed by a lifted eyebrow that be was co: 

■cious of being put down, but he survived the prticess with 

his usual negligent obliviousness of rqiroof. "Wd^^H 

two thousand a year produced Judith, go nlicad. Page, ^^M 

my bicvTiing on youl" He added in a half-apology ^^| 

his olicntive laughter, ** It ju.<>t tickled me to hear a mui 

who owns niMt of several counties of coal-mines to set 

avtr finding a iikkel ud tiw lUnHV* I 
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Page had regained his geniality. " Well, Smith, maybe I 
needn't have jumped so when you stepped on my toe. But 
it's my pet toe, you see. You're quite right — I'm ever- 
lastingly set up over my nickel. But it's not because I 
found it. It's because I earned it. It happens to be the 
only nickel I ever earned. It's natural I should want it 
treated with respect." 

Arnold did not trouble to make any sense out of this 
remark, and Sylvia was thinking bitterly to herself : " But 
that's pure bluff! I'm not his kind of a woman. I'm 
Felix Morrison's kind ! " No comment, therefore, was 
made on the quaintness of the rich man's interest in earn- 
ing capacity. 

They were now in one of the recent pine plantations, 
treading a wood-road open to the sky, running between 
acres and acres of thrifty young pines. Page's eyes glist- 
ened with affection as he looked at them, and with the un- 
wearied zest of the enthusiast he continued expanding on 
his theme. Sylvia knew the main outline of her new 
Subject now, felt that she had walked all around it, and was 
agreeably surprised at her sympathy with it. She con- 
tinued with a genuine curiosity to extract more details; 
and like any man who talks of a process which he knows 
thoroughly, Page was wholly at the mercy of a sympathetic 
listener. His tongue tripped itself in his readiness to an- 
swer, to expound, to tell his experiences, to pour out a 
confidently accurate and precise flood of information. Syl- 
via began to take a playful interest in trying to find a weak 
place in his armor, to ask a question he could not answer. 
But he knew all tlie answers. He knew the relative weight 
per cubic foot of oak and pine and maple; he knew the 
railroad rates per ton on carload lots; he knew why it is 
cheaper in the long run to set transplants in sod-land 
instead of seeding it; he knew what per cent to write off 
for damage done by the pine weevil, he reveled in compli- 
cated statistics as to the actual cost per thousand for chop- 
ping, skidding, drawing, sawing logs. He laughed at 
Sylvia's attempts to best him, and in return beat about her 
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ears with statistics for timber cruisin|r, explained ibe 
tions of the Vermont and the scribrer's decimal log rule, 
and recited log-scaling Ubic» as fluently a» the multiplka* 
tion tabic. They were in the miiUl of tliis lively giv( 
take, listened to with a mild amu&emcnt on Arnold's 
when they emerged on a loolc-out ledge of gray slad 
were struck inio silence by the grave loveliness of the 
mense prosiiect below them. 

" — and of course," murmured Page fittatly, on another 
note, "of course it's ralhcr a satisfaction to feel thai yoo 
are making waste land of use to the world, and belfriRg to 

protect the living waters of all that " He waved hi* 

hand over the noble expanse of sunlit valley. " It 
seems " — be drew a long breath — " it seems someifaing 
quite worth doing." 

Sylvia was moved to a disinterested admiralioo for him; 
and it was a not unworthy motive which kept her from 
looking up to meet bis rj'es on her. She felt a petulant dis- 
taste for the calculating spccuEations which filled the minds 
of all her world about bis intentions toward!) her. He was 
really loo fine for that. At least, she owed it lo her own 
dignit)- not to abuse this moment of fine, impersonal 
tion to advance another step into intimacy with him. 

but as she stood, looking iixedly down at the val'ey, 
was (juite aware lliat a sympathetic silence and a thoi _ 
fill pose might make, on the whole, an impression fimte 
favoraUe at the mosl successfully maoaeed toet^ag of 
•jrea. 






CHAPTER XXX 

ARNOLD CONTINUES TO DODGE THE 

RENAISSANCE 

A GAUNT roaming figure of ennui and restlessness, Ar- 
nold appeared at the door of the pergola and with a petu- 
lant movement tore a brilliant autumn leaf to pieces as 
he lingered for a moment, listening moodily to the talk 
within. He refused with a grimace the chair to which 
Sylvia motioned him. " Lord, no ! Hear *em go it ! " he 
said quite audibly and turned away to lounge back towards 
the house. Sylvia had had time to notice, somewhat 
absently, that he looked ill, as though he had a head- 
ache. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith glanced after him with misgiving, 
and, under cover of a brilliantly resounding passage at 
arms between Morrison and Page, murmured anxiously to 
Sylvia, " I wish Judith would give up her nonsense and 
marry Arnold ! " 

" Oh, they've only been engaged a couple of months," 
said Sylvia. " What's the hurry ! She'll get her diploma 
in January. It'd be a pity to have her miss ! " 

Arnold's stepmother broke in rather impatiently, '* If I 
were a girl engaged to Arnold, I'd marry him I " 

" — the trouble with all you connoisseurs, Morrison, is 
that you're barking up the wrong tree. You take for 
granted, from your own tastes, when people begin to buy 
jade Buddhas and Zuloaga bull-fighters that they're want- 
ing to surround themselves with beauty. Not much! It's 
the consciousness of money they want to surround them- 
selves with I " 

Morrison conceded part of this. ** Oh, I grant you, there's 
a disheartening deal of imitation in this matter. But 
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America's new to .Tsihclics. Don't despise I 
cause tliey're small ! " 

"A nettle leaf U small. But that's oat the rcavia wi.. 
it won't ever grow inio an oak. Look here! A shealv 
winter grasses, rij;hlly arranged in dear glai-s, has a« n 
of the essence of beauty as a bronie vase of the T 
dynasty. 1 ask you just one luestion, Huw many ( 
you krmw who are capable of " 

Tlie art-crilic tjrokc in: "Oh come! You're t 
an tmpo«siMy high staiKiaid of xsthetic feeling." 

" I'm not presuming to do any such thing as setting ttp 
a standard! I'm just insisting that people who can't ex- 
tract joy from the shadow pattern of a leafy branch o o 4 
gray wall, are liars if they claim to enjoy a 6nc Japi 
print. What they enjoy in the prim is the sense that ll 
paid a lot for it In my opinion, there's no use trj 
advance a step towards any sound esthetic feeling t'lT 
somt step is taken away from the idea of cost as the c: 
terion of value about anything." He drew a long brc^.. 
and went on, rather more rapidly llian was his usual hatnt 
of speech: " I've a real conviction on that [>oint. It's c 
to me of late years that one reason we ha\-en't any r 
art is because we have too much magnificence. All our 
capacity for admiration is used up on the s^ilcndcir of fialaee- 
Ulce railway nations and hotels. Our naiiunal tympanum 
is so deafened by that blare of sumpiuoiisni-,* that we hattt 
DO ears for the still, small voice of beauty. And perhi 
he paused, looking down absently at a crumb Ik r ~ 
iween his thumb and finger 00 tlie labtc, " it's possible I 
the lime ts ripening for a wider apprcciatioa of 1 
kind of Ixrauty . . . ttut tus little to do c%'en witli l 
miracles as the shadow of a branch on a waH." 

Morriftiii showetl no intereit in l\'t- 
hypothesis, and returned to an earlier 
uoderi-stimale." he said, " ihc amount nf 
and lime it takes to arran|;e tliat tim; .^ ...,~ 
isses, to appreciate your leaf-iha<Jow»." 
*AU I'm Hying is thai your ca mp aign of nthetic c^l : 
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cation hasn't made the matter vital enough to people, to any 
people, not even to people who call themselves vastly 
aesthetic, so that they give time and effort and self-school- 
ing to the acquisition of beauty. They not only want their 
money to do their dirty work for them, they try to make 
it do their fine living for them too, with a minimum of 
effort on their part. They want to buy beauty, outright, 
with cash, and have it stay put, where they can get their 
fingers on it at any time, without bothering about it in th© 
meantime. That's the way a Turk likes his women — same 
impulse exactly." 

" I've known a few Caucasians too . . .," Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith contributed a barbed point of malice to the 
talk. 

Page laughed, appreciating her hit. " Oh, I mean Turk 
as a» generic term." Sylvia, circling warily about the con- 
testants, looking for a chance to make her presence felt, 
without impairing the masculine gusto with which they 
were monopolizing the center of the stage, tossed in a sug- 
gestion, " Was it Hawthorne's — it's a queer fancy like 
Hawthorne's — the idea of the miser, don't you remember, 
whose joy was to roll naked in his gold pieces ? " 

Page snatched up with a delighted laugh the metaphor 
she had laid in his hand. " Capital ! Precisely ! There's 
the thing in a nutshell. We twentieth century Midases 
have got beyond the simple taste of that founder of the 
family for the shining yellow qualities of money, but we love 
to wallow in it none the less. We like to put our feet 
on it, in the shape of rugs valued according to their cost, 
we like to eat it in insipid, out-of-season fruit and vege- 
tables." 

" Doesn't it occur to you," broke in Morrison, " that 
you may be attacking something that's a mere phase, am 
incident of transition?" 

** Is anything ever anything else ! " Page broke in to say. 

Morrison continued, with a slight frown at the interrup- 
tion, " America is simply emerging from the frontier con- 
dition of bareness, and it is only natural that one, or per* 
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haps two generations must be sacrificed in order to an 
a smooth mastery of an exi&lence charged and enridl 
with possession." He gave tlie effect of iiaating a | 
graph from one of his lectures. 

'■ Isn't the end of that ' transition,' " ioquiml Pije," 
" usually simply that after one or two generatians pet^le 
grow dulled to everything but possession ami fancy t 
selves worthily occupied when they spend their lives r 
Uting and caring for their possessions. I hale." he ( 
with sudden intcnsiQr, ** I bale the reiy sound of ' 
word I " 

" Does you great credit, I'm sure," said Morruoo, i 
faint irony, a hidden acrinwny, pricking, lor an instant,^ 
ugly ear through hit genial manner. 

Ever since the day of tlic (ire, since Fage had becoiiK a 
more and more frequent visitor in Lydford and had ieca 
more and more of Sylvia, she had derived . 
amount of decidedly had-iasting amusctnent from the I 
of Morrison's animosity lo the other man. But this t 
going too far. She said instantly, " Do you koow, 1 
thought what it is you all remind me of — I mean Lydfi^r ' 
and the beautiful clothes, and nobody bothering about ativ 
thing but tea and ideas and knowing the right jKople. 
knew it made mc itiink of something else, and now I Iomk - 
it's a Henry James novel ! " 

Page took up her lead instantly, and said gravely, pui 
ting himself beside her as another outsider: "Well, of 
course, that's their ideal. That's what they fr? to be like 
-~at least to talk like James people. But it's not always 
easy. The vocabulary is so limited." 

"Limited!" cried Mrs. Marshall-Smith. " Ther« a; 
more words in a Henry James novel than tn any <:. 
tionary I " 

" Oh yes, werttt enougli ! " admitted Page. " but all about 
the same sort iif thing. It reminds me of the seminarifU 
in Rome, who have to use Latin for everything. They | 
manage predestination and riearious atunemeni like a ( 
bat when it comes to ordering somebody lo call l' 
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the six-twenty train to Naples they're lost. Now, you 
can talk about your bric-a-brac in Henry- Jamcscsc, you 
can take away your neighbor's reputation by subtle sugges- 
tion, you can appreciate a fine deed of self-abnegation, if it's 
not too definite! I suppose a man could even make an 
attenuated sort of love in the lingo, but I'll be hanged if I 
see how anybody could order a loaf of bread." 

" One might do without bread, possibly ? " suggested 
Morrison, pressing the tips of his beautiful fingers to- 
gether. 

" By Jove," cried Page, in hearty assent, " I've a notion 
that lots of times they do ! " 

This was getting nowhere. Mrs. Marshall-Smith put 
her hand to the helm, and addressed herself to Morrison 
with a plain reminder of the reason for the grotesqueness of 
his irritability. " Where's Molly keeping herself nowa- 
days ? " she inquired. " She hasn't come over with you, to 
tea, for ever so long. The pergola isn't itself without her 
sunny head." 

" Molly is a grain of sand in a hurricane, nowadays," 
said Morrison seriously. " It seems that the exigencies of 
divine convention decree that a girl who is soon to be 
married belongs neither to herself, to her family, to her 
fiance— oh, least of all to her fiance — ^but heart and soul and 
body to a devouring horde of dressmakers and tailors and 
milliners and hairdressers and corsetieres and petticoat 
specialists and jewelers and hosiery experts and " 

They were all laughing at the interminable defile of words 
proceeding with a Spanish gravity, and Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith broke in, " I don't hear anything about house- 
furnishers." 

" No," said Morrison, " the house-furnisher's name is 
F. Morrison, and he has no show until after the wedding." 

" What are your plans ? " asked Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

" Nothing very definite except the great Date. That's 
fixed for the twenty-first." 

" Oh, so soon . . . less than three weeks from now ! " 

Morrison affected to feel a note of disapproval in her 
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voice, and satd wilh his faint smile. " You can turdly blaaC 
me fur not wishing lo delay." 

** Oh, no blame! " she dented his inference. " Af ler all it» 
over a month since the engagement was announced, and 
who knows how much longer before that you and M0II7 
knew ahout it. No. I'm not one who bieiievcs tn iaof 
engagements. The shorter tlie belter." 

Sylvia saw an opportunity to emerge with an appearance 
of ease from a silence thai might seem ungracioui. It w» 
an enforced manonivcr with which the past weeks liad made 
her wearily familiar. " Aunt Victoria's hilling at Arnold 
and Judith over your head." slie said to Morriion. " Ii'k 
delicious, the way Tantinv shows herself, for all her veneer 
of modernity, entirely nineteen century in her tmfvatieoce 
of Judith's work. Now that there's a chance to c:5cape 
from it inio the blessed haven of idle matrimony, she can't 
•ce why Judith doesn't give up her lifetime dream and 
marry Arnold tomorrow." 

Somewhat to her suqirise, her attempt at playfulness had 
no notable success. The intent of her remarks rece i ved 
from her aunt and Morrison the merest formal rccugnitioB 
of a hasiy, dim smile, and with one acconi Ihey lodced ai 
once in another direction. " And after the wedding? " 
Mrs. Marshall -Smith inquired — "or is that a secret?" 

" Oh 00, when one belongs to Molly's exalted clas« or i» 
about lo be elevated into it, nothing is secrel. I'm quite 
sure that the society editor of the Herald knows far better 
than I the names of the hotels in Jamaica we're to frv- 
qucnt." 

"Oh I Jamaica! How . . . how . . . origtoal!" Mr* 
Marshall-Smith cast about her rather desperately for a 
commendalnry adjective. 

■* Yes. quite so, isn't il?" agreed Morr- ■■• " •■■■ "'.'y» 
idea. She u orii^inal. you know. It'-> ' .t 

charms. She didn't want to go In Euri is 

•o much to sec ihcrc. to do. She said : _ ._ . ^ ..l-.:i:j- 

mooR and nut a personally conducted trip. " 

Thejr all laughed again, and Sylvia Mid: "Haw Kkt 
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Molly! How clever! Nobody does her thinking for 
her I " 

" The roads in Jamaica are excellent for motoring, too, 
I hear," added Morrison. "That's another reason, of 
course." 

Page gave a great laugh. " Well, as Molly's cousin, let 
me warn you ! Molly driving a car in Jamaica will be like 
Pavlova doing a bacchante on the point of a needle ! You'll 
have to keep a close watch on her to see that she doesn't 
absentmindedly dash across the island and jump off the 
bank right on into the ocean." 

" Where does F. Morrison, house-furnishing-expert, come 
in?" asked Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

'* After the wedding, after Jamaica," said Morrison. 
" We're to come back to New York and for a few months 
impose on the good nature of Molly's grandfather's house- 
hold, while we struggle with workmen et al. The Mont- 
gomery house on Fifth Avenue, that's shut up for so many 
years, — ever since the death of Molly's parents, — is the one 
we've settled on. It's very large, you know. It has possi- 
bilities. I have a plan for remodeling it and enlarging it 
with a large inner court, glass-roofed-^something slightly 
Saracenic about the arches — and what is now a suite of 
old-fashioned parlors on the north side is to be made into 
a long gallery. There'll be an excellent light for paintings. 
I've secured from Duveen a promise for some tapestries I've 
admired for a long time — Beauvais, not very old, Louis 
XVII — but excellent in color. Those for the staircase . . ." 

He spoke with no more animation than was his custom, 
with no more relish than was seemly ; his carefully chosen 
words succeeded each other in their usual exquisite preci- 
sion, no complacency showed above the surface ; his attitude 
was, as always, composed of precisely the right proportion 
of dignity and ease ; but as he talked, some untarnished in- 
stinct in Sylvia shrank away in momentary distaste, the 
first she had ever felt for him. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith evidently did not at all share this 
feeling. " Oh, what a house that will be ! " she cried, lost 
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in forecasting admiration. "You! with a ftre hand I 
second house of Jactiues Cceur)" Sylvia stood up, raihcr 
abniptl)-. " I tliink Ml go for a walk beside the river." the 
eaid, reaching (or her i>arasoI. 

" May I lag along?" said Page, itrolltng off beside her 
with the case of familiarity. 

Sylvia turned to wave a careless farewell to the tvra thus 
left somewhat unceretnoniousiy in the pergola. She wu 
in brown corduroy wilh sut-de leather sailor collar and bmad 
belt, a cositime which brought out vividly ihc pure, clear 
coloring of her face. " Good-bye," she called to them with 
a pointedly casual accent, nodding her gleaming head. 

"She's a tvry pretty girl, isn't she?" commented Mr*. 
Marshall-Smith. Morrison, looking after ttie retreating 
figures, agreed with her briefly. " Yei, very, Extraonli' 
narily perfect specimen of her type." His lone was dry. 

Mrs. Marshall- Smith looked with annoyance across the 
stretch of lawn to the house. " I think I would better go to 
see where Arnoid 1.1," she said. Her tone $ecmed to ligidfj 
more to the man than her colorless words. He frowncdn "^ 
said, "Oh, is Arnold . . .?" 

She gave a fatii;ucd gesture. ** Xo — not yet — bnl i 
last two or three days . . ." 

He began impatiently, "Why can't you gel bim off tUt 
time before he . . ." 

" An excellent idea." she broke in, with some i 
of her own. " Uut slightly difficult of executioa.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

SYLVIA MEETS WITH PITY 

Under the scarlet glory of frost-touched maples, beside 
the river strolled Sylvia, conscious of looking very well and 
being admired ; but contrary to the age-old belief about her 
sex and age, the sensation of looking very well and being 
admired by no means filled the entire field of her conscious- 
ness. In fact, the corner occupied by the sensation was so 
small that occasional efforts on her part to escape to it from 
the less agreeable contents of her mind were lamentable 
failures. Aloud, in terms as felicitous as she could make 
them, she was commenting on the beauty of the glass-smooth 
river, with the sumptuously colored autumn trees casting 
down into it the imperial gold and crimson of their reflec- 
tions. Silently she was struggling to master and dominate 
and suppress a confusion of contradictory mental processes. 
At almost regular intervals, like a hollow stroke on a brazen 
gong, her brain resounded to the reverberations of " The 
wedding is on the twenty-first." And each time that she 
thrust that away, there sprang up with a faint hissing note 
of doubt and suspicion, " Why does Aunt Victoria want 
Arnold married ? " A murmur, always drowned out but in- 
/!essantly recurring, ran : " What about Father and Mother ? 
What about their absurd, impossible, cruel, unreal, and 
beautiful standards ? " Contemptible little echoes from the 
silly self-consciousness of the adolescence so recently left 
behind her ..." I must think of something clever to say. 
I must try to seem different and original and independent 
and yet must attract," mingled with an occasional fine sin- 
cerity of appreciation and respect for the humanity of the 
man beside her. Like a perfume borne in gusts came re- 
action to the glorious color about her, Q ' " ^^vxxvw^ 
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and quickly gone, a sharp cymbal-clap of alarm . . . 
" What shall I do if Austin Page now . . . today ... or 
tomorrow . . . tells me . . . ! " And grotesquely, the com- 
panion cymbal on which this smote, gave forth an antiph- 
onal alarm of. "What shall I do if he does not ! " While. 
unheard of her conscious ear, but colorinj^ everything with 
its fundamental note of sincerity, rose solemnly from il.c 
depths of her heart the old cry of desperate youth, ** What 
am I to do with my life?" 

No, the eminently successful brown corduroy, present 
though it was to the mind of the handsome girl wearing it, 
was hardly tlie sure and sufficient rock of refuge which tra- 
dition would have had it. 

With an effort she turned her attention from this con- 
fused tumult in her ears, and put out her hand, rather at 
random, for an introduction to talk. ** You spoke, back there 
in the pergola, of another kind of beauty — I di<ln'i know 
what you meant." He answered at once, with his usual 
direct simplicity, which continued to have for Sylvia at this 
period somctiiing suspiciously like the calmness of a reign- 
ing sovereign who is above being embarrassed, who may 
speak, without shamefacedness, of anything, even of moral 
values, that subject tabu in sophisticated conversation. 
" Ah. just a notion of mine that perhaps al! this muilem 
ferment of what's known as * social conscience ' or * civic 
responsibility,* isn't a result of the sense of duty, but of the 
old. old cra\ing for l>eauty.'* 

Sylvia looked at him, astonished. ** rcauty?" 

'* Wliy yes, Ixrauty isn't only a matter of line and color, is 
it? There's the desire for harmony, for true profvortions. 
for grace an<l suavity, for nobility of movement. Perhaps 
the lack of those (|ualities is felt in human lives as much 
as on canvases ... at least perliaps it may be fell in the 
future." 

•• It's an interesting idea," murmured Sy'via. " but I don't 
quite see what it means, concretely, as a]»;il:ed to otir actual 
America." 

He iDcditated, looking, as vias his habit when walking, tqi 
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at the trees above iheni. " V.'*!. .*: = h^-t. Z 
that perhaps our rare, r.:: tz'^tTJL^j :z.r. ^tz 
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ably never c.u. 1 a:. .*. .t i 7.:rt-' :•* :- 'i 
of line?" He :--=: :-..i :.: 
by char.cc leer. \-::r'-'. -' ' 
talk, an! sV.r v.c ' r.: .-. i.ii 
Svlvia on!v r.oil-:: j.tr '. ti 
when she hear" :::".:lr.^ '. . 
wedfling is or. :: t r.t-.:^. •'.*:: li:: :.: 
striction arcvr.I r.er hti^: 'mi :». .i.-t: 
to speak. E*::: :; i: :.i;.>: a-i'c ■ -. •: 
onwanl, in i!.e r.ti:ti* t :. frr. :t . • - v 
new pleasur':? v.:.::r rii't '» l: i -, . 
scemerl like a :.ar. c: ::t —••..•: v - >- • - 
Thcv 1:2: z/rrt :: 2. ':»t^ : .- -. t . 
v.hcre. inrt-:-: ' ' : ".'.'- -'•-..- • rrji', •. i- : 
rank of ?r.!r.'. :r :.:r*- -Vs.:: -*. 1 . i 

■ * 

, * ■ - • - mm , 

>LL\-|>.\ el::: ^Li. .. .^ • ••^ .- .. . ./-: . • ^ s 

the water, i:-.'. ! a s.'rt : .r-.t*. i ..i- 

U« • - . . . 

»■/■••» .... 

U/1, sa: : .-!..•. 1 :r *-. ^ - ; : 
down en a rr :': * ir. v ■.-.•,; , . r . ■ • 
leisure, [artiv '.'..w -. *. * i. - » . - 
v/ell silting or. a rv:'-: a- . :.•: 
motive, she k.t a v-i rr. -,: m 
of cominGnness was rtv 
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tetnptltion of a great forlun«t Morrison had sacnunli^ 
cntircl)-. She was nowadays continually detecttog in her- 
self motives which made her sick. 

Page stretched his grvat Ieiij;ih on the dry leaves at ber 
feet. Any other man would have rolled a cigarette. It wm> 
one of his oddities that he never sinnked. Sylvia looked 
down at his thoughtful, clean (ace and rtn«eted wonder 
ingly that he seemed the only person not warped by mor- 
Was it because he had it. or was t( because he was a vr 
unusual person? 

He was looking partly at the river, at the ptncs, at the 
flaming Irce. :ind panly at the human embodtraent of the 
richness and color of autumn hcfore him. After a tine 
Sylvia said : " There's Cassandra. She's the only one who 
knows of tlie impending doom. She's trying to warn the 
pines." It had taken her some moments to think of this- 

Pagc accepted it with no sign that he considered it any- 
thing remarkable, with the haltit of a man for whom peoglc 
produced their best : " She's using some very fine lan{fu.4t 
for her warning, hut like some other fine lantjuage it's t 
trifle misapplied. She forgets that no doom haofis over tbc 
pines. She's the fated one. They're safe enough. " 

Sylvia cla.>>ped her hands about her knees and loakad 
across the dark water at the somber trees. " Am) yei Ibcy 
don't seem to be very cheerful about it." Il was her opinjon 
that they were talking very cleverly. 

*' Perhaps," suggested Page, rolttn{ over to face tbc 
river — " perhaps she's not propliesying doom at all, bol 
Wowing a trumpcl-pcal of exulution over her own foud 
fortune. The pines nay be black with envy of her." 

Sylvia enjoye<l thti rather macabre far.y »ith all the test 
of healthful youth, secure in the convicliori of its own im- 
mortality. " Vci, yes, life's ever so much harder thaa 
death." 

Page dissented with a grave irony from the rmnaaitc 
exanreration of this generalization. " I don't suppoie I 
statistics as tn the relative difficulty of life and i' 
rttlly Tcry reliable." 
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Sylvia perceived that she was being, ever so delicately, 
laughed at, and tried to turn her remark so that she could 
carry it off. " Oh, I don't mean for those who die, but those 
who are left know something about it, I imagine. My 
mother always said that the encounter with death is the 
great turning-point in the lives of those who live on. She 
said you might miss everything else irrevocable and vital — 
falling in love, having children, accomplishing anything — 
but that sooner or later you have to reckon with losing some- 
body dear to you." She spoke with an academic interest 
in the question. 

" I should think," meditated Page, taking the matter into 
serious consideration, " that the vitalness of even that ex- 
perience would depend somewhat on the character under- 
going it. I've known some temperaments of a proved 
frivolity which seemed to have passed through it without 
any great modifications. But then I know nothing about it 
personally. I lost my father before I could remember him, 
and since then I haven't happened to have any close en- 
counter with such loss. My mother, you know, is very 
much alive." 

" Well, I haven't any personal experience with death in 
my immediate circle cither," said Sylvia. " But I wasn't 
brought up with the usual cult of the awfulness of it. 
Father was always anxious that we children should feel it 
something as natural as breathing — ^you are dipped up from 
the great river of consciousness, and death only pours you 
back. If you've been worth living, there are more elements 
of fineness in humanity." 

Page nodded. " Yes, that's what they all say nowadays. 
Personal immortality is as out of fashion as big sleeves." 

" Do you believe it ? " asked Sylvia, seeing the talk take 
an intimate turn, " or are you like me, and don't know at 
all what you do believe?" If she had under this pseudo- 
philosophical question a veiled purpose analogous to that of 
the less subtle charmer whose avowed expedient is to get 
" a man to talk about himself " the manceuver was eminently 
successfuL 
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" I've never had ibe least chance lo think i 
said, sitting up, " because I've always been to < 
beset by the (acts of living. I know I am not t 
my race to feci convinced that his own problems i 
most complicated, but . . ." 

" Vours!" cried Sylvia, genuinely astonished. 

" Ami one of the hardships of my posilbn," be | 
at once with a playful bitlemut, " it ttiat everybody! 
to believe in the seriousness of iL Because my] 
after making a great many bad guesKS as to the % 
value of mining slock in Nevada, liappcned to make s 
of good guesses about the value of mining stuck in 
rado, it is assumed that all <]ueslions arc settled \iv 
that 1 can joyously cultivate my garden, securely in^ 
in the certainty that this is the best possible of all J 
worlds." ■ 

" C)h yes — labor unions — socialism — I. W. W.,"™ 
murmured vaguely, unable, in spite of her intclUgH 
nfrain fmm marking, by a subsidence of interest, ■ 
stinctive feeling that those distant questions could imh 
nature of things be compared to present, persoita) m 
cations. ■ 

" Ku — oo — I " be protested, *' Thai's no got VM 
for live years now lo shove it out of sight on •omM 
those shelves. I've learned all the arguments on bofl 
I can discuss on both sides of those names as gtiUM 
other modern c|uibbler. 1 can prove tiie rigtits of m 
labels or I can prove the wrongs of them, accordiflfl 
way my dinner is digesting. What stays ri^ht tb«J 
I never can digest (if you'll pardon an inelegant sinifl 
just occurred to me), a lump I never can either ■ 
entirely down or get up out of my thmat, is ibe ^| 
there arc men. hundreds of men, thnusantls o^igHBiH 
with picks nndrrgronnd all day, every inyif^^^^M 
and that fart of tfieir labor goes lo provi^^^^^H 
wherewithal lo cultivate my taste, lo poae^^^^H 
the aril, to ei<d'tw promising pianists — lo X0^^^^| 
taotioat suitable to thai postboa lo whi^^^^^H 
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Providence to call me. It sticks in my crop that my only 
connection with the entire business was to give myself the 
trouble to be born my father's son." 

" But you do work ! " protested Sylvia. " You work on 
your farm here. You run all sorts of lumbering operations 
in this region. The first time I saw you, you certainly looked 
less like the traditional idea of a predatory coal-operator." ' 
She laughed at the recollection. I 

** Oh yes, I work. When my undigested lump gets too 
painful I try to work it off — but what I do bears the 
same relation to real sure-enough work that playing tennis 
does to laying brick. But such as it is, it's real satisfaction 
I get out of my minute Vermont holdings. They come 
down to me from my farmer great-grandfather who held 
the land by working it himself. There's no sore spot there. 
But speak of Colorado or coal — and you see me jump with 
the same shooting twinge you feel when the dentist's probe 
reaches a nerve. An intelligent conscience is a luxury a 
man in my position can't afford to have." He began with 
great accuracy to toss small stones at a log showing above 
the surface of the water. 

Sylvia, reverting to a chance remark, now said : " I never 
happened to hear you speak of your mother before. Does 
die ever come to Lydford?" 

He shook his head. " No, she vibrates between the Madi- 
son Avenue house and the Newport one. She's very happy 
in those two places. She's Mr. Sommerville's sister, you 
know. " She's one of Morrison's devotees too. She col- 
lects under his guidance." 

" Collects ? " asked Sylvia, a little vaguely. 

** Oh, it doesn't matter much what — the instinct, the re- 
sultant satisfaction are the same. As a child, it's stamps, 

or buttons, or corks, later on As a matter of fact, it's 

lace that my mother collects. She specializes in Venetian 
lace — the older the better, of course. The connection with 
coal-mines is obvious. But after all, her own fortune, 
coming mostly from the Sommerville side, is derived from 
oil. The difference is great ! " 
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"Do you live with her?" asked Sylvia. ^^M 

" My wa&hing is »3i<l to be done in Nrw Yoric," he iV^| 
^^^ seriously. " I believe that settles the ciuestion of reMdcoi^l 
^^L for a man." 

^^1 " Oh, how quaint ! " said Sylvia, lauKhing. Then with 
^^f her trainci) instinct for contriving a creditable exit before 
ft being driven to an enforced one by flagging of ironcnlina 

interest, she rose and looked at her watch. 

"Oh, don't go!" be implored her. "It's to bcaotifiil 
^H^ here — we never were so — who knows when well ever agua 
^^k be in so . . ." 

^H Sylvia divined with one of her c)'mbal-claps that be had 

^V meant, perhaps, that very aftcrooon to — She felt a dt»- 

^V sonant clashing of iriiimph and misgiving. She thoagbt 

^P she decided quite coolly, quite dr^ly, tltat pursuit always 

H^ lent luster to the object pursued; but in reahty she did noC 

at all recognize the instinct which bade her my, turnup 

her watch around on her wrist: " It's quite late. I dodl 

think I'd belter slay longer. Aunt Victoria Ukes dinner 

promptly." She turned to go. 

He took his small defeat with his usual tmperltirbible 
good nature, in which Sylvia not infrequently ihoogbl ibc 
delected a flavor of the uticonscious self-assurance of tb* 
veiy rich and much-courted man. He scramliled to bb 
feet now promptly, and (ell into step with her quick-tnad- 
ta% advance. ** You're right, o( course. There's no need to 
be grasping. There's tomorrow — and tlic day after — and 
the day after thai — and if it rains we can wear rubben and 
carry umbrellas." 

" Oh, 1 don't carry an umbrella for a walk in the nin,'' 
the told him. " It's one of our queer Marshall ways. W* 
only own one umbrella for the whole family ai booM, 
and that's 10 lend. I wear a rubber coat and put on a 
KHi'westrr and Irt it rain." 

" You would ! " be said in an unconsdom bntiatiaa of 
Arnold's accent. 

She laughed up at him. " Shall I confess wby I dof 
.Seouse my hair ia naliuaU) cutl)." 
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** Confession has to be prompter than that to save souls/' 
he answered. " I knew it was, five weeks ago, when you 
splashed the water up on it so recklessly there by the 
brook." 

She was astonished by this revelation of depths behind 
that well-remembered clear gaze of admiration, and dis- 
mayed by such unnatural accuracy of observation. 

" How cynical of you to make such a mental com- 
ment ! " 

He apologized. "It was automatic — ^unconscious. I've 
had a good deal of opportunity to observe young ladies." 
And then, as though aware that the ice was thin over an 
unpleasant subject, he shifted the talk. " Upon my word, 
I wonder how Molly and Morrison tvill manage?" 

" Oh, Molly's wonderful. She'd manage anything," said 
Sylvia with conviction. 

Morrison is rather wonderful himself," advanced Page. 

And that's a magnanimous concession for me to make 
when I'm now so deep in his bad books. Do you know, by 
the way," he asked, looking with a quick interrogation at 
the girl, ''why I'm so out of favor with him?" 

Sylvia's eyes opened wide. She gazed at him, startled, 
fascinated. Could " it " be coming so suddenly, in this 
casual, abrupt manner ? " No, I don't know," she managed 
to say; and braced herself. 

" I don't blame him in the least. It was very vexing. I 
went back on him — so to speak; dissolved an aesthetic 
partnership, in which he furnished the brains, and my coal- 
mines the sinews of art. / was one of his devotees, you 
know. For some years after I got out of college I col- 
lected under his guidance, as my mother does, as so many 
people do. I even specialized. I don't like to boast, but I 
dare affirm that no man knows more than I about sixteenth 
century mezza-majolica. It is a branch of human knowl- 
edge which you must admit is singularly appropriate for a 
dweller in the twentieth century. And of great value to 
the world. My collection was one of Morrison's triumphs." 

Sylvia felt foolish and discomfited. With an effort she 
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t1lo^ved a proper interest in hii remarks. 
asked. " Wtial happened to il?" 

" I went t>3ck on tL In one of the fint of tboa 
moral iniligcstion. One day. I'd been reading a i 
one of the newspajwrs on the status of the coal-c " 
the connection between my bright-colored pels and plaUl 
Oiid my father's lucky guess, became a little tix> dn 
W, my taste. I gave the collection to the Metropolitan, and 
I've never bought a piece since. Morrison was immensely 
put out. He'd been to great trouble to find some fin* 
Foatana specimens for me. And then not to have me look 

■t iheift Mc was right loo. It was a silly, pettish thiof 

to do. 1 didn't know any belter then. I don'l know any 
better now." 

It b^an to dawn on Sylvia that, under his air of wbtm- 
aical self-mockery be was talking to her sernuiiy. She 
tried to adjust hcrtclf to this, to be sympathetic, earnest; 
though she was still smarting with the tense of having ap- 
peared to herself as undignified and ridiculous. 

*■ And besiiJcs that," he went on, looking away, down 
the dusty hi(;hro3d they were then crossing on their way 
hack to the house — " besides thai, I went lack on a great 
adiemc of Morrison's for a National Academy of ^^tbetic 
Instruction, which I was to finance and he to organize. H« 
had gone into all the details. He had shown wonderhd 
capacity, it's really very magnanimous of htm luH to bar 
me more of a grudge. He thought tliat giving it np was 
one of my half-baked ideas. And it was. As far as anT" 
thing I've accomplished since, I might as well have be«B 
furthering the ap|>reciation of Etruscan vairt in the Middle 
West But then. I don't think hell miss 1; now. If be 
still has a fancy for it. he can do it willi Molly's mooey. 
She has plenty. Rut I don't bdicve he will. It has oc> 
cnrrcd to me lately ( it's an idea that's been growing on OK 
about evcryiioiiy) that Morrison, like most of us, has been 
miscast lie doesn't really care a aiotincntal altjut the 
aesthetic salvation of the country. It's only the cuotagion 
o£ Ibe Aoierican craze for canttcctias everything with i 
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betterment, tagging everything with that label, that ever 
made him think he did. He's far too thoroughgoing an 
aesthete himself. What he was brought into the world for, 
was to appreciate, as nobody else can, all sorts of esoterically 
fine things. Now that he'll be able to gratify that taste, 
he'll find his occupation in it. Why shouldn't he? It'd 
be a hideously leveled world if everybody was trying to t^^ 
a reformer. Besides, who'd be left to reform? I love *^o 
contemplate a genuine, whole-souled appreciator like Mor- 
rison, without any qualms about the way society is put 
together. And I envy him ! I envy him as blackly as your 
pines envied the sumac. He's got out of the wrong role 
into the right one. I wish to the Lord I could ! " 

They were close to the house now, in the avenue of pop- 
lars, yellow as gold above them in the quick-falling autunm 
twilight. Sylvia spoke with a quick, spirited sincerity, her 
momentary pique forgotten, her feeling rushing out gen- 
erously to meet the man's simple openness. " Oh, that's 
the problem for all of us! To know what role to play! 
If you think it hard for you who have only to choose — ^how 

about the rest of us who must ? " She broke oflf. 

** What's that? What's that?" 

She had almost stumbled over a man's body, lying prone, 
half in the driveway, half on the close-clipped grass on 
the side; a well-dressed man, tall, thin, his limbs sprawled 
about broken-jointedly. He lay on his back, his face 
glimmering white in the clear, dim dusk. Sylvia recog- 
nized him with a cry. " Oh, it's Arnold ! He's been struck 
by a car ! He's dead ! " 

She sprang forward, and stopped short, at gaze, frozen. 

The man sat up, propping himself on his hands and 
looked at her, a wavering smile on his lips. He began to 
speak, a thick, unmodulated voice, as though his throat 
were stiff. " Comingtomeetyou," he articulated very rapidly 
and quite unintelligibly, "an 'countered hill in driveway 
... no hill in driveway, and climbed and climbed " — h% 
lost himself in repetition and brought up short to bcgiu 
again, " — labor so 'cessive had to rest " 
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Sylvia turned a paper-white face on ber i 
" What's the mailer with him? *' *l»c iri«I to »ay. but I 
I only saw Iier lips move. He made no answer. That i 
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would know in an instant what was 
from her eyes, from her trembling while lips; that »He did 
know, even as she spoke, was apparent {rom the soom aai 
indignation which like sheet-lightning leaped out on him. 
" Arnold! For shame! Arnold! Tliink of Judith I " 

At itie name he frowned vaguely as though il stiggcslC'i 
something extremely distressing to him, though he evidently 
did not recognize it. "Judtsh? Judi&h?" he repestet!, 
drawing his hrows together and making a grimace of grea^ 
pain. " Wliat's Judish?" 

And then, quite suddenly the patn and distress were 
wiped from his face by sodden vacuity. He had hitdie>] 
himself to one of the poplars, and now leaned against thU, 
his head bent on his shoulder at the sickening angle of a 
man hanged, his eyes glassy, his mouth open, a trickle of 
saliva flowing from one comer. He breathed hard aikl 
loudly. There was nothing there but a lump of tracomcly 
flesh. 

Sylvia shrank back from the sight with such dtsenst (hat 
ahc felt her ficsli creep. She turned a hard, angry face on 
Page. " Oh, the beasi t The beast ! " she cried, under her 
breath. She felt defiled. She haled Anmtd. She hated 
life. 

I^ige said quietly : " You'll excuse my not going with 
you to tlie houM? I'll have my car and chaufleur here 
in a moment." He stepped away quickly am] Sylvia tunwd 
to flee into Ihr house. ~ 

But somcthin),' halted ber flying fecL She hcsiw 
stopped, and pressed her hands together hard. He 
not be left alone there in the driveway. A car aof^t 
over him in the dusk. She turned hack. 

Slie stood there, alone with the horror under the 
She turned her back on it, but she could sec nothing 
the abject, itrengthless body, the dreadful Ignominy of tb« 
Uce. They filled the world. 
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And then quickiy — everything came quickly to Sylvia — 
there stood before her the little boy who had come to see 
them in La Chance so long ago, the little honest-eyed boy 
who had so loved her mother and Judith, who had loved 
Pauline the maid and suffered with her pain ; and then the 
bigger boy who out of his weakness had begged for a share 
of her mother's strength and been refused; and then the^ 
man, still honest-eyed, who, aimless, wavering, had cried 
out to her in misery upon the emptiness of his life; and 
who later had wept those pure tears of joy that he had 
found love. She had a moment of insighl, of vision, of 
terrible imderstanding. She did not know what was tak- 
ing place within her, something racking— spasmodic throes 
of sudden growth, the emergence for the first lime in all her 
life of the capacity for pity . . . 

When, only a moment or two later, Page's car came 
swiftly down the driveway, and he sprang out, he found 
Sylvia sitting by the drunkard, the quiet tears streaming 
down her face. She had wiped his mouth with her hand- 
kerchief, she hold his limp hand in hers, his foolish staring 
face was hidden on her shoulder, , , . 

The two men lifted him bodily, an ignoble, sagging weight, 
into the car. She stood beside him and, without a word, 
stooped and gently disposed bis slackly hanging arms be- 
side him. 

Dark had quite fallen by this time. They were all silent, 
shadowy forms. She felt that Page was at her side. He . 
leaned to her. Her hand was taken and kissed. 
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te October was a period never dear in Sfh-i 
ing thai happened was confusinf* and alnic^-- 
I everything was painful : and a. great deal happened. She 

had thought at the time that nothing would evef Uw in 
her mind the ivliock of fuiding Aunt Virtoria opposed to 
what seemed to her the first obvious necnsity: writiiig lo 
Judith at)out Arnold. She had been tryijig for a lon|{ tiflN 
now with desperate sinccrily to take the world aa sbs 
found it, to sec people as tliey were witli no fanatic )D- 
tolerance, to realize her own inexperience of life, to W 
broad, to take in without too much of a wrench another 
point of view ; but to Aunt Victoria's idea, held quite titapty 
and naturally h}- thai lady, that Judith be Icqit in ignorance 
of Arnold's habits until after marriage, SyU ia's mind doMd 
OS automatically, as hermetically as an uystcr-shcil snips 
•liut. She could not discuss it, she could not even attend 
with hearing cars lo Mrs. Mar^iall- Smith's very rcasooaUc 
'.presentation of her case; the long tradition as to the justi- 
fiability of such ignorance on a bmlc*s part; the imposai- 
bility that any woman should ever know all of any man's 
characler before marriage; the strong presumption thai 
marriage with a woman he adored would cure habits con- 
tracted only through the ineviuble simlcssness of loo much 
wealtli ; the fact thai, once married, a woman like Tudilb 
would accept, and for the most pari ileal r..tT.-.ni^nti.- •vifb, 
facts which would frighlen her in her i of 

ignorance and enidcncss. Sylvia did r: . c 

arguments and many more like them. -Ve 

■aoctioo of generations of women tTjian ilicir U:>i tu deal 
Willi UX& She bad never thought of the questioQ before 
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It was the sort of thing from which she had always averted 
her moral eyes with extreme distaste ; but now that it was 
forced on her, her reaction to it was instantaneous. From 
the depths of her there rose up fresh in its original vigor, 
never having been dulled by a single enforced compliance 
with a convention running counter to a principle, the most 
irresistible instinct against concealment. She did not argue ; 
she could not. She could only say with a breathless cer- 
tainty against which there was no holding out: "Judith 
must know ! Judith must know ! " 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, alarmed by the prospect of a 
passage-at-arms, decreed quietly that they should both 
sleep on the question and take it up the next morning. Syl- 
via had not slept. She had lain in her bed, wide-eyed; a 
scries of pictures passing before her eyes with the unr 
natural vividness of hallucinations. These pictures were 
not only of Arnold, of Arnold again, of Arnold and Judith. 
There were all sorts of odd bits of memories — a conversa- 
tion overheard years before, between her father and Law- 
rence, when Lawrence was a little, little boy. He had 
asked — it was like Lawrence's eerie ways — apropos of noth- 
ing at all, " What sort of a man was Aunt Victoria's hus- 
band?" 

His father had said, "A rich man, very rich." This 
prompt appearance of readiness to answer had silenced the 
child for a moment: and then (Sylvia could see his thio 
little hands patting down the sand-cake he was making) 
he had persisted, " What kind of a rich man ? " His father 
had said, ** Well, he was bald — quite bald — Lawrence, come 
run a race with me to the woodshed." Sylvia now, ten 
years later, wondered why her father had evaded. What 
kind of a man had Arnold's father been ? 

But chiefly she braced herself for the struggle with Aunt 
Victoria in the morning. It came to her in fleeting glimpses 
that Aunt Victoria would be only human if she resented 
with some heat this entire disregard of her wishes ; that the 
discussion might very well end in a quarrel, and that a 
quarrel would mean the end of Lydford with all that Lyd- 
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ford nwant now and potentially. But this pcrcepUon was 
swept out of sight, like evcrythinf: cUe. in ttie linglc- 
ne^ of her conviction : " Jndiih must know I Judith moM. 
know ! " 

There was, however, no struggle with Aunt Viclaria in 
the morning. Mrs. Marsliall-Smith, encounlering the sunc 
passionate outcry, recognized aa irresistible force wbco the 
encountered it; recognized it. in fact, soon enough to aroid 
the long-drawn-out acrimony of discussion into whkh a 
less intelligent woman would inevitably have pf unfed; 
recognized it almost, but not quite, in lime to shut off fron 
Sylvia's later meditations certain startling vtstat dows 
which she had now only fleeting glimpses. " Very wcU, 
my dear," said Mrs. Marshall -Smith, her cherished darity 
always unclouded by snull resentments, — "very well, we wil 
trust in your judgment rather than my own. I doo't pre- 
tend to understand present-day girls, though I manage to 
be very fond of one of them. Judith is your sitter. YoB 
will do, of course, what you think is right. It means, ol 
course, Judith being what she is, itiat she will uutantlf 
cast him off; and Arnold being what he is, that means that 
he will drink himself into delirium tremens in six mnwthfc 
His father . . ." She stopped short, closing with sane 
haste the door to a vista, and poured herself another cap 
of colTee. They were having breakfast in her room, botk 
ID negligee and lacy caps, two singularly handsome r^ 
resenlatives of difTering generations. Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
looked calm, Sylvia extremely agilatc<). Sbe had been 
awake at the early hour of deadly pale dawn wlien a swift, 
long-barreled car had drawn up under the porte-cochere and 
Arnold had been taken away under the guard of a iliort, 
broad, brawny man with dtsproportinnalcly long atinL 
She was not able to swallow a mouthful of breakfast. 

During the night, she had not looked an inch br)-nn<I her 
biind passion of insistence. Now that Aunt \'iaoria 
yielded with so disoonccrting a suddenness, she faced with 
a pang what lay be)-ond. " Oh, Judith wtruMo't cast bin 
off I She loves him to I She'll give him a cbaoce. Yon 
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don't know Judith. She doesn't care about many things, 
but she gives herself up absolutely to those that do matter to 
her. She adores Arnold! It fairly frightened me to see 
how she was burning up when he was near. She'll insist 
on his reforming, of course — she ought to — ^but " 

" Suppose he doesn't reform to suit her," suggested Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith, stirring her coflfee. " He's been reformed 
at intervals ever since he was fifteen. He never could stay 
through a whole term in any decent boys' school." Here 
was a vista, ruthlessly opened. Sylvia's eyes looked down 
it and shuddered. " Poor Arnold ! " she said under her 
breath, pushing away her untasted cup. 

" I'm dull enough to find you take an odd way to show 
your sympathy for him," murmured Mrs. Marshall-Smithy 
with none of the acidity the words themselves seemed to 
indicate. She seemed indeed genuinely perplexed. " It's 
not been exactly a hilarious element in my life either. But 
I've always tried to hold on to Arnold. I thought it my 
duty. And now, since Felix Morrison has found this excel- 
lent specialist for me, it's much easier. I telegraph to him 
and he comes at once and takes Arnold back to his sani- 
tarium, till he's himself again." For the first time in weeks 
Morrison's name brought up between them no insistently 
present, persistently ignored shadow. The deeper shadow 
now blotted him out. 

" But Aunt Victoria, it's for Judith to decide. 5**^*11 do 
the right thing." 

" Sometimes people are thrown by circumstances into a 
situation where they wouldn't have dreamed of putting 
themselves — and yet they rise to it and conquer it," philos- 
ophized Aunt Victoria. " Life takes hold of us with strong 
hands and makes us greater than we thought. Judith will 
mean to do the right thing. If she were married, she'd 
haz*e to do it! It seems to me a great responsibility you 
take, Sylvia — you may, with the best of intentions in the 
world, be ruining the happiness of two lives." 

Sylvia got up, her eyes red with unshed tears. It was 
not the first time that morning. " It's all too horrible," she 
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murmured. " But I haveo't any right to cooceal U I 
Juilith." 

Her cyts were still red when, au bour later, the stepped 
into the room again and sail), " I've mailed iL** 

Her auni, still in lavender silk negligee, to far pro- 
gressed towards the day's toilet as to have her hair care- 
fully dre&sed. loclced up from the Rft-ue BUut, and nodded. 
(Her expression was one of ciuicl self-posscssioo- 

SyUna came closer to ber and sat down on a stnishl- 
backed chair. She was dressed for the mreei, and halted, as 
though she herself had p>ne out to mail the letter. " And 
now, Tanline," she sairl, with the resolute air of one broach- 
tug a difficult subject, " I think I ought to be plannlc^ lo 
go home very soon." It was a momentous speech, and 
a momentous pause followed it. It bad occurred to Sylvia, 
still shaken with the struggle over the question of secrecy, 
that she could, in decency, only offer to take her«ll away. 
after so violently antagonizing ber boslcss. She realiiH 
with what crude intolerance she had attacked the otbcr 
woman's position, 1k>w absolnlHy with claw and lakra tbe 
had demolisficd it. She smarted with the sense that she had 
seemed oblivious of an " obligation." She detested llic 
•ense of obligation. And having become aware of a ( fctl. , 
due her dignity, she had paid it hastily, on the in 
tbe mnmcnl. Etut as the words still echoed in the air, \ 
was struck lo see how absolutely her immediate fuun 
her future, pcrJiaps. depended on the outcome <' * 
versation »hc herself liad begun. She IwAed fi 
aunt, trying to prepare herself for anylhin^. 
not prepared for what Mrs. Marshall-Smith tfiJI 

She swept (he magazine from ber lap to l' 
held out her arms to Sylvia. " I had hoped — I' I 
you were lupfiy — with me." she said, and in I 
that change of quality, that tremor of sincerity i 
bad always fouml profoundly moving. Tlte g 
come with astonijhmcni and remorse — and im 
She ran to her, *" Oh, I am ! I am I I was only II 
Ttc gone against jrour judgment" Her nervn. i 
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witli the sleepless night and the strain of writing the dread- 
ful letter to Judith, gave way. She broke into sobs. Sht 
put her arms tightly around her aunt's beautiful neck and 
laid her head on her shoulder, weeping, her heart swelling, 
her tnind in a whirling mass of disconnected impressions. 
Arnold — Judith . . . how strange it was that Aunt Vic- 
toria really cared for her — did she really care for Aunt 
Victoria or only admire her? — did she really care for any- 
body, since she was agreeing to stay longer away from her 
father and mother? — how good it would be not to have 
to give up Helene's services — what a heartless, materialistic 
girl she was — she cared for nothing but luxury and money 
— she would be going abroad now to Paris — Austin Page — 
he had kissed her hand . . . and yet she felt that he saw 
through her, saw through her mean little devices and strata- 
gems — how astonishing that he should be so very, very 
rich — it seemed that a very, very rich man ought to be 
differetit from other men — his powers were so unnaturally 
great — girls could not feel naturally about him . . . And 
all the while that these varying reflections passed at light- 
ning speed through her mind, her nervous sobs were con- 
tinuing. 

Aunt Victoria taking them, naturally enough, as signs 
of continued remorse, lifted her out of this supposed slough 
of despond with affectionate peremptoriness. "Don't feel 
so badly about it, darling. We won't have any more talk 
for the present about differing judgments, or of going 
away, or of anything uncomfortable " ; and in this way, with 
nothing clearly understood, on a foundation indeed of mis- 
understanding, the decision was made, in the haphazard 
fashion which characterizes most human decisions. 

The rest of the month was no more consecutive or logical. 
Into the midst of the going-away confusion of a household 
about to remove itself half around the world, into a house 
distracted with packing, cheerless with linen-covers, deso- 
late with rolled-up rugs and cold lunches and half-packed 
tininks, came, in a matter-of-fact manner characteristic of 
its writer, Judith's answer to Sylvia's letter. Sylvia opened 
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it, shrinking and fearful of what she n-ould read. She W^^ 
in the days since hers had been sent, ima^^ined Jtulith't u- 
swer in every possible furm ; but never in any form nmoUij 
resembling what Jmlith wrote. Tlie letter italcii in Judith's 
concise style that of course she agreed with Sylvia that there 
should be no secrets between belroihed lovers, nor, in ihi» 
case, were Uicrc any. Arnold bad told her, the evening be- 
fore she left Lydford, that he had inherited an ilcoboUc 
tendency from his father. She had been in cnmanmicatioa 
with a great specialist in Wisconsin about the case. She 
knew of the s.imiarium lo which Arnold had been taken and 
dill not like il. The medical treatment there was not serioot. 
She hoped soon lu have him Irxnsfcrreil lo the are of Dr. 
Rivctlal. If Arnold's general constitution were still sound, 
there was every probability of a cure. Doctors knew » 
much more alK>ut that sort of thing than they used lo. Had 
Sylvia heard tliat Madame La Rik was not a bit well, thai 
old trouble with her heart, only worse? They'd been 
obliged to hire a maid — how in the world were the La Roes 
going to exist on American cooking? Cousin Famelia said 
she could cure Madame with some SanopractJc nonsense, a 
new fad that Cousin Parnelia had taken up lately. Pro- 
fessor Kennc<ty had been elected vice-president of ibe 
American Mathematical Association, and it was funny to 
sec him try to pretend that he wasn't pleased. Mother's 
garden this autumn was . . . 

"Wtll!" ejaculated Sylvia, stopping short. Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith had stop|>e<l (o listen in tlic midst of the ex- 
hausting toil of telling Hclene which dresses to pack and 
whkh to leave hanging in the Lydford house. She now 
resumed her labors untlaggingly, waving away to the closet 
a mauve satin, and beckoning into a trunk a (avnrite black- 
and-white chilTtin. To Sylvia she said. " Now 1 know 
exactly how a balloon feels when it is pricked." 

Sylvia agreed ruefully. " I might have known Judith 
would manage to make me feci Hat if I gut wrought up ibont 
it. She hates a fuss oiade over anything, and she can al- 
ways take j-ou down if you make one." She remcmbcscd 
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with a singular feeling of discomfiture the throbbing 
phrases of her letter, written under the high pressure of 
the quarrel with Aunt Victoria. She could almost see the 
expression of austere distaste in the stem young beauty of 
Judith's face. Judith was always making her appear foolish ! 

" We were both of us," commented Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
dryly, " somewhat mistaken about the degree of seriousness 
with which Judith would take the information." 

Sylvia forgot her vexation and sprang loyally to Judith's 
defense. " Why, of course she takes it like a trained nurse, 
like a doctor — feels it a purely medical affair — as I suppose 
it is. We might have known she'd feel that way. But as 
to how she really feels inside, personally, you can't tell 
anything by her letter ! You probably couldn't tell anything 
by her manner if she were here. You never can. She may 
be simply wild about a thing inside, but you'd never guess." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith ventured to express some skepticism 
as to the existence of volcanic feelings always so sedulously 
concealed. " After all, can you be so very sure that she is 
ever 'simply wild' if she never shows anything?" 

" Oh, you're sure, all right, if you've lived with her — ^you 
feel it. And then, after about so long a time of keeping it 
down, she breaks loose and does something awful, that I'd 
never have the nerve to do, and tears into flinders anything 
she doesn't think is right. Why, when we were little girls 
and went to the public schools together, two of our little 
playmates, who turned out to have a little negro blood, 
we . . ." Sylvia stopped, suddenly warned by some in- 
stinct that Aunt Victoria would not be a sympathetic lis- 
tener to that unforgotten episode of her childhood, that epi- 
sode which had seemed to have no consequences, no sequel, 
but which ever since that day had insensibly affected the 
course of her growth, like a great rock fallen into the 
current of her life. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, deliberating with bated breath be- 
tween broadcloth and blue panama, did not notice the 
pause. She did, however, add a final comment on the 
matter, some moments later, when she observed, "How 
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may girt in her senses can go on studying, when ihe's en- 
gaged to a man who neeOs her tu much as Amoid needi 
Judilhl" To whicti Sylvia answered irrelevantly with a 
thought which hail just struck her ihnilingly, " Bni ho* per- 
fectly fine of Arnold to tell her himself I " 

" She must have hypnotized him," said Mrs. ManhaK- 
Smith with conviction, " but then I don't pretend to under- 
stand the ways of young people nowadays." She was now 
forty-livr, in the full Moom of a rarely prcscrred beanty. and 
could afford to make rcnurks about Ihc younger gcneraticB. 
" At any rale." she went on, " it is a comfort to know that 
Judith has set her hand lo the wheel. 1 have not in year* 
crossed the ocean with so much peace of mind about Arnold 
as I shall have this lime," said his siepmalbcr. " No, li 
that blue voile. Helen*, tlie collar never fitted." 

" Oh, he doesn't spend the winters to Paris with ] 
•skeil Sylvia. 

" He's been staying here in Lydford of late— erazfj 
it sounds. He was simply so bored that be couldn't t' 
of anything else lo do. He has, besides, an absurd t 
that he enjoys it nwre in winter than in summer. Me s , 
the native* arc to be seen then. He's been here from Ui 
childhood. He knows a good many of them, I suppose. 
Now. Helcne, let's see the gloves and hats." 

It came over Sylvia with a passing sense of great strange- 
ness that she Iiad been in this s|iot for four months and. 
with the exccfXion of the men at the fite, she bad not met. 
had not spoken to, had not even consdously seen a stnglt 
inhabitant of tlie place. 

And in the end, she went away in precisely the same statt 
of ignorance On Ihc day they drove lo the sUtion she did, 
intleed, give ooe fleeting glimpse over the edge of bet nar- 
row prison-house of sdf-centercd interest. Surrounded b; 
a great many slrajipcd and buckled pieces of baggage, with 
Htitee. faKinatingly ugly in her serf's uniform, holding 
the black leather bag conuimng Aunt Mrtorta's jewels, ihcy 
passed along the street for the last time, under the great 
«lau already almost wintry with their bare boughs. Nov 
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that it was too late, Sylvia felt a momentary curiosity 
about the unseen humanity which had been so near her 
all the summer. She looked out curiously at the shabby 
vehicles (it seemed to her that there were more of them than 
in the height of the season), at the straight-standing, plainly 
dressed, briskly walking women and children (there seemed 
to be a new air of life and animation about the street now 
that most of the summer cottages were empty), and at the 
lounging, indifferent, powerfully built men. She wondered, 
for a moment, what they were like, with what fortitude their 
eager human hearts bore the annual display of splendor they 
might never share. They looked, in that last glimpse, some- 
how quite strong, as though they would care less than she 
would in their places. Perhaps they were only hostile, not 
envious. 

" I dare say," said Aunt Victoria, glancing out at a buck- 
board, very muddy as to wheels, crowded with children, 
" that it's very forlorn for the natives to have the life all 
go out of the village when the summer people leave. They 
must feel desolate enough ! " 

Sylvia wondered. 

The last thing she saw as the train left the valley was the 
upland pass between Windward and Hemlock mountains. 
It brought up to her the taste of black birch, the formidably 
dean smell of yellow soap, and the rush of stumner wind 
past her ears. 
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^Y were to sail on Ihe Sjd, and ever since Ibe big 
,^__ _ invitation had come it had been a forejfone concla- 
sion, conceded with no need for wounding words, thiit there 
was no way out of attending the Somincrville-Morriwn wed> 
^H ding on the 2ist. They kept, of course, no constrained 
^^B silence aluul it. Aunt Victoria delciled the awkwardness 
^^P of Dot mentioning difRcult subjects as heartily as ibe did 
^^ the mention of Ihcm ; and as the tree load evolve* a skin 
to answer his needs, she tiad evolved a method all ber own 
of turning her back squarely on both horns of a dilemma. 
No, lliere was no silence about the wedding, only about the 
possibility tbat it might be an ordeal, or that the ordeal 
might be avoided. It could not be a%'oided. T^ere was 
aolhing to be said on ttiat point Bui there was much talk, 
during the few days of their stay in Xew YoHc, abonl the 
clabonle preparations for the cerenwny. Morrison, who 
came to see them in their temporary quarters, kepi np a 
what satirical re^rart as to the magnificence of the pcrft 
ante, and on tlie one occasion wtien they went to tec Mi 
they found her flushed, excited, ultcriy incixisccutive, 
tracted by a million details, and accepting ihe sitoalion 
the normal one for a bride-to-be. There were hean-fcarcfa- 
ings as lo loilcts to match the grandeur of the occasion ; and 
later satisfaction with the moss-green chifTon for Sylvia and 
violet -colored vch-ct for her aunt. There were comsultatiooa 
about the present Aunt Victoria was to send from them both, 
a wonderfully expensive, newly patented, leather traveting- 
case for a car, guaranteed to hold less to the square Inch and 
pound than any other sittular, heavy, gold-mounted 
Mrs. ManhaU-Smilh told Morriioo 
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this connection, that she had tried to select a present which 
Molly herself would enjoy. 

" Am I not to have a present myself? " asked Morrison. 
" Something that you selected expressly for me ? " 

" No," said Sylvia, dropping the sugar into his tea with 
deliberation. " You are not to have any present for your- 
self." 

She was guiltily conscious that she was thinking of a 
certain scene in **The Golden Bowl," a scene in which a 
wedding present figures largely ; and when, a moment later, 
he said, " I have a new volume of Henry James I'd like 
to loan you," she knew that the same scene had been in his 
head. She would not look at him lest she read in his eyes 
that he had meant her to know. As she frequently did in 
those days, she rose, and making an excuse of a walk in 
the park, took herself off. 

She was quite calm during this period, her mind full of 
trivial things. She had the firm conviction that she was 
living in a dream, \that nothing of what was happening was 
irrevocable. And besides, as at Lydford, for much of the 
day, she was absorbed in the material details of her life, 
being rubbed and dressed and undressed, and adorned and 
fed and catered to. They were spending the few days be- 
fore sailing in a very grand hotel, overlooking Central Park. 
Sylvia had almost every day the thought that she herself 
was now in the center of exactly the same picture in which, 
as a child, she had enviously watched Aunt Victoria. She 
adored every detail of it. It was an opening-out, even from 
the Lydford life. She felt herself expanding like a dried 
sponge placed in water, to fill every crack and crevice of 
the luxurious habits of life. The traveling along that road 
is always swift ; and Sylvia's feet were never slow. During 
the first days in Vermont, it had seemed a magnificence to 
her that she need never think of dish-washing or bed- 
making. By this time it seemed quite natural to her that 
Helene drew and tempered the water for her bath, and put 
on her stockings. Occasionally she noticed with a little sur- 
prise that she seemed to have no more free time than in the 
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laborious life of La Chance ; tnit for tiie most part she threw 
out, iti all liatle, innumerable greedy roo!-tendrils into tht 
Burchargcd richness of her new soil and scat up a nak 
growlh of ca»eful actiuicscemre in redundance. 

The wedding was quite as grand as the Sommcmlleft had 

tried to make it. The street was crowde<I vrilli starinj;, cuii- 

ous, uninvited people on cither »idc »f the church, and 

p-ivbcn the carriage containing the bride drove up, the sorfc 

I forward to see her was as fierce as though the had been 

ladefaultingbanlc-presidentbeinglakcn to prison. Tbepoliei 

I bad to inienene. The interior, fcm and orchid swatli ^~ 

I very dimly lighted by rich purple stained glass and a 

f cratic dripping wax candles instead of the more convei 

electric imitations, was munnuroos with the 

throbtring notes of a great organ and with the discreet 1 

tones of llie invited guests as they speculated about 1 

relative ages and fortunes of the bride and bridegroom. ~ 

chancel was filled with a vested choir which, singing and 

carrying a cross, advanced down the aisle to meet the 

bridal party. Molly, who had not been in a church sinct 

I ber childhood, had needed to be coached over and over 

|aigain in the ins and outs of the complicated service. 

Syivia, seated several guesta away from the aiale. nw 

I little of the procession as it went up into the chonceL 

I caught a glimpse of a misty mass of white and, beside it, i 

Wr. .S<immcr\'ille's profile, very white and ncrvotu a _ 

tcnnined. She did not at that time sec the bridcgroooi I 

mil. The cercmnnj-, which took place far within the c" 

Iwat long and interspersed with music from the i 
Sylvia, feeling very queer and callous, as though, ander iff' 
anxtthclic, she were watching with entire unconcern the 
amputation of one of her limbs, fell to observing the people 
about her. The woman in front of her leaned agaifttt 1' 
pew and brought her broad, well-fed back close i 
Sylvia's eyes, ft was covered with as many layers l 
worm in a cocoon. Htcre were beads on lace, the Uee -I 
cnuted on otlier lace, chifTon, fisl]-nei. a dimly seen Stiof 
tttiD, cut in points, and, lower down, an inviiible fottoda- 
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tion of taffeta. Through the interstices there gleamed a 
rerelation of the back itself, fat, white, again like a worm in 
a cocoon. 

Sylvia began to plan out a comparison of dress with 
architecture, bringing out the insistent tendency in both to 
the rococo, to the burying of structural lines in ornamen- 
tation. The cuff, for instance, originally intended to pro- 
tect the skin from contact with unwashable fabrics, de- 
generated into a mere bit of " trinuning," which has lost 
all its meaning, which may be set anywhere on the sleeve. 
Like a strong hand about her throat came the knowledge 
that she was planning to say all this to please Felix Morri- 
son, who was now within fifty feet of her, being married 
to another woman. 

She flamed to fever and chilled again to her queer absence 
of spirit. . . . There was a chorister at the end of the line 
near her, a pale young man with a spiritual face who 
chanted his part with shining rapt eyes. While he sang he 
slipped his hand under his white surplice and took out his 
watch. Still singing " Glory be to the Father, the Soh, and 
the Holy Ghost," he cast a hasty eye on the watch and 
frowned impatiently. He was evidently afraid the business 
in hand would drag along and make him late to another 
appointment, " is now and ever shall be, world with- 
out end. Amen ! " he sang fervently. Sylvia repressed an 
hysterical desire to laugh. 

The ceremony was over; the air in the building beat 
wildly against the walls, the stained-glass windows, and 
the ears of the worshipers in the excited tumult of the 
A^edding-march ; the procession began to leave the chancel. 
This time Sylvia caught one clear glimpse of the prin- 
cipals, but it meant nothing to her. They looked like wax 
effigies of themselves, self-conscious, posed, emptied of their 
personalities by the noise, the crowds, the congestion of 
ceremony. The idea occurred to Sylvia that they looked 
as though they had taken in as little as she the signifi- 
cance of what had happened. The people about her 
were moving in relieved restlessness after the long ink- 
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I mobility of the w«dding. The woman next her went 

I- on her knees for a devout period, her face in her white 

I gloves. Wlicn siic rose, she said earnestly to her cofn- 
panion, " Do you know if I had to choose one hat-tiinmimg 
for all Uie rest of my life, I shoultl make it small pink R»e« 
in clusters. It's perfectly miraculous how, with black chif- 
fon, they ttevcr go out!" She settled in place the frcai 
duster of costly violets at her breast which she seemed li> 
have exuded like some natural secretion of her plump and 
expensive person. " Why don't they let us out ! " she said 
complainingly. 

A young man. one of those born to be a wedding usher, 
now came swiftly up the aisle on patent leather feel and 
untied with pearl-gray fingers the great while satin rihboa 
I which restrained Ihcm in the pew. Sylvia caught her aunt's 
I eye on her, its anxiety rather less well hidden than una!. 
[ Wi:h no cfTort at all the girl achieved a flashing smile. It 
I was not hard. She felt quite numb. She had been prcst.x' 
I only during one or two painful, quickly passed moments. 

But the reception at the house, the big, old-fasliioned, 
\ rich Sommerville liouse, was more of an ordeal. 
I was the sight of the bride and groom in the rccciviag- 
oow no longer bidly executed graven images, but 
themselves — Molly starry-eyed, triumphant, astonial 
beautiful, her husband distinguished, ugly, setf-pouessed, 
easily the most interesting personality in the ttvjtn: there 
was the difficult moment of the prcseniar. ' ' T 

with Felix, the rapturous vague kits fro: * 

too uplifted to have any idea as to the i: ' << 

people <letiling before her; then the pii:.^.. ,; - ■ ,he 

throng, the eating and drinking and talking with acqtuini- 
ances from the Lydford summer colony, o( whom there 
were naturally a large assortment. Sylvia had a growing 
sense of pain, which was becoming acute when across the 
iwun she taw Molly, in a lull o{ arrivals, look up to her 
husband and receive fmra him a smiling, intimate lcxd( of 
possession. Why. they were marriedl It was dooel 
The delicate food in Sylvia's mouth lumed to aibct. 
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Mrs. Marshall-Smith's voice, almost fluttered, almost 
(for her) excited, came to her ears: ** Sylvia — here is Mr. 
Page! And he's just told me the most delightful news, 
that he's decided to run over to Paris for a time this fall." 

" I hope Miss Marshall will think that Paris will be big 
enough for all of us ? " asked Austin Page, fixing his re- 
markably clear eyes on the girl. 

She made a great effort for self-possession. She turned 
her back on the receiving-line. She held out her hand 
cordially. " I hope Paris will be quite, quite small, so that 
we shall all see a great deal of each other/' she said warmly. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV 
SYLVIA TELLS THE TRUTH 
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TiiEV left Mrs. Marshall-Smilh with a book, seated on ■ 
little yellow-painted iron cbair. the fifteen-centime kind, at 
the top of the great flight of stcpB Icadini; down to the wide 
green expand of the Tapis Vcn. She was altcnuldjr 
reading Iluj-snuns' higiily imaginative idas no Gothic 

calhetlrnls, and Iclting her ejes siray up ^-'^ -' ■'— ^'^r.g 

facade of the great Louis. !lcr powers ' : i- 

tion seemed to lie proof against this ex- re 

of impressions. She had insijlcd lliat ^Uc ■r]y 

happy liicre in the sun, for an hour at luit, csp«ciklty if 
she were left in solitude with her \kioW. On which inlinia- 
tion Sylvia and Page had ftlrolled ofT to do some exploring. 
It was 3 siluaiton which a tiKinth of similar arrangeoienti 
bad made very familiar to them. 

" No, I don't know Versailles very well," he said in an- 
swer to her ((urstion, " ttut I Wlicve the garderts back of the 
Grand and Petit Trianon arc more interesting than these 
near the Chateau itself. The conscientiousnesa with which 
they're kept up is not ciuite so formidable.'* 

So tiiey walked down the side of Ihc Grand Canal, ad- 
miring the rather pensive beauty of the late NoTcmber 
wooils. and talking, as was the proper ihimv iil-v.t ihr pr«i 
Louis and hii court, and how they b(i<' > 

of gilded, carded wall ornamentation. . -v 

weren't as bad as some orher*. Tbc> ■ ■ e 

crofs-arm of the Canal towards the GicaC Triaii'-ii, ilicy 
talked, aRain duiiiully in the spirit of the place, about 
Madame de Mainlcnoo. They ditifcfTtl no this subject jo*t 
cnounh to enjoy diieiisting iu I*3f;^ averred Ibat the whole 
affair had always passed bis comprcbcnuon, " — what that 
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case-loving, vain, indulgent, trivial-minded grandson of 
Henri Quatre could ever have seen for all those years ia 
that stiff, prim, cold old school-ma'am " 

But Sylvia shook her head. " I know how he felt. He 
had to have her, once he*d found her. She was the only 
person in all his world he could depend on." 

" Why not depend on himself? " Page asked. 

" Oh, he couldn't ! He couldn't ! She had character and 
he hadn't." 

"What do you mean by character?" he challenged her. 

" It's what I haven't ! " she said. 

He attempted a chivalrous exculpation. " Oh, if you 
mean by character such hard, insensitive lack of imagination 
as Madame de Maintenon's " 

" No, not that," said Sylvia. " You know what I mean by 
character as well as I." 

By the time they were back of the Little Trianon, this 
beginning had led them naturally enough away from the 
frivolities of historical conversation to serious considera- 
tions, namely themselves. The start had been a reminiscence 
of Sylvia's, induced by the slow fall of golden leaves from 
the last of the birches into the still water of the lake in 
the midst of Marie Antoinette's hamlet. They stopped on 
an outrageously rustic bridge, constructed quite in the arti- 
ficially rural style of the place, and, leaning on the railing, 
watched in a fascinated silence the quiet, eddying descent 
of the leaves. There was not a breath of wind. The leaves 
detached themselves from the tree with no wrench. They 
loosened their hold gradually, gradually, and finally out of 
sheer fullness of maturity floated down to their graves with 
a dreamy content. 

" I never happened to see that effect before," said Page. 
" I supposed leaves were detached only by wind. It's aston- 
ishingly peaceful, isn't it ? " 

'* I saw it once before," said Sylvia, her eyes fixed on the 
noiseless arabesques traced by the leaves in their fall — ** at 
home in La Chance. I'll never forget it." She spoke in a 
low tone as though not to break the charmed silence about 




rhcm, and, upon his asking; her for the tncidott, ihev 
almost in a murmur : " It isn't a story you could poutblj 
understand. You've never beta poor. Hut 111 leQ joo if 
y&u like. I've talked to you such a lot about borne and the 
queer people we know — rlid I ever mention Coutin Par* 
nelia? She's a distant cousin of my mother's, a queer 
woman who lost her husband and three children in a irun- 
wreck years ago, and has been a little bit crazy ever sJnre 
She has always woni, for instance, exactly the same kind of 
clothes, hat and everything, that she had on, tlie day the 
news was brought to her. The Spiritualists got hold of her 
then, and she's been one herself for ever so lon^; — tabte- 
rapping — planchclle- writing — all the horrid rest of it. atul 
the makes a little money by being a "medium" for igno- 
rant people. But she hardly cams enough that way to keep 
her from starving, and Mother has for ever so long helped 
her out 

*' Well, there was a chance to buy a liny house and lot for 
her — two hundred and twenty dollars. It waji just a two- 
roomed cottage, but it would be a roof over her head m 
least. She is getting old and ought to have somclhinc to 
fall back on. Mother called us all toi^ther and said thia 
would be a way to help provide for Cousin Pamclia's old 
age. Father never could bear her (he's so hanl on ii^norani. 
■uperstitious people), hut he always does what Mother 
diinks best, so he said he'd give up the new lypewntcr he'd 
been hoping to buy. Mother gave up her ciiicken money 
ahc'd l)ccn pulling by for some new mse-tiushes, and she 
loves her roses too! Judith gave what she'd earned pick> 
ing raspberries, and I— oh, how I hated to dn it 1 but I warn 
ashamed nut to-— I gave what I'd saved up for my lutdom 
nit. Lawrence just stuck it out that he hated CoouB 
Paraelia and he wouldn't give a bil. Out he was so tittf* 
that he only had thirty cents or something like that in a ti* 
hank, so it didn't matter. When we put it all together it 
wasn't nearly enough of course, and wc look the rest out of 
«ar own little family savings-bank rainy-day savings aa4 
feo^ght the tiny house and lot. Father wanted to ' ssrpriM ' 
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Cousin Pamelia with the deed. He wanted to lay it under 
some flowers in a basket, or slip it into her pocket, or send 
it to her with some eggs or something. But Mother — it 
was so like her! — the first time Cousin Pamelia happened 
to come to the house, Mother picked up the deed from her 
desk and said offhand, * Oh, Parnelia, we bought the little 
Garens house for you,' and handed her the paper, and went 
to talking about cutworms or Bordeaux mixture." 

Page smiled, appreciative of the picture. " I see her. I 
see your mother — Vermont to the core." 

" Well, it was only about two weeks after that, I was 
practising and Mother was rubbing down a table she was 
fixing over. Nobody else happened to be at home. Cousin 
Pamelia came in, her old battered black straw hat on one 
ear as usual. She was all stirred up and pleased about a 
new * method ' of using planchette. You know what 
planchette is, don't you? The little heart-shaped piece of 
wood spiritualists use, with a pencil fast to it, to take down 
their silly * messages.' Some spiritualistic fake was visiting 
town conducting seances and he claimed he'd discovered 
some sort of method for inducing greater receptivity — or 
something like that. I don't know anything about spiritual- 
ism but little tags I've picked up from hearing Cousin 
Parnelia talk. Anyway, he was ' teaching ' other mediums 
for a big price. And it came out that Cousin Pamelia had 
mortgaged the house for more than it was worth, and had 
used the money to take those * lessons.' I couldn't believe 
it for a minute. When I really understood what she'd 
done, I was so angry I felt like smashing both fists down 
on the piano keys and howling ! I thought of my blue cor- 
duroy I'd given up — I was only fourteen and just crazy 
about clothes. Mother was sitting on the floor, scraping 
away at the table-leg. She got up, laid down her sandpaper, 
and asked Cousin Pamelia if she'd excuse us for a few 
minutes. Then she took me by the hand, as though I was 
a little girl. I felt like one too, I felt almost frightened by 
Mother's face, and »» both marched out of the house. She 
didn't say a wor ' dawn to our swinuning-hole 
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in the river. There is a hig maple-tree Icantne over AH. 
It was a perfectly breattilcss natumn day like this, «nd the 
tree was .ihc'Jding it* kaves like iKal Mmh, just j'eatly. 
slowly, steadily letting them go down tnlo the still «ra(c7- 
We sat down on the t»nk an^t watched them. The air ni 
(uU of ihcm, yet all so (juiet, without any hurry. The water 
was red witli them, they floated down on our sboalders, oa 
our heads, in our laps — not a sound — so peaceful— lo caha-- 
to perfect. It was lilfe the andante of the Kreoticr. 

" I knew what Mother wanted, lo pn - -— i.^;,.™ -r^^ 
with Coustti Pan>e!ia. And she was. 1 1 *r 

fact, like somthody in church. 1 fdt ii r iJa 

an E string that's been pulletl too high, . , ,. -tto 

tunc when you turn the peg. But I didn't ^.m: m iccl u. I 
xvanted to hale Cousin Pamelia. I thougl)! it was awfoUy 
hani in Mother not to want us to hare even tlte latisfactioa 
of haling Cousin Pamdia! I tried to go on doing iL I 
remcnibcr I cried a lillle. But Mother never said a word — 
just ut there in that quiet autumn sunshine, watching th* 
leaves falling — falling — and I had lo do as she did. Aai 
by and tiy I felt, just as she did, thai Cousin {^amelia mt 
only a very snull part of something vtry big. 

"\\'hcn we went in. Mother's face was just as it alway* 
was, and we cot < 'ousin Paroelia a cop of tea and gave bcr 
part of a boiled ham to take home and a doiea cgga lod 
a loaf of graham bread, jusi as though nothing had hap- 
pened." 

She stopped speaking. There was no sound at all b«t the 
tklicate. forlorn whisper of the leaves. 

" Tliat is a very fine story I " uid P»!^ finally. He tpcJn 
with a mea«ircd. emphatic, almost solcm-i accent 

■."■■'< '■yU-i:! a link 



" Ves, it's a very fine storj-,' 
wtetfully. " It's finer as a sti.r^ 
was years before I could look i 
tog stirred up. I really caretl : 
did n'lout ihat stupid, ignorant • 

cheerful giver the Lord loves. He didn't lect tntich aSectioa 
, for « 
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They began to retrace their steps. " You gave up the blue 
corduroy," he commented as they walked on, "and you 
didn't scold your silly old kinswoman." 

" That's only because Mother hypnotized me. She has 
character. I did it as Louis signed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, because Madame de Maintenon thought 
he ought to." 

" But she couldn't hypnotize your brother Lawrence, al- 
thought he was so much younger. He didn't give up his 
thirty-seven cents. I think you're bragging without cause if 
you claim any engaging and picturesque absence of char- 
acter." 

" Oh, Lawrence — ^he's different ! He's extraordinary ! 
Sometimes I think he is a genius. And it's Judith who 
hypnotizes him. She supplies his character." 

They emerged into an opening and walked in silence for 
some moments towards the Grand Trianon. 

" You're lucky, very lucky," commented Page, " to have 
such an ample supply of character in the family. I'm an 
only child. There's nobody to give me the necessary hypo- 
dermic supply of it at the crucial moments." He went on, 
turning his head to look at the Great Trianon, very mel- 
low in the sunshine. " It's my belief, however, that 
at the crucial moments you have plenty of it of your 



own." 



<( 



That's a safe guess I " said Sylvia ironically, ** since there 
never have been any crucial moments in a life so uninter- 
estingly eventless as mine. I wonder what I would do," 
she mused. " My own conviction is that — suppose I'd 
lived in the days of the Reformation — in the days of Christ 
— in the early Abolition days " She had an instant cer- 
tainty : '* Oh, I have been entirely on the side of whatever 
was smooth, and elegant, and had amenity — I'd have hated 
the righteous side ! " 

Page did not look very deeply moved by this revelation 
of depravity. Indeed, he smiled rather amusedly at her, 
and changed the subject. ** You said a moment ago that I 
couldn't understand^ because I'd always had money. Isn't 
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it a bit paradoxical to say that the people who bavcn*t « 
thing arc the only ones who Iciuiw anything about it f " 

" But you couldn't realize what hsimp the money meant 
to m. You can't know what the absence of money can do 
to a life." 

" I can know." said Page, " what the presence o( it can- 
not do for a life." His accent unplied rather sadly thai the 
omissions were considerable. 

" Oh, of course, of course," Sylvia agreed, " There's any 
amount it can't do. After you have it, you most get ttK 
other thrngs loo." 

He brought his eyn dowo to her from a roving qttest 
among the lops of the trees. " It seems to me you wan t * 
great deal," he said quiizically. ^^H 

" Yes, I do," she admitted. " But T doo't see thai ^^M 
have any call to object to my wanting it. You don't l^^| 
to wi&li for cvcr)-ihing at once. You have it already." 

He received this into one of his thotightful silences, but 
presently it brought him to a standstill. Tlicy were within 
sight of the Grand Canal again, looking down from Ibe 
terrace of the Trianon. He leaned against the marble 
balustrade and thrust his hands dce^i into his pockets. His 
clear eyes were clouded. He looked profoundly grave. " I 
am thirty-two years old." he said, " aiid never for a mamr- • 
of that time have I tnade any »ense out of my position . 
life H you call that 'having everything' *" 

It occurred to Sylvia flcetingly that riie had never ma^lc 
any sense out of her position in hfe cither, and had been 
obliged to do a great many disagreeatilc things into the bar- 
gain, but she kept this thought to herself, and looked con> 
spkuously what she genuinely felt, a sympathetic interest. 
The note of pUin direct linceriiy which was Page's b«U- 
marlc never failed to arrest her attention, a little to arotne 
ber wonder, and occasionally, for a reason Ihal site did ixit 
like to dwell upon, somewhat to abash her. The reason was 
that he never e|X)kc for effect, and she often did. He was 
not speaking for cReci now: he teemed scarcely even to bi 
ipealcios U> ber. rather to be musingly formi^ting aont- 
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tiling for his own enlightenment. He went on. " The fact 
is that there is no sense to be made out of my situation in 
life. I am like a man with a fine voice, who has no ear." 

He showed surprise that Sylvia failed to follow this, and 
explained. *' I mean the voice is no good to that kind of a 
man, it's no good to anybody. It's the craziest, accidental 
affair anyhow, haven't you ever noticed it ? — who draws the 
fine voices. Half the time — more than half the time, most 
of the time it seems to me when I've been recently to a lot 
of concerts, the people who have the voices haven't any other 
qualifications for being singers. And it's so with coal- 
mines, with everything else that's inherited. For five yean 
now I've given up what I'd like to do, and I've tried, under 
the best maestri I could find, to make something out of my 
voice, so to speak. And it's no go. It's in the nature of 
things that I can't make a go of it. Over everything I 
do lies the taint that I'm the ' owner ' ! They are suspicious 
of me, always will be — ^and rightly so. Anybody else not 
connected with the mediaeval idea of ' possession ' could do 
better than I. The whole relation's artificial. I'm in it for 
the preposterous reason that my father, operating on Wall 
Street, made a lucky guess, — ^as though I should be called 
upon to run a locomotive because my middle initial is L ! ** 

Sylvia still felt the same slight sense of flatness when this 
recurring topic thrust itself into a personal talk ; but during 
the last month she had adjusted herself to Page so that this 
no longer showed on the surface. She was indeed quite 
capable of taking an interest in the subject, as soon as she 
could modulate herself into the new key. " Yes, of course,** 
she agreed, " it's like so many other things that are perfectly 
necessary to go on with, perfectly absurd when you look 
closely at them. My father nearly lost his position once for 
saying that all inheritance was wrong. But even he never 
had the slightest suggestion as to what to do about it, how 
to get an inheritance into the hands of the people who might 
make the best use of it" She was used from her childhood 
to this sort of academic doubt of everything, conducted side 
by side with a practical accq^tanoe 0^ ' ' ing. Professor 
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and Madame Lu Rue, in actual life Hcvoledly buAiat i 
Tied !over5, suid, slout, habil-riddcn elderly people, ] 
fcssed a thcorcikal belief in (be flexibility of rclaiin 
sanctioned by the practice of free love. It was perhaps wi9 
this rccotlcction in her mind that she suRRcstrd, " Dnn't yoo 
stippose it will be like the institution of marriage; very, very 
gradually altered till it fiu conditions better? " 

" In the meantime, how about the cases of those who u« 
onhappily married?" 

" I don't ue anything for them but just to get along ibi 
best they can," she lold him. 

" Vou think I'd better give up trying to do anything with 

my Colora<io ? " he asked her, as though genuinely §edt- 

ing advice. 

" I should certainly think that five yeare was plenty loog 
enough for a fair trial I You'd make a better amlossadn' 
than an active captain of industry, anyhow," she said with 
convklwn. NN^hcrcupon he bestowed on her a long, thought- 
ful stare, as though lie were profoundly pondering her suf- 
geslion. 

They moved forward lowar<l9 the Grand Canal in silence. 
Privately she was considering his case hardly one of extreme 
hardship. Privately also, as tliey advanced nearer and 
nearer the spot where they had left Mrs. Matshall-Snutb, 
•he was a little dreading the return to Uie perfect brcedtng 
with which Aunt Victoria did not ask, or intimate, or took, 
the question which was in her mind after each of these 
strolling tete-.^-tetes which consistently led nowhere. There 
were instants when Sylvia would positively have preferred 
the vul^r openness of a direct question to which she might 
have answerer], with the refreshing effect In her of a little 
honest blood-letting: "Dear Aunt Victoria, T haven't the 
least idea myself what's happening! I'm simply letting 
myself go because I don't see anything else to do. I have 
even no very clear idea as to what is going on in-tide tay 
own head. I only know that I like Austin I^ge so onich 
(in spite of a certain c|utte unforj;Dtten e)»so<le) there would 
bt nothing at all unpleasant about marryiiw bim; but I 
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also know that I didn't feel the least interest in him until 
Helene told me about his barrels of money: I also know 
that I feel the strongest aversion to returning to the Spartan 
life of La Chance ; and it occurs to me that these two things 
^ may throw considerable light on my * liking ' for Austin. 
As for what's in his mind, there is no subject on which I'm 
in blacker ignorance. And after being so tremendously 
fooled, in the case of Felix, about the degree of interest a 
man was feeling, I do not propose to take anything for 
granted which is not on the surface. It is quite possible tliat 
this singularly sincere and simple-mannered man may not 
have the slightest intention of doing anything more than 
enjoy a pleasant vacation from certain rather hair-splitting 
cares which seem to trouble him from time to time." As 
they walked side by side along the stagnant waters, she was 
sending inaudible messages of this sort towards her aunt; 
she had even selected the particular mauve speck at the 
top of the steps which might be Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

In the glowing yellow gold of the sky, a faintly whirring 
dark-gray spot appeared : an airman made his way above the 
Grand Canal, passed above the Chateau, and disappeared. 
They had sat down on a bench, the better to crane their 
heads to watch him out of sight. Sylvia was penetrated 
with the strangeness of that apparition in that spot and 
thrilled out : " Isn't it wonderful ! Isn't it wonderful I 
Merer' 

" There's something more wonderful ! " he said, indicating 
with his cane the canal before them, where a group of neat, 
poorly dressed, lower middle-class people looked proudly 
out from their triumphal progress in the ugly, gasping little 
motor-boat which operates at twenty-five centimes a trip. 

She had not walked and talked a month with him for 
nothing. She knew that he did not refer to motor-boats as 
against aeroplanes. " You mean," she said appreciatively, 
** you mean those common people going freely around the 
royal canal where two hundred years ago " 

He nodded, pleased Kw h^ quickness. " Two hundred 
years from now,'* ^ the stubs of my check- 
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book will be exhibited in an historical i 
Ihc trgalia of the last heretlitar}- monarch." 

Here she did not follow, and she was too intcltigeot to 
pretend slic did. 

He lifted his eyebrows. " Relic of a quaint old sodal 
structure inexplicably tolerated so laic as the bcgumtng of 
ihc twentieth ctnlur)-," 

"Oh, coat-mines forever!" she said, smiling, her eyei 
brilliant with friendly mockery. 

" Aye! Toujourt perdrtx! " he admitted. He continued 
to look steadily and seriously into her smiling, sparlcUnf 
face, until, with a sudden pulse of premonition, she was 
stricken into a frightened gravity. And then, with no pre- 
lude, no approach, quite simply and directly, he apokc " I 
wonder how much you care for me ? " he said musingly, u 
he had said evcrytliing else that afternoon ; and as the 
positively paled al the ceriness of this echo from her own 
thought, he went on, his voice vibrating in (be deep organ 
note of a great moment, " Vou must know, of course, by iht» 
time that I care everything possible for you." 

Compressed into an insuat of acute fc<!;in]; Sylvia felt the 
pangs which had racked her as a htllc i^irl wticn «he had 
stood in the schoolyard with Camilla Fmgul before her, and 
the terrifying hostile eyes about her. Her (wo selves rote 
up against each other fiercely, murderously, as they had 
then. 1'he little girl sprang forward to help the woman who 
for an instant hesitated. The fever and tlie struggle van- 
ished as instantly as ihey liad come. Sylvia felt very still. 
very hushed. I'age had told her that she always rose to 
crucial moments. She rose to this one. " I don't know." 
site said as ([uictly as he, with as utter a bravery of harv sin- 
cerity, " I don't know how much I care for you — but I think 
it b a great deal." She rose upon a solemn wing of courage 
to a greater height of honesty. Her eyes were on his, ai 
clear as his. The mere beauty of her face had goae like a 
liflcfl veil. For a instant he saw her as Sylvia herself did 
not dream the could be. " It is very hard," said Sylvia 
iianhaU, with dear eyes and trembling lips of honest fan- 
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mility, " for a girl with no money to know how much she 
cares for a very rich man." 

She had never been able to imagine what she would say 
if the moment should come. She had certainly not intended 
to say this. But an unsuspected vein of granite in her rang 
an instant echo to his truth. She was bewildered to see his 
ardent gaze upon her deepen to reverence. He took her 
hand in his and kissed it. He tried to speak, but his voice 
broke. 

She was immensely moved to see him so moved. She was 
also entirely at a loss. How strangely different things al- 
ways were from forecasts of them! They had suddenly 
taken the long-expected stride away from their former 
relation, but she did not know where they had arrived. 
What was the new status between them ? What did Austin 
think she meant? It came to her with a shock that the 
new status between them was, on the surface, exactly what 
it was in reality ; that the avowed relation between them was, 
as far as it went, precisely in accord with the facts of the 
case. The utter strangeness of this in any human relation- 
ship filled her with astonishment, with awe, almost with 
uneasiness. It seemed unnatural not to have to pretend 
anything ! 

Apparently it did not seem unnatural to the man beside 
her. " You are a very wonderful woman," he now said, his 
voice still but partly under his control. " I had not thought 
that you could exist." He took her hand again and con- 
tinued more steadily : " Will you let me, for a little while 
longer, go on living near you? Perhaps things may seem 
clearer to us both, later " 

Sylvia was swept by a wave of gratitude as for some act 
of magnanimity. " You are the wonderful one! " she cried. 
Not since the day Helene had told her who he was, had she 
felt so whole, so sound, so clean, as now. The word came 
rushing on the heels of the thought : " You make one feel so 
clean! " she said, unaware that he could scarcely understand 
her, and then she smiled, passing with her free, natural 
grace from the menxN \ the concentration of 
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a great momeni forward into the eTca-stepiring advance 
life. " That first day — even then jrou nude mc (eel di 
that soap I tliat cotd, clean water— it U ycmr artnnal 

Their walk along the silent water, over the great tam, 
and up the steps was golden with the level ray» of the mn 
setting tack of them, at the end of the canal, between the 
distant, Genlincl poplars. Their mood was as gaMen 35 the 
~ight. Sometimes they spoke, sometimes Ihey »-ere stlcni. 
Truth walked between ibcm. 

Sylvia's mind, released from the tension of that great 
moment, began making its usual, sweeping, circling explora- 
tions of its own depths. Not all that il found was of an 
equal good report. f>nce she thought flceiingly: "This ii 
only a very, very pretty way of saying that it is all really 
settled. With his great wealth, he is like a reigning mooarch 
—let him be as delicate-minded as he pieoses, when he tixS- 

catcs a wish " More llian once — many, many tunes — 

Felix Morrison's compelling dark eyes looked ai her pene- 
tratingly, but ^le resolutely turned away her head from 
them, and from the impulse to answer their reproach even 
with an indignant, well-founded reproach of lier own. 
Again and again she felt a sweet strangeness in bcr new 
position. The aioma of utier sincerity was like the scent of 
a wiMHower growing in the sun, spicy, free. She wondered 
at a heart like his that could be at once ardent and subtle, 
that could desire so profoundly (the deep vihraiiuns of that 
voice of yearning were in her cars still) and yet pause, and 
stand back, and wail, raiher than forre a hair's breadth u( 
preten<>c. How he had liberated herl And once she fourxl 
herself thinking, " I shall have cables myself, and diamonds, 
and a house as great as Molly's, and I sliall learn how to 
entertain ambassadors, as ^e will never know." She was 
ashamed of this, she knew il to be shockingly out of key with 
the grand passage behind them. But she bad thought iL 

And, as these thought), and many more, laised through 
her mind, as she spoke with a quiet peace, or was silent, she 
was transfigured into a ttcauty almost startling, by the 
accident of the level golden beams of light back of bcr. 
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Her aureole of bright hair glowed like a saint's halo. The 
curiously placed lights and unexpected shadows brought out 
new subtleties in the modeling of her face. Her lightened 
heart gleamed through her eyes, like a lighted lamp. After 
a time, the man fell into a complete silence, glancing at her 
frequently as though storing away a priceless memory. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXV 



"A MILESTONE PASSED. THE ROAD 
CLEAR " 






I 



As the " season " heightened, the beautiful paneled watU 
of Mrs. Marshall-Smith's salon were frequently the back- 
^ouncj for chance gathcringB of cxtremel)- appropriate call- 
ers. They seemc<l a visible emanation of the room, to 
entirely did they represent what that sort of a room was 
meant to contain. They were not only beatiHfully bat 
severely dressed, with few ornaments, and tboK few a 
result of the same concentrated search for tlie rare wkkfa 
had brought tt^ther the few Inbclots in the room, whkh 
had laid the single ^eat dull Persian mg on the unobtru- 
fiivety polished oaken floor, which had set in the high, touih 
windows the boxes of feathery green plants with delicate 
star-like flowers. 

And it was not only in externals that these carefully 
bnished and combed people harmonized with ihc mellow 
beauty of their background. They sat, or stood, move ' 
about, took their tea, and talked with an extraordtnarj' per 
fection of manner. There was not a voice there, save f 
haps Austin Page's unstudied tones, which was not car* 
modulated in a variety of riiythra and pitch which i 

each sentence a work of art, They used, for the most j 

low tones and few gestures, but those well chosen. iSen 
was an earnest effort apparent to achieve true conversational 
givt-and-iake, and if of>c of the older men fonnd himself 
jielding to the luitionat passion for lengthy monolof^iie^ on 
a favorite (heme, or to the mediocre habit of anecdote, 
there was an instant closing in on him of carefully ca*- 
ttal team-work on the part of the others which 
reduced him to the tasteful short oommeol ud i 
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which formed the framework of the afternoon's social 
activities. 

The topics of the conversation were as explicitly in har- 
mony with the group-ideal as the perfectly fitting gloves of 
the men, or the smooth, burnished waves of the women's 
hair. They talked of the last play at the Frangais, of the 
exhibitions then on view at the Petit Palais, of a new tenor 
in the choir of the Madeleine, of the condition of the auto-^ 
mobile roads in the Loire country, of the restoration of the 
stained glass at Bourges. 

On such occasions, a good deal of Sylvia's attention being 
given to modulating her voice and holding her hands and 
managing her skirts as did the guests of the hour, she 
usually had an impression that the conversation was clever. 
Once or twice, looking back, she had been somewhat sur- 
prised to find that she could remember nothing of what 
had been said. It occurred to her, fleetingly, that of so 
much talk, some word ought to stick in her usually retentive 
memory; but she gave the matter no more thought. She 
had also been aware, somewhat dimly, that Austin Page was 
more or less out of drawing in the carefully composed 
picture presented on those social afternoons. He had the 
inveterate habit of being at his ease under all circumstances, 
but she had felt that he took these great people with a really 
exaggerated lack of seriousness, answering their chat at 
random, and showing no chagrin when he was detected in 
the grossest ignorance about the latest move of the French 
Royalist party, or the probabilities as to the winner of the 
Grand Prix. She had seen in the comers of his mouth an 
inexplicable hidden imp of laughter as he gravely listened, 
cup in hand, to the remarks of the beautiful Mrs. William 
Winterton Perth about the inevitable promiscuity of de- 
mocracy, and he continually displayed a tendency to gravi- 
tate into the background, away from the center of the stage 
where their deference for his name, fortune, and personality 
would have placed him. Sylvia's impression of him was far 
from being one of social brilliance, but rather of an almost 
wilful negligence. She quite grew used to seeing him, a 
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tall, distinguished figure, sitting at case in a far coraer, aixl 
giving 10 tne scene a pleasant though not remarlobty R- 
specifu] ntienlion. 

On such an afternoon in January, the usual rontine ha6 
been preserved. The last of the callers, carrjing off Mn, 
Marshall-Sintlh with her, had taken an urbane, faJr'ipokea 
departure. Sylvia turned hack from tlie door of the nloa, 
feeling a fine glow of conscious amenity, and found that 
Austin Pace's mood differed notably from her own. He 
had lingered for a tetc-a-tctc. as was so frequently his habit. 
and now stood before the fire, his face all une i[iarldc of 
fun. "Don't ihcy do it with true American fcrvorl" be 
remarked. " It would take a micnyscopc to lell the differ- 
ence between them and a well-rehearsed society scene on 
the stage of the Fran<;aisl That's their mtxlel, of coutvc 
It IS positively toudiing to see old Colonel Fatlerson mb- 
duing his twang and shutting the lid down on his box of 
comic sinries. I should think Mrs. I^ltcfson might allow 
liim at least thai one about the cowboy and the tenderfoot 
who wanted to take a bath ! " 

The impression made on Sylvia had not in the least oof^ 
responded to this one; but with a cat-like twist of her 
flexiMe mind, she fell on her feel, look up his lead, and 
deftly produced the only suitable material she ttad at eoa- 
nand. " They trem to talk well, about such intcrcsiinf 
things, and yet I can never remember anytlting they say. 
It'» odd," she sat down near the fireplace with a great air 
of pandering the strange phrttomeiion. 

" No, it isn't odd," he explained, droppinj; into the chair 
opposite her and stretching out his long legs to the blaze. 
" It's only ]teople who do something, who have anything to 
uy. T^rsc folks don't da anything except get up and sit 
down the right n-ay, and run their voices up and down the 
scale so that their great-aonu would faint away to bear 
them! They haven't any energy left over. If some one 
would only write out suitable parts for them Id roemorizt. 
the performance would be perfect I" He threw back bil 
bead and laughed aknid, the Bouad ringing throtigh lb* 
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room. Sylvia had seldom seen him so Hghtheartedly 
amused. He explained : " I haven't seen this sort of solemn, 
genteel posturing for several years now, and I find it too 
delicious! To see the sweet, invincible American naivete 
welling up in their intense satisfaction in being so sophisti- 
cated, — oh, the harmless dears ! " He cried out upon them 
gaily, with the indulgence of an adult who looks on at chil- 
dren's play. 

Sylvia was a trifle breathless, seeing him disappear so 
rapidly down this unexpected path, but she was for the 
moment spared the effort to overtake him by the arrival of 
Tojiko with a tray of fresh mail. "Oh, letters from 
home ! " Sylvia rejoiced, taking a bulky one and a thin one 
from the pile. " The fat one is from Father," she said, hold- 
ing it up. " He is like me, terribly given to loquaciousness. 
We always write each other reams when we're apart The 
little flat one is from Judith. She never can think of any- 
thing to say except that she is still alive and hopes I am, 
and that her esteem for me is undiminished. Dear Spartan 
Judy!" 

" Do you know," said the man opposite her, " if I hadn't 
met you, I should have been tempted to believe that the 
institution of the family had disappeared. I never saw 
anything like you Marshalls ! You positively seem to have 
a real regard for each other in spite of what Bernard Shaw 
says about the relations of blood-kin. You even, incredible 
as it seems, appear to feel a mutual respect ! " 

" That's a very pretty compliment indeed," said Sylvia, 
smiling at him flashingly, " and I'm going to reward you 
by reading some of Judith's letter aloud. Letters do paint 
personalities so, don't they?" 

He settled himself to listen. 

" Oh, it won't take long! " she reassured him laughingly. 
She read: 
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Dear Sylvie: Your last letter about the palaces at 
Versailles was very interesting. Mother looked you up on 
the plan of the grounds in Father's ** I'm glad 
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I to know you like Paris so much. Our chief e 
I geon says lie thinks the opportunilics at the Scboofl 
1 Medicine in I'aris are fully as good as in Vienna, 
' chances for individual diagnoses greater. Have you % 
that yel ? ' " Over the letter Sylvia raised a humonnis eye^ 
brow at Page, who Emilcd, apprecialtve of the point. 
She went on : " ' Lawrence is making mc a visit of a f 
, days. Isn't he a queer boy t I got Dr. Wilkinson to a 
' as a great favor, to let Lawrence see a very intei 

I operation. Kight in the middle of it. Lawrence fainted d 

away and had tg he carried ouL But when he came to, be 

said he wouldn't have missed it for anything, and before 

he could really sit up he was beginning a poem about the 

[ "cruel mercy of the shining knives."'" Sylvia «hook ber 

I head. "Isn't that Lawrence! Isn't that Judith 1" 

Page agreed thoughtfully, their eyes meeting in a Irvstfu] 
inrimacy. They themselves might have been bound to- 
gether by a family tie, so wholly rratund seemed their 
sociable silting together over tlie fire. Sylvia thought with 
an instant's surprise. " Isn't it odd how cIo«e he has c 
to seem — as though I'd always, always known bbs;i 
though I could sj'cak to him of anything — nobody else < 
•cemed thai way to me, nobody! " 
She read on from the letter: "'All of us at SL ] 
I are feeling very sore about lawyers. Old Mr. Wintlu 
I bad left the hospital fifteen thousand dollars in his will, | 
I we'd been counting on that to make some changes ■ 
I ofieraltng- room and the men's accident ward that . 
' awfully needed. And now comes along a miserable law 
who finds something the matter with the will, and cvcrytt _ 
goes to that worthless Charlie Wtnthrop. wholl prohaUjr 
blow it all in on one grand poker-playing spree. It makn 
^^ me tired t We can't begin to keep up with the l»le»l X-ray 
^^h developments without the new apparatus, and only the 
^^M other day we lott a case, a man hurt in a railroad wreck. 
^^P tltat I know we could have pulled through if we'd been 
^H belter equipped) Well, hanl luck! Bat I try (o remcmlT- 
^^^Alother'i 6li uncle'i motto, " Whatever eltc you do, i-.'" . 
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make a fuss ! " Father has been off for a few days, speaking 
before Alumni reunions. He looks very well. Mother has 
got her new fruit cellar fixed up, and it certainly is great. 
She's going to keep the carrots and parsnips there too. I've 
just heard that I'm going to graduate first in my class — 
thought you might like to know. Have a good time, Sylvia. 
And don't let your imagination get away with you. 

** ' Your loving sister, 

" ' Judith.' " 



" Of all the perfect characterizations ! " murmured Page, 
as Sylvia finished. " I can actually see her and hear her ! " 

" Oh, there's nobody like Judith ! " agreed Sylvia, falling 
into a reverie, her eyes on the fire. 

The peaceful silence which ensued spoke vividly of the 
intimacy between them. 

After a time Sylvia glanced up, and finding her com- 
panion's eyes abstractedly fixed on the floor, she continued 
to look into his face, noting its fine, somewhat gaunt model- 
ing, the level line of his brown eyebrows, the humor and 
kindness of his mouth. The winter twilight cast its first 
faint web of blue shadow into the room. The fire burned 
with a steady blaze. 

As minute after minute of this hushed, wordless calm 
continued, Sylvia was aware that something new was hap- 
pening to her, that something in her stirred which had 
never before made its presence known. She felt very queer, 
a little startled, very much bewildered. What was that half- 
thought fluttering a dusky wing in the back of her mind? 
It came out into the twilight and she saw it for what it was. 
She had been wondering what she would feel if that silent 
figure opposite her should rise and take her in his arms. As 
she looked at that tender, humorous mouth, she had been 
wondering what she would feel to press her lips upon it? 

She was twenty-three years old, but so occupied with 
mental effort and physical activity had been her life, that 
not till now had she known one of those half-daring, half- 
frightened exc f^qr which fill the hours of 
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any full-blooded idle girl of eighteen. Ii 
with A girl's freshness of impression, who knew that r 
scared, exquisite momnit uf the first dim awakeningJ 
the senses. Hut hecausc il was a wunian grown v 
woman's capacity for cmolion. the momeiil had a solei 
a significance, which no girl could hate felt. This i 
wandering, tlitling, winged- excursion. It was a grave s 
upon a path from which there was no turning back. Syhria 
had passed a milestone. But she did no! know this. She 
sat very still in her chair as the twilight deepened, only 
knowing thai she could not lake her eye* from thow tender. 
humorous lips. That was the moment when if the man bad 
spoken.if he had but looked al her . . . 

But he was following out some thought of his own, and 
now n)se, went to Mrs. Marshall- Smith's fine, small desk, 
snapped on aii electric light, and began to write. 

When he finished, he handed a bit of paper to Sylrta- 
" Do you suppose your sister would be wilting to let me 
make up for the objectionable Oiarlie Winthmp't dcfi- 
dences ? " he asked with a deprecatory air as though he 
feared a refusal. 

Sylvia looked at the piece of paper. It was i dieck for 
riftcen thousand dollars. She held there in her hand seven 
years of her father's life, as much money as they all hail 
lived on from the years she was sixteen until now. And this 
man had but to dip pen into ink to produce it. There wai 
something stupefying about the thought lo her. She no 
longer saw the humor and tenderness of hts ntouth. She 
looked up at him and (houghl. ** What an immensely rich 
man he is!" She said to him wondcringly, "You can't 
imagine how strange it is — like magic — not lo be believed — 
to have money like that!" 

Mis face clouded. He k>oked down uncertainly at hb 
feet and away at the lighted electric bulb. " I tboui^t it 
might please your sister," he said and turned away. 

Sylvia was aghast to think that she had perhaps « 
htm. He seemed lo fear that he had ftaanied I' 
io ber face. He looked acutely oncomfortaUe. 
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that, as she had thought, she could say anything, anything to 
him, and say it easily. She went to him quickly and laid her 
hand on his arm. " It's splendid," she said, looking deeply 
and frankly into his eyes. " Judith will be too rejoiced ! It 
is like magic. And nobody but you could have done it so 
that the money seems the least part of the deed ! " 

He looked down at her, touched, moved, his eyes very 
tender, but sad as though with a divination of the barrier 
his fortune eternally raised between them. 

The door opened suddenly and Mrs. Marshall-Smith came 
in quickly, not looking at them at all. From the pale agita- 
tion of her face they recoiled, startled and alarmed. She 
sat down abruptly as though her knees had given way under 
her. Her gloved hands were perceptibly trembling in her 
lap. She looked straight at Sylvia, and for an instant did 
not speak. If she had rushed in screaming wildly, her 
aspect to Sylvia's eyes would scarcely have been more elo- 
quent of portentous news to come. It was a fitting introduc- 
tion to what she now said to them in an unsteady voice: 
" I've just heard — a despatch from Jamiaca — something 
terrible has happened. The news came to the American Ex- 
press office when I was there. It is awful. Molly Sommer- 
ville driving her car alone — an appalling accident to the 
steering-gear, they think Molly found dead under the car." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE ROAD IS NOT SO CLEAR 



It shocked Sylvia that Molly's death should make 
r difference. After one sober evening witli ihe slunninx 
I words fresh before their eyes, the three friends quickly r»- 
I turned to their ordinary routine of life. It was not that 
I they did not care, she rellccled — she did care. She had cried 
t ftnd eried at the thought of that quivering, vital tpirit broken 
by the inert crushing mass of steel — the could not bring her- 
self to think of the soft body, mangled, bloody. Austin 
cared too ; she was sure of it ; but when they had cxproicd 
their pity, what more could they do? The cabled stal 
was so bald, ihey hardly could believe it — they (ailed 
together to realttc wtiat it meant — Ibey had do details 
which Id base any commentary. She wtio had lived 
intensely, was dead. They were sorry for her. That 
aD. 

As an apology for their seeming callousness they reiterated 
Aunt Victoria's dictum: " \Vc can know nothing about it 
until Felix comes. Let us hold our minds in suspend until 
we know wlial to think." That Morrison «-ould be in Paris 
soon, none of them douhted. Indeed, they united in insisting 
on the number of natural — oh, perfectly natural — reaftona 
for his coming. He had always spent a part of every wifller 
there, had in fact a liny apartment on the Rue 5l Hooor^ 
I which dated from his bachelor life; and now he had a 
I douttle reason for coming, since much of Moily's fortune 
chanced to be in French bonds. Her father had 
(among other things) American agent for the Coni 
Nalkinal des Escompiej, and he had taken advantage of 
unusual opportunities for acquiring solid French and 
munerative Algerian securities. Page had said at once 
Morriioo would need to go through a good many fonnalities. 
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under the French laws. So pending fuller information, 
they did not discuss the tragedy. Their lives ran on. and 
Molly, dead, was in their minds almost as little as Molly, 
living but absent, had been. 

It was only two months before Felix Morrison arrived in 
Paris. They had expected him. They had spoken of the 
chance of his arrival on this or that day, Sylvia had re-' 
hearsed all ihe possible forms of self-possession for their 
first meeting; but on the rainy February afternoon when 
she came in from representing Aunt Victoria at a reception 
and saw him silting by the fire, her heart sank down and 
slopped for an instant, and when it went on beating she 
could hear no sound but the drumming of her pulse. The 
hack of his chair was towards her. All she could see as she 
stood for a moment in the doorway was his head, the 
thick, graying dark hair, and one long-fingered, sensitive, 
beautiful hand lying on the arm of the chair. At tlic sight, 
she fell in her own palm the soft firmness of those fingers as 
palpably as ever she had in reality. 

The instant's pause before Aunt Victoria saw her standing 
there, gave lier back her self-control. When Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith turned and gravely held out her hand, Sylvia came 
forward with a sober self-possession. The man turned too, 
sprang up with an exclamation apparently of surprise. 
"Miss Marshall, you here!" and extended his hand. Syl- 
via, searching his face earnestly, found it so worn, saw in 
it such dark traces of suffering and sorrow, that the quick, 
tears of sympathy stood in her eyes. 

Her dread of the meeting, a morbid dread that had in it] 
an acknowledged clement of horror, vanished. Before thai 
moment she had seen only Molly's face as it had looked tlit^ 
day of tlieir desperate talk, white and despairing, and 
resolutely bent over the steering-wheel. She had not been 
able to imagine Felix* face at all, had instinctively put it' 
out of !icr mind : but as she looked into it now, her fear of 
it disappeared. It w.i3 tiie fine, sensitive face of a line, sensi- 
live man who has known a great shock. What had she 
feared she would see there? He was still holding her hand, 
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very much afTecled at seeing her. evidently stiH in a toper- 
sensitive condition when everything affected him stronfly. 
"She loved you — she admired yoa sol" he said, his won- 
derful voice wavering and uncertain. Sylvia's lean fell 
openly al this. She sat down on a low stool near her aunt's 
knees. " 1 can't bcliew it — I haven't been able to Itclieve 
it ! " she toM him ; *' Molly was — »h« was more alive tiua 
I anybody I ever saw t " 

" If yoii had seen her that morning," he loU than both. — 
" like a flame of vitality — almost frightening — so vivid. She 
waved good-liye, and then (hat was not ctKHigb; she got 
out of llic car and ran hack up the bolcl-slep to ny good- 
bye (or just tliosc few moments — and was off — such yoothi 
such youth in all her " 

Sylvia cried out, "Oh, not no! it's loo dreadful!"* She 
felt the horror sweep down on her again ; but now it did not 
bear Felix' face among its baneful tma4:cf. He stood there. 
shocked, stricken, but utterly bewildcreil, utterly ignoiant— 
for the moment in her relief she had called lus ignonnce 
utter innocence . . . 

They did not see him again for many days, and when be 
came, very briefly, speaking of btisincsi technicalities which 
absorbed him, he was noticeably absent and careworn. He 
looked much oMcr. The gray in his thick hair had in-- 
creased. He lonkcd \-cry twautiful and austere to Sylvia. 
They exchanged no more than the salutations of arrival 
and farewell. 

Then one day. as she and Aunt \netoria and Austin Page 
strotled down the long gallery o( the Louvre, ihey cam* 
upon him, looking at ihe Rittera Enlombment. He joined 
them, walking with them throuj;b the Salon Carre and out 
to the Winged Victory, calling Sylvia's attention to the 
Botticelli frescoes beyotid on the landing. " It's tlie CrU 
time I've tiecn here," he tnid them, his only allusion to what 
lay back of him. "It is like coming liack to true friends. 
Rteueil be all tnie friends." He shook hands with than, 
and went away down the great stairway, a splendid 6gun 
of digtiity and grace. 
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After this he came once and again to the apartment of 
the Rue de Presbourg, generally it would appear to use the 
piano. He had none in his own tiny pied-a-terre and he 
missed it. Sylvia immensely liked his continuing to cling 
for a time to the simple arrangements of his frugal bachelor 
days. He could now of course have bought a thousand 
pianos. They understood how he would miss his music, 
and stole in quietly when, upon opening the door, Tojiko 
told them that Mr. Morrison had come in, and they heard 
from the salon his delicately firm touch on the keys. Some- 
times they listened from their rooms, sometimes the two 
women took possession of the little octagonal room off the 
salon, all white paneling and gilt chairs, and listened there; 
sometimes, as the weeks went on and an especially early 
spring began to envelop Paris in a haze of sunshine and 
budding leaves, they stepped out to listen on the wrought- 
iron balcony which looked down the long, shining vista of 
the tree-framed avenue. For the most part he played Bach^^ 
grave, courageous, formal, great-hearted music. 

Sometimes he went away with no more than a nod and 
a smile to them, but more and more, when he had finished^ 
he came out where they were, and stood or sat to exchange 
brief impressions on the enchanting season, or on some 
social or a^thetic treat which " ces dames" had been enjoy- 
ing. Austin Page was frequently with them, as in the 
earlier part of the winter, and it was finally he himself who 
one day took the step of asking Morrison if he would not 
go with them to the Louvre. " No one could appreciate 
more than Miss Marshall what has always been such a 
delight to us all." 

They went, and not only once. That was the beginning 
of another phase; a period when, as he began to take up 
life again, he turned to his old friends to help him do it 
He saw almost no one else, certainly no one else there, for 
he was sure to disappear upon the arrival of a caller, or the 
announcement of an expedition in which other people were 
included. But he returned again and again to the Louvre 
with them, his theory of galleries necessitating frequent 
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visits. NoUiiog could be more idiotic, be li«ld. tlun t 
to sec on one occasion all, or even half, or even a 1 
part, of u grc.1t collection of works of art. " [t is exactly u 
resKonabie," he coatcnilcd, " as to read through on the aatt 
day every poem in a great aiitltology. Who could ban 
anything but nausea for poetry after such a sunpe? And 
tlicy tnusl hale picttircs or else be literally blind to them, the 
people who look at five hundred in a morning! If I had 
looked at every picture in the Lxmg Gallery in one waft 
through it, 1 should thrust my catie through the Titiaa 
Francis- l-'irst itself wtien I came to the Salaii Carri." 

So he took them to sec only a tew, five or six. cati- 
fully selected things — there was one wonderful day when 
he showed them nothing but the Da Vinci Saint Anne, aad 
the Venus of Molos, cumparing the dissimilar beamy of 
those two divine faces so vitally, that Sylvia fur day> after- 
wards, when she closed her eyes and saw Uicm, felt thai 
the looked on two living women. She told tbem this and, 
" Which one do you see most ? " he asked her. " Ob, iIk 
Saint Anne." she told him. 

He seemed dissati&Ged. Bui »he did not veotttrc to adc 
faim why. They lived in an atmosphere where onussoiM 
were vital. 

Sylvia often wondered in those days if there ever tod 
been a situation so precariously balanced which conltoncd 
to hang poised and stable, minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day. There were mumcnls when her bead 
was swimming with moral dizziness. She wondered If racb 
moments ever came to the two (luicl, lelf-cont rolled not 
who came and went, with cordial, easy friendliness, in aad 
out (if tiie apparlemeni on llic Rue de Presbotirg. Tbcy 
l>ave no xign of it, they gave no sign of anything tieyood the 
most achieved appearance of a natural dclrc to be obligiaf 
and indulgnu to the niece of an old friend. TliU appear- 
aiKe was kc|H up with such unflagging perseverance that it 
almost seemed consciously concerted between litem. They 
ao elaborately avoided the slightest appearance of rivalry 
Ibit their good taste, like a doth ihniwa over an unknowa 
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object, inevitably excited curiosity as to what was concealed 
beneath it. 

And Sylvia was not to be outdone. She turned her own 
eyes away from it as sedulously as they. She never let a 
conscious thought dwell on it — and like all other repressed 
and strangled currents of thought, it grew swollen and 
restive, filling her subconsciousness with monstrous, un- 
formulated speculations. She was extremely absorbed in 
the luxury, the amenity, the smooth-working perfection of 
the life about her. She consciously concentrated all her 
faculties on her prodigious opportunity for aesthetic growth, 
for appreciation of the fine and marvelous things about her. 
She let go the last scruple which had held her back from 
accepting from Aunt Victoria the shower of beautiful 
things to wear whiclj that connoisseur in wearing apparel 
delighted to bestow upon an object so deserving. She gave 
a brilliant outward effect of enjoying life as it came which 
was as impersonal as that of the two men who looked at 
her so frequently, and this effect went as deep as her will- 
power had command. But beneath — ^unacknowledged 
waves beating on the shore of her life and roughly, irre- 
sistibly, rudely fashioning it — rolled a ground-swell of im- 
perious questionings. ... 

Was Felix' perfect manner of impersonal interest solely 
due to the delicacy of his situation? Did he feel now that 
he was as rich as Austin . . . ? But, on the other hand, why 
did he come now and put himself in a situation which re- 
quired the utmost efforts for unconsciousness on every- 
body's part if not because Austin's being there had meant 
he dared not wait? And Austin's change of manner since 
the arrival of the other man, the film of ceremony which 
had slid imperceptibly over the tender friendliness of his 
manner, did that mean that he would not take advantage of 
Morrison's temporarily tied hands, but, with a scrupulous- 
ness all his own, would wait until the race was even and they 
stood foot to foot on the same level ? Or had he noticed at 
once, with those formidably clear eyes of his, some shade of 
her manner *^ ^•'^v which she had not been able to com- 
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mand, and wu he waitinf* for some mr.' - '—- 
how couW she move until she had soon 
bow could h« give a sign? There v-:^ 
to wait, to hope that the thin kc whii^ 
under the plca&ant ceremonies of tin i 
would hold them until . . . Even tin. 
wave of that tossing tide never went l>i_\ 
which came after the " until. . . ." 

There were oilier moments when all that turge i 
back and forth to the rhythm of the poisoned recoUi 
of her unacknowledged humiltalton in Lydford; whc%'] 
Aamed willi determination to avoid another siicb I ' 
the face, Sylvia almost consciously asked herself. sclM 
temptuously, " Who am I, an ohscurr, povcrtj-^riq 
music-leaclicr out of the West, to fancy that I have t 
choose between two such men, two such fortunes? 
against this counted strongly the constantly 
revelations of tlie obscure pasts of many of the ' 
whom she met during those days, women wl»o were no» 
shining, acknowledged firsts in the ptocrssion of -ucrf. 
The serene, stately, much-admired Prn ~,-k 

had been a Miss Sommcrs (roni deye -bt 

bad come to Paris first as a governess Irs. 

William Wimerion Perth, now .\unl \i* tuna's favotilc 
friend, who rnienaincd lesser royalty and greater iDca of 
letters with equal quiet dignity, had in her youtli, so die 
chanced casually one day to mention, known what il was 
to be thrifty about car-fares. There was nothing n- 
trinucally imftosMble tn any of the glittering vistas dowa 
which Sylvia's quick eye cast invutuntary glanccK 

But inevitably, when the heaving dark tide msc as bigb 
as this, there came a swift and deadly ebbing away of il 
all, and into Sylvia's consciousness (iil»-T*- " '"-mM to 
her with the most entire irrelevance 1 ■ -'..e 

picture of Molly as she lud seen her '. :'<:c 

a jewel in her while veil— then the oiIk t ,fr- 

turocd car. the |>olden bead braised and Llidjily and iurcrci 
•tilled— and always, always beyond that, the gaunc taett 
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strous possibility, too awful ever to be put into words, too 
impossible for credence . . . 

From that shapeless, looming, black mass, Sylvia fled 
away actually and physically, springing to her feet wherever 
she was, entering another room, taking up some other 
occupation. 

Just once she had the faintest sign from beyond the wall 
that she was not alone in her fear of this horror. She was 
sitting near Austin Page at a tea, one of the frequent, 
small, richly chosen assemblages which Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith gathered about her. Part of the ensuing chatter on 
one of these occasions turned, as modern chatter frequently, 
does, on automobiles. The husband of Mrs. William 
Winterton Perth was an expert on such matters, having 
for some years diverted by an interest in mechanics the 
immense enforced leisure of a transplanted male American, 
He was talking incessantly that day of the wonderful im- 
provement in steering mechanism the last few years had 
brought about. " I tell you what, Miss Marshall ! " he in- 
sisted, as though she had disputed the point with him, " I 
tell you what, there used to be some excuse for piling your 
car up by the side of the road, but nowadays any one who 
doesn't keep in the road and right side up must be just 
plain looking for a chance to use his car like a dose of 
cold poison." For a moment Sylvia could not conceive why 
she felt so sickening a thrust at her heart. She turned her 
eyes from the speaker. They fell on a man's hand, on the 
arm of the chair next hers. It was Austin's hand and it 
was shaking uncontrollably. As she gazed at it, fascinated^ 
he thrust it deep into his pocket. She did not look at him. 
In a moment he rose and crossed the room. The husband 
of Mrs. William Winterton Perth asked for another petti 
four, confessing his fondness for chocolate eclairs, — and 
embarked upon demountable rims. 




CHAPTER XXXVII 

"... His Tvife and childrfm perceiving it, began i 
after him lo return; but the man fvl his finsfers 
ears and ran on. crying. ' Life! Life Etematl ' " 

T0EY had been in the Louvre, had spent an boor i 
Felix in that glowing embodiment of the pomp and majesty 
. of human t)c&h known as the Rubens Medici- Room, aad 
now, for the sheer pleasure of il, had decided lo walk borac 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith, endowe<1 with a figure which showed 
as yet no need for exercise, and having passed youth's rert- 
le&s liking (or it, had vetoed the plan as far as she watt. 
and entering her waiting car, had been borne snootfalyoff, 
an opulent Juno without her peacocks. 

The three who were left, lingered for a moment tn tbe 
quiet sunny scguarc of ttic Louvre, looking up at the staiae 
of Lafayette, around at the lilosioming early shrulK. Syl> 
via was still under the spell of the riotous. full-Uowa 
splendor of the paintings she had seen. Wherever Ae 
looked, she saw again the rainbow brilliance of ttiose gkwqr 
satins, that rippling flooding golden hair, those ample, 
heaving bosoms, those liquid gleaming eyes, the soft abtm- 
dance of that white and ruddy flesh, with the patina d 
time like a golden hate over it. The spectacle liad bccD 
Diagnificeiit and the scene they now entered was a worthy 
successor to it. They walked down throtii^h the gardes 
of the Tuileries and emerged upon the I^ace de la Concorde 
at live o'clock of a perfect April afternoon, when the gnat 
a<]Uare bummed and sang with the gleaming traffic of 
luxury. Countless automobiles, like gli^^tcning beetles, 
dartet] about, each one with its load of carefully dressed 
and coifl'ed women, looking out on tlic weaving glitter of 
£be itreel with the pruprieiarv, complacent stare of ibosc 
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who feel themselves in the midst of a civilization with 
which they are in perfect accord. Up the avenue, beyond, 
streamed an incessant parade of more costly cars, more 
carriages, shining, caparisoned horses, every outfit sumptu- 
ous to its last detail, every one different from all the others, 
and hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of them, till in 
the distance they dwindled to a black stream dominated by 
the upward sweep of the Arc de Triomphe, magnified to 
fabulous proportions by the filmy haze of the spring day. 
To their left flowed the Seine, blue and flashing. A little 
breeze stirred the new leaves on the innumerable trees. 

Sylvia stopped for an instant to take in the marvel of 
this pageant, enacted every day of every season against 
that magnificent background. She made a gesture to call 
her companions' attention to it — " Isn't it in the key of 
Rubens — bloom, radiance, life expansive ! " 

And Chabrier should set it to music," said Morrison. 
What does it make you think of?" she asked. "It 
makes me think of a beautiful young Greek, in a purple 
chiton, with a wreath of roses in his hair." 

" It makes me think of a beautiful young woman, all 
fire and spirit, and fineness, who drinks life like a perfumed 
wine," said Morrison, his eyes on hers. She felt a little 
shiver of frightened pleasure, and turned to Page to carry 
it oflF, " What does it make you think of ? " she asked. 

" It makes me think," he answered her at once, his eyes 
on the haze caught like a dream in the tender green of 
the budding trees, — " it makes me think of a half-naked, 
sweating man, far underground in black night, striking at 
a rock with a pick." 

If he had burst into loud profanity, the effect could not 
have been more shocking. "Oh!*' said Sylvia, vexed and 
put out. She began to walk forward. Morrison in his turti 
gave an exclamation which seemed the vent of long-stored 
exasperation, and said with heat : " Look here, Page, you're 
getting to be a perfect monomaniac on the subject! What 
earthly good does it do your man with a pick to ruin a fine 
moment by lugging him in I '' 
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They were all advandng up the avenoc now. Sylnj be- 
tween the two men. Tlicy talked at each otijcr atnm li«. 
She listcncil itittntly, with the feeling thai Mfirri^jin «ii 
voicini; for her the question she had bccii all her l>i> n>.!- 
ing once for all to let fiy at her giarents' standanl^ : " \'.hj! 
good did it 'lo anybody to go without ihingt you nuK'ii liavt * 
Conditions were too vast far one person to influence" 

" N'o earthly good," said Page peaceaMy; " I didn't say i: 
did him any good. Miss Marshal) juikcd me what all thu 
made mc think of, and 1 told her." 

" It is simply becoming an obsession with yon I ** arced 
Morrison. Sylvia remembered wliat Page had said about 
his irritation years ago when Austin had withdrawn froo 
Ibe collector's field. 

" Vcs, it's becoming an olsessioii with me," agreed Ptft 
thougbtftilly. He spi^e as he always did. with the Timptef^ 
manner of direct sincerity. 

" You oui^it to make an effort against it, really, my dear 
fellow. It's simply spoitinj; your life for yool" 

" Worse than that, it's making me bad company t** aaiit 
Page whimsically. " 1 cither ought to reform or get out" 

Morrison set hij enemy squarrty before him and pro- 
ceeded to do battle. " I believe I know just what's in yoor 
mind. Page: Vw been watcliing it grow m yon, ever since 
you gave up majolica." 

" I never claimed that was anything but the blindest of 
impulses!" protested Page mildly. 

" But it wasn't. I knew I It was a sign yon had been 
infected by the fpiril of the limes and )ud * caught it ' (o 
bard that it would be likely to make an end of you. It's 
all right for the collective mind. That's doue. oUtiae; il 
resists eiHiiiKh to keep its balance. But it's rut all right 
for you. Now )'du just let me talk for a few minutes, will 
you? I've an acctmiulaled tot to sayl We are all of M 
living through the end of an epoch, just as mitch as Ibe 
people of the old regime lived through the last of an cpodi 
in the years before the French Revolution. I don't bcUeve 
it's go'a^ to come with guillotines or any of those ptc- 
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turesquc trimmings. We don't do things that way any 
more. In my opinion it will come gradually, and finally 
arrive about two or three generations from now. And it 
oughtn't to come any sooner! Sudden changes never save 
time. There's always the reaction to be gotten over with, 
if they're sudden. Gradual growths are what last. Now 
anybody who knows about the changes of society knows 
that there's little enough any one person can do to hasten 
them or to put them off. They're actuated by a law of their 
own, like the law which makes typhoid fever come to a 
crisis in seven days. Now then, if you admit that the 
process ought not to be hastened, and in the second place 
that you couldn't hasten it if you tried, what earthly use 
is there in bothering your head about it! There are lots 
of people, countless people, made expressly to do whatever 
is necessary, blunt chisels fit for nothing but shaping grind- 
stones. Let them do it! You'll only get in their way if 
you try to interfere. It's not your job. For the few people 
capable of it, there is nothing more necessary to do for the 
world than to show how splendid and orderly and har- 
monious a thing life can be. While the blunt chisels hack 
out the redemption of the overworked (and Heaven knows 
I don't deny their existence), let those who can, preserve 
the almost-lost art of living, so that when the millennium 
comes (you see I don't deny that this time it's on the 
way!) it won't find humanity solely made up of newly 
freed serfs who don't know what use to make of their 
liberty. JIow is beauty to be preserved by those who know 
and love and serve her, and how can they guard beauty 
if they insist on going down to help clean out the sewers? 
Miss Marshall, don't you see how I am right? Don't you 
see how no one can do more for the common weal than 
just to live, as finely, as beautifully, as intelligently as 
possible ? And people who are capable of this noblest serv- 
ice to the world only waste themselves and serve nobody 
if they try to do the work of dray-horses." 

Sylvia had found this wonderfully eloquent and con- 
vincing. She now broke in. " When I was a yotmg girl 
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in college, I used to have a pretentious, jejune sort of i 
that what I wanted out of life was to find Athens i 
live in it — and your idea sounds like that, The best Att 
you know, not sensuous and selfish, bet full of lovely I 
leistirely sensations and fine thoughts and great emotioi 

"It wasn't pretentious and jejune at all!" said Moi 
son warnily, " but simply the most perfect metaphor i 
what must have beea — of course, I can see it from here-^ 
the instinctive sane effort of a nature like yours. Let's 
all try to live in Athens so that tliere will be some one there 
to welcome in humanity." 

Page volunteered his first contribution to the talk. 
I wouldn't mind a bit if I thought we were really doi 
what Morrison thinks is our excuse for living, creati 
fine and beautiful lives and keeping alive the tradition oJF 
beauty and fineness. But our lives aren't beautiful, they're 
only easeful. They're not fine, ihey're only well-upholstered. 
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honly easeful. They're not fine, Ihey're only well-upholstered. 
You've got to have l^lly squared and substantial foun^^H 
tions before you can build enduring beauty. And alt thi^^H 
be waved his hand around him at the resjtlendenl, modenH 
city. " this isn't Athens; it's — it's Corinth, if you want to go 
on being classic. As near as I can make out from what 
Sylvia lets fall, the nearest approach to .Mhenian life thai 
I ever heard of. was the life she left behind her, bfi4^ 
parents* life. That has all the elements of the best AtheniMfl 
color, except physical ease. And ease is no AtbcnisH 
quality! It's Persian! Socrates was a stone-cutter, yaflfl 
know. And even in the real Athens, even that best 
Athens, tlie one in Plato's mind — there was a whole class 
given over to doing the dirty work for the others. That 
never seemed to bother Plato — happy Plato! but — I'm sure 
I don't pretend to say if it ultimately means more or less 

I greatness for the human race — but somehow since Chris- 
tianity, people find it harder and harder to get back to 
Plato's serenity on that point. I'm not arguing the case 
against men tike you, Morrison^cxccpl that tliere 's only 
one of you. You've always seemed to me more like Plato 
than anybody alive, and I've regarded you as the most 
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enviable personality going. I'd emulate you in a minute — 
if I could; but if mine is a case of mania, it's a genuine 
case. I'm sane on everything else, but when it comes to 
that — it's being money that I don't earn, but they, those 
men off there underground, do earn and are forced to 
give to me — when it comes to that, I'm as fixed in my 
opinion as the man who thought he was a hard-boiled egg. 
I don't blame you for being out of patience with me. As 
you say I only spoil fine minutes by thinking of it, and as 
you charitably refrained from saying, I spoil other people's 
fine moments by speaking of it." 

" What would you have us do ! " Morrison challenged 
him — "all turn in and clean sewers for a living? And 
wouldn't it be a lovely world, if we did ! " 

Page did not answer for a moment. " I wonder," he 
finally suggested mildly, " if it were all divided up, the 
dirty work, and each of us did our share " 

" Oh, impractical ! impractical ! Wholly a back-eddy in 
the forward-moving current. You can't go back of a 
world-wide movement. Things are too complicated now 
for everybody to do his share of anything. It's as reason- 
able, as to suggest that everybody do his share of watch- 
making, or fancy juggling. Every man to his trade ! And 
if the man who makes watches, or cleans sewers, or even 
mines coal — ^your especial sore spot — does his work well, 
and is suited to it in temperament, who knows that he does 
not find it a satisfaction as complete as mine in telling a bit 
of genuine Palissy ware from an imitation. You, for in- 
stance, you'd make a pretty coal-miner, wouldn't you? 
YouVe about as suited to it as Miss Marshall here for being 
a college settlement worker ! " 

Sylvia broke out into an exclamation of wonder. *' Oh, 
how you do put your finger on the spot! If you knew 
how I've struggled to justify myself for not going into 
* social work ' of some kind ! Every girl nowadays who 
doesn't marry at twenty, is slated for * social betterment * 
whether she has the least capacity for it or not. Public 
opinion pushes us into it as medixval girls were shoved 
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into convents, because it doesn't know what ei'** '" '" • 
us. It's all right for Judith, — it's fine for her. 
for it- I envy her. 1 always have. Hut mc — I ■ 
bear the idea of interfering in people's lives i- 
what to do about their children an<l their hu>Uuid.< 
because they were poor. It always seemed to tne it 
bad enough to be poor without havmg other people «r 
little more money messing around in your life. I'm riir 
eni from that kind of [>eopIc. If I'm sincere I can't prt- 
I'm not ditTerent. And I'm not a bit sure I know «1 
any belter for ihem to do than wltat they're doing! " 
bad spoken impetuously, hotly, addressing not the r 
beside her but a s{>ectcr of her past life. 

" How true that is — ^how unerring the instinct «hi^ 
feels ill " said Morrison appreciatively. 

Page looked at Sylvia quickly, his clear eyea very tender 
" Yes, yes; it's her very own life tliat Sylvia needs to Uw," 
be said in unexpected concurrence of o[Hnion. Syhia tdl 
that the honors of the discussion so far were certainly with 
Felix. And Austin seemed oddly little concetned by* tfail. 
He made no further effort to retrieve his cause, Irat fdl 
into a silence which seeiiKd rather preoccupied than de- 
feated. 

They were close to the Arc dc Triomphe now. A briHirat 
sunset was firing n salvo of scarlet and gold bebimf it. and 
Ibey stood for a moment to admire. " Oh. Paris! Partf!" 
murmured Morrison. " Paris in April ! There's only «oe 
thing better, and that we have before u> — Paris in May!" 

They tumcxi in past the logc of the cunderge. aad 
oiountcd in the languidly moving elevator to the apparle- 
ment. Felix went at once to the piano and began playin( 
something Sylvia did not recognize, something brilltanily 
colored, vivid, resoaanl, sonorous, perhaps Chabricr. sbe 
thought, remembering hts remark on the avenue. WtlbotH 
taking off her hat she stepped lo her favorite pott of 
observation, the balcony, and sat down in the twiligbt with 
a sigh of ex<)uii(le)y romplete satisfaction, facing the ton- 
Kt, the great arch lifting his huge, barmoBioia bulk up 
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out of the dim, encircling trees, the resplendent long stretch 
of the lighted boulevard. The music seemed to rise up 
from the scene like its natural aroma. 

Austin Page came out after her and leaned silently on 
the railing, looking over the city. Morrison finished the 
Chabrier and began on something else before the two on 
the balcony spoke. Sylvia was asking no questions of fate 
or the future, accepting the present with wilful blindness to 
its impermanence. 

Austin said : " I have been trying to say good-bye all 
afternoon. I am going back to America tomorrow." 

Sylvia was so startled and shocked that she could not be- 
lieve her ears. Her heart beat hard. To an incoherent, 
stammered inquiry of hers, he answered, " It's my Colorado 
property — always that. It spoils everything. I must go 
back, and make a decision that's needed there. Fve been 
trying to tell you. But I can't. Every time I have tried, 
I have not dared. If I told you, and you should beckon 
me back, I should not be strong enough to go on. I could 
not leave you, Sylvia, if you lifted your hand. And that 
would be the end of the best of us both." He had turned 
and faced her, his hands back of him, gripping the railing. 
The deep vibrations of his voice transported her to that 
never- forgotten moment at Versailles. He went on : " When 
it is — when the decision is made, Til write you. I'll write 
you, and then — I shall wait to hear your answer ! " From 
inside the room Felix poured a dashing spray of diamond- 
like trills upon them. 

She murmured something, she did not know what; her 
breathing oppressed by her emotion. " Won't you — shan't 

we see you — here ?" She put her hand to her side, 

feeling an almost intolerable pain. 

He moved near her, and, to bring himself to her level, 
knelt down on one knee, putting his elbows on the arm 
of her chair. The dusk had fallen so thickly that she had 
not seen his face before. She now saw that his lips were 
quivering, that he was shaking from head to foot. "It 
will be for you to say, Sylvia," his voice was rough and 
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harsh with feeling, '' whether you see me again." He took 
her hands in his and covered them with kisses — no grave 
tokens of reverence these, as on the day at Versaulles. 
but human, hungry, yearning kisses that burned, that 
burned — 

And then he was gone. Sylvia was there alone in the 
enchanted twilight, the Triumphal Arch before her, the 
swept and garnished and spangled dty beneath her. She 
lifted her hand and saw that he had left on it not only 
kisses but tears. If he had been there then, she woaU 
have thrown herself into his arms. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SYLVIA COMES TO THE WICKET-GATE 

Three weeks passed before his letter came. The slow, 
thrilling crescendo of May had lifted the heart up to a 
devout certainty of June. The leaves were fully out, cast- 
ing a light, new shadow on the sprinkled streets. Every 
woman was in a bright-colored, thin summer dress, and 
every young woman looked alluring. The young men wore 
their hats tilted to one side, swung jaunty canes as they 
walked, and peered hopefully under the brim of every 
flowered feminine headdress. The days were like golden 
horns of plenty, spilling out sunshine, wandering per- 
fumed airs, and the heart-quickening aroma of the new 
season. The nights were cool and starry. Every one in 
Paris spent as much as possible of every hour out of doors. 
The pale-blue sky flecked with creamy clouds seemed the 
dome, and the city the many-colored pavement of some vast 
building, so grandly spacious that the sauntering, leisurely 
crowds thronging the thoroughfares seemed no crowds at 
all, but only denoted a delightful sociability. 

All the spring vegetables were at their crispest, most 
melting perfection, and the cherries from Anjou were like 
miniature apples of Hesperus. Up and down the smaller 
streets went white-capped little old women, with baskets 
on their arms, covered with snowy linen, and they chanted 
musically on the first three notes of the scale, so that the 
sunny vault above them resounded to the cry, " De la creme, 
f romage a la creme ! " The three Americans had enchanted 
expeditions to Chantilly, to Versailles again, called back 
from the past and the dead by the miracle of spring ; to more 
distant formidable Coucy, grimly looking out over the smil- 
ing country at its foot, to Fontainebleau, even a two days' 
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dash into Touraine, to Blois, Amimisc. Lochcs, jewels wettt 
the green enamels of May . . . and all the lime Sytvia'i at- 
tempt to take the present and to let the future bring vbai 
it would, was pitched perforce iii a higher and higher k^r,— 
took a more violent effort to achieve. 

She fell deeper than ever under Morri'f'n*? spcH. x>\ 
yet the lack of Austin was like an arl. irf 

said to herself, "I will not let mysclr -ij 

his letter comes," and she woke up in >. 

seeing the fire and tenderness and yi-.^;.,^.,^ ,., ,..• c.ei, 
and stretching out hor arms to him before »he wa& awake. 
And yet she had never tried so hard to divine everi* shaile 
of Morrison's faslidiuusness and had never felt so supreme 
a satisfaction in knowing thai she did. There were slrani^ 
brief moments in her life now, when out of tlic warritif 
complexity in her heart there rose the simple lnnj;in;; cj i 
little girl to go to her niolher, to feel those stmn 
arms about her. She began to gue^s dimly, »i' 
ing about it at all, that her mother knew some >• : 
of balance, tliat she did not. Aod yet if her motfcr were 
at hand, she knew she could never explain to her — bow 
could she, when she did not know herself? — what she was 
living through. How long she had waited the momeiit 
when she aroutd know! 

One day towards the end of May. Morrison had cnoe n 
for lunch, a delicately cliosen, deceptively simple meal Fm* 
whkh Vosl)ida had outdone himself. There bad been a 
savory mixture of sweetbreads and rauithn>om> in a smooth, 
rich, creamy sauce; green peas lliat had been on the t~ 
at three o'clock that mnming. and which still had the a 
of life in their delectable little balls; sparkling Sam 
butter with the fragrance of dew and clover in it; I 
crusty rolls: artichokes in oil — such a roeal as i 
can buy anywhere but in Fans in the spring, sach i 
simple meal as takes a grrat deal of mtmey to bttjr ■ 
Paris. 

" It is an art to eat like this," said Morriton. more thaa 
b^f serknuly, after he had t^en the fir*t moathfu^^a 
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golden souffle which ended the meal. " What a May wc 
have had ! I have been thinking so often of Talleyrand's 
saying that no one who had not lived before the French 
Revolution, under the old regime, could know how sweet 
life could be ; and I've been thinking that we may live to say 
that about the end of this regime. Such perfect, golden 
hours as it has for those who are able to seize them. It 
is a debt we own the Spirit of Things to be grateful and to 
appreciate our opportunity." 

" As far as the luncheon goes, it's rather a joke, isn't 
it," said his hostess, " that it should be an Oriental cook 
who has so caught the true Gallic accent? I'll tell Tojiko 
to tell Yoshido that his efforts weren't lost on you. Ht 
adores cooking for you. No, you speak about it yourself. 
Here comes Tojiko with the mail." 

She reached for the Herald with one hand, and with the 
other gave Sylvia a letter with the American postmark. 
*' Oh, Tojiko," said Morrison with the familiarity of an 
iiabitue of the house, '* will you tell your brother for me 
that I never tasted anything like his . . ." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith broke in with an exclamation of 
extreme astonishment. " Oh — what do you think — ! Sylvia, 
did you know anything about this? Of all the crazy — why, 

what under the sun ? I always knew there was a vein 

of the fanatic — any man who won't smoke — ^you may be 

sure there's something unbalanced !" She now turned 

the paper as she spoke and held it so that the headlines 
leaped out across the table : 

MILLIONAIRE COAL OPERATOR TURNS VASl 
HOLDINGS OVER TO THE STATE 

Son of Old Peter Page Converted to Socialism 

^ IV hat!" cried Morrison. Even in the blankness of her 
stupefaction, Sylvia was aware of a rising note in his voice 
that was by no means dismay. 

^'Yes/' continued Mrs. Marshall-Smith, reading rapidly 
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and ili&conncctedly from the paper, beginning aaH 
dropping it, as she saw it was not the noc she was scard)- 
ing (or, " ' Mr. Vage i& said to have conlcmpUtevl MHnc ttiik 
step for a long . . .'^m-rn-m. not that . . , ' weD-knowii 
collector of ceramics — Metropolitan Museum — member of 
tiie Racquet, the Yacht, the Century, the Yale — thirty-two — 
Mother Miss Allida Sommcr\'ilIc of Ballimore, formerly a 
great beauty '^here it is." she slopped ftkimmtng ami 
read consecutively : " ' Mr. Page's plan has been worked oat 
in all detail with experts. A highly paid, »elf-i>erpctua:ia( 
commission of labor experts, sociologists, and men uf prac- 
tical experience in coal-operating has been apfiointcil to 
administer Mr. Page's extremely extensive holdings. Tbe 
profiu form a fund which, under the sliputatiom of Mr. 
Page's agreement with the State, is to be used to finance a 
program of advanced social activities; to furnish mooey 
for mothers' pensions, even perhaps far fathers' pciuion» in 
the case of families loo numerous to be adei{uate)y cared 
for on workingmen's wages ; to change the public school 
system of the locality into open-air schools with spackmi 
grounds for manual activities of all kinds; greatly to r^sc 
wages; to lengthen the period of schooling before chJldrea 
go into remunerative occupations. . . .'" Mr«. MarshaB* 
Smith looked up, said, " Oh, you know, the kind of Ihfaig 
such people arc always talking about," and began to skip 
again, " ' — extensive plans for garden citie* — public 
libraries — books of the business to be open I0 employes — 
ctlucational future — no philanthropy — and so forth am) to 
forth.' " She glanced hurriedly down the page, caught the 
beginning of another sentence, and read : " ' The news has 
created an immense sensation all over the countn.-. It it 
prophesied tliat Mr. Page's unexpected action wilt throw 
the coal business into great ronfostnn. Other operators will 
find It extremely difficult lo go on with the old condttioftt. 
Already it is rumored that the Qiilton Coal and Coke 
Company . . ,'" 

"Well, I should think so indeed I" cried Mon-tMn oa- 
fhatically, breaking in. " With modem induirial coodi- 
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i hung on a hair trigger as they are, it's as though a 

boy had exploded a fire-cracker in the works of a watch. 
That means his whole fortune gone. Old Peter put every- 
thing into coal. Austin will not have a cent — nothing but 
those Vermont scrub forests of his. What a mad thing to 
do! But it's been growing on him for a long time. I've 
seen — I've fell it! " 

Sylvia gave a dazed, mechanical look at the letter she 
held and recognized the handwriting. She turned very 
white. 

Aunt Victoria said instantly : " I see you have a letter to 
read, my dear, and I want Felix to play that D'Indy Inters 
lude for me and explain it — Bauer is going lo play it tonight 
for the Princess de Chevrille. We'll bother you with our 
chatter. Don't you want to take it to your room to read?" 

Sylvia stood up. holding the unopened letter in her hand. 
She looked about her a little wildly and said: " Oh no, no! ■ 

I think I'd rather be out of doors. Ill go out on the ^H 
balcony." ^H 

" It's raining," said Mrs. Marshall-Smith. ^H 

" No, not yet," said Morrison, making a great effort to ^^ 
speak in an ordinary tone. "It's only going to." He sat 
down at the piano. Sylvia passed him and went out to 
the balcony. She opened the letter and read it through 
very carefully. It was a long one and this took some time. 
She did not hear a note of the music which poured its plain- 
tive, eerie cadences around her. When she had finished the 
letter she instantly started to read it again, with the sen- 
sation that she had not yet begun to understand it. She 
was now deeply Hushed. She continually put back a floating 
strand of hair, which recurrently fell across her forehead ^H 
and cheek. ^M 

After a time, Mrs. Marshall-Smith said from the open ^M 
door; " Felix and I are going to Madeleine Perth's. Would 
you rather stay here?" Sylvia nodded without looking up. 

She sat motionless, looking at the letter long after she had 

Kied it. An hour passed thus. Then she was aware ^J 
it was b^ianing to rain. The drops falling on the open ^H 
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letter dissolved the ink into Wurred smean. _ 

up hastily and wciit inio the salnn, where she sIcmk) imxo- 
tute for a moment, and then, without calling Helcnr, wenl 
to her room and dressed for the street. She moved very 
(luickly as though there were some need for extreme haslk 
and when she stepped into the street she fell at ooc* 
xiilomatically into the swinging step ol the practised watttr 
who sees long miles before him. 

Half an hour later she was looking up at the facade of 
Notre Dame through the rain, and seeing there these wonb: 
■' I shall be waiting at Austin Farm to hear if you are tf 
all able to sympathize with me in wlal 1 have done. Tba 
memory of our last words together may help you (o imafioa 
with wtiat anxiety I than be wailing." 

She pushed open the greasy, shining leather door, | 
into the interior, and stood for a moment in the i 
Udcn gloom of the nAve. A mass was being said. Tbe 
rapidly murmured Latin words came to her in a dim draoe. 
In which she heard (;uite clearly, quite distinctly : " Tliere i» 
anotiier kind of beauty I faintly glimpse— that isn't j 
awect smcKs and lovely sigtits and hannonkKU 1 
the beauty thai can't endure disharmony in condact, I 
&ne, true car for the loveliness of life lived at its best— " 
via, finest, truest Sylvia, it's what you could, if yoo would — 
you more than any other woman in the world — if we wen 
together to tr)- " 

Sylvia sank to her knees on a prie-Dteu and h!d her (ac* 
in her hands, trying to shut out the words, and yet litieninf 
to them so intently that her breath was suspended. . . . 
" What Morrison said is true — for him, since he feels it to 
be true. No man can judge for anotlicr. Rut other ihtn^s 
arc true too, things that concern me. It's true thai aa 
honest man cannot accept an case founded, e\'en n-motrly, 
on the misery of others. And my life has been jusi ilat. I 
don't know wliai success I shall hare with the life that's 
beginning, but I know at least tt will begin straifrht Tliera 
■eema a chance for real shapelincu if l)ie fotmdations an 
afl hooesi— doesn't there? Oh, Sylvia — oh, my dearest le«i^ 
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I could think you would begin it with tne, Sylvia I 
Sylvia ! " 

The girl sprang up aiid went hastily out of the church, 
Tlie nun kneeling at the door, holding out the silent prayer 
(or alms for the poor, looked up in her face as she passed 
and then after her with calm, understanding eyes. Kneeling 
there, day after day, she had seen many another young, 
troubled soul fleeing from its own thoughts. 

Sylvia crossed the parvis of Notre Dame, glistening wet, 
and passed over the gray Seine, slate under the gray mist 
of the rain. Under her feet the impalpable dust of a city 
turned to gray slime which clung to her shoes. She walked 
oa through a narrow, mean street of mediaival aspect where 
rag-pickers, drearily oblivious of the rain, quarreled weakly 
over their filthy piles of trash. She looked at them in 
astonishment, in dismay, in horror. Since leaving La 
Chance, save for that one glimpse over the edge back 
the Vermont mountains, she had been so consistently sur- 
rounded by the padded satin of possessions tliat she had 
forgotten how actual poverty looked. In fact, she had 
never had more than the briefest fleeting glances at it. 
This was so extravagant, so extreme, that it seemed im- 
pressible to her. And yet — and yet — She looked flectingly 
^bto those pale, dingy, underfed, repulsive faces and won- 
^Bfrcd if coal-miners' families looked like that, 
^t But she said aloud at once, almost as though she had 
crooked an arm to shield herself: " But he said he did not 
want me to answer at once ! He said he wanted me to take 
time — to take time — lo lake time . . ." She hastened her 
steps to this refrain, until she was almost running; and 
emerged upon the broad, well-kept expanse of the Boul^ 
vard St. Germain with a long-drawn breath of relief. 

Ahead of her to the right, the Rue St. Jac(]ucs climbed the 
hill to the Pantheon. She took it because it was broad 
and clean and differed from the musty darkness from which 
she had come out ; she fled up the steep grade with a swift, 
light step as though she were on a country walk. Sba 
■Hghl iodeed bave been upon some flat road near 
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Chance for all she saw of the buildings, the people 
her. 

How like Austin's fine courage that was, hii saying tiiai 
he did not want her to decide in haste, bat to takx tiiae 
to know what she was doing 1 What other man wnold 
not have stayed to urge her, to hurry her, to impose his 
will on hers, masterfully to use his personality to confuse 
her, to carry her oflf? For an instant, through all her 
wretched bewilderment, she thrilled to a high, tmpcrsanal 
appreciation of his saying: "If I had stayed with yoo. I 
should have tried to take you by force— but you are loo 
fine for that, Sylvia ! What you could be to the nun jna 
loved if you went to him freely — that is loo splendid to 
risk losing. I want all of you — heart, soul, imnd — or 
nothing) " Sylvia looked up through this clear white light 
to Austin's yearning eyes, and back through the ages with a 
wondering pity at tlic dark figure of Jcny I-^iske. 
from his cave. She had come a long way since then. 

And then all this, everything fme, everything gencfOttt, 
ebbed away from her with deadly swiftness, and in t oold 
disgust with herself she knew that she had 1>een repeating 
over and over Morrison's " Austin will not have a cem 
left . . . nothing but tliose Vermont scrub forests. " So 
that was the kind of a woman she was. Well, if that w*s 
the kind of woman she was, let her live her life according. 
She was sick with indecision as she fled onward thniagh 
llie rain. 

Few pedestrians were abroad in the rain, and those who 
were, sheltered themselves slant-wise with ihcir umbrellas 
against the wind, and scudded with (lie storm. Sylvia had 
an umbrella, but she did not open it. She held her fan up 
once, to feel tiie rain fall on it, and this reminded her of 
home, and long rainy walks with her father. She winced at 
this, and put him hastily out of her mind. And she had been 
unconsciously wishing lo see her mother 1 At the very 
recollection of her mulher she lengthened her stride. These 
was another thought to run away f men I 

She swung araand the comer near the Faotluoa 
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ntjiidly approached the door of the great Library of Ste. 
Genevieve. A ihin, draggled, middle-aged woman-student, 
entering haslily, slipped on the wet stones and knocked 
from under his arm the leather portfolio of a thin, draggled, 
middle-aged man who was just coming out. The woman 
did not stop to help repair the damage she had done, but 
hastened desperately on into the shelter of tbe building. 
Sylvia's eyes, absent as they were, were caught and held 
by the strange, blank look of the man, who stood motionless, 
his shabby hat knocked to one side of his thin, gray hair, his 
curiously filmed eyes fixed stupidly on the Utter of papers 
scattered at his feet. The rain was beginning to convert 
them into sodden pulp, but he did not stir. The idea 
occurred to Sylvia that he might be ill, and she advanced 
to help him. As he saw her stoop to pick them up, he said 
in French, in a toneless voice, very indifferently: "Don't 
give yourself the trouble. They are of no value. I carry 
them only to make the Library attendants think I am a boim- 
fide reader. I go there to sleep because I have no other 
TOOf. " 

His French was entirely fluent, but the accent was Ameri- 
can. Sylvia lookeil up at him surprised. He returned her 
gaze dully, and without another look at the papers, scuffled 
off through the rain, across the street towards the Pantheon. 
His boots were lamentable, 

Sylvia had an instantly vanishing memory of a pool of 
quiet sunshine, of a ripely beautiful woman and a radiant 
young man. Before she knew she was speaking, an im- 
pulsive cry had burst from her : " Why, Professor Saunders I 
- Saunders] Don't you know mc? I am Sylvia 
II!" 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
SYLVIA DRIFTS WITH THE MAJORTTT 



" No, (hey don't let you sit down in hen if yoa'n m 
khalvby as I am," said the man. continuing his slovr, fnUe. 
shufiling progress. "They know you're only a vagrua, 
here to get out of the raio. They won't even tei you ttaai 
atill long." 

Sylvia had not been inside the Pantheon before, had nncr 
been imide a building with so great a dome. They stood 
under it now. She sent her glance up to its va«t AtB, 
Dob!e heights and brought it down In the satumioe. unssvoty 
wreclc al her tide. She was regretting the impulse wbttk 
had made her call out to him. What could she say to Un 
now thc>' were together? Wtiat word, what breath coukl be 
gentle cnoitgh. light enough not to be poison tu tliat open lore^ 

On his part he seemed entirely nncmiccmrd about the 
impression he made on her. Hit eyes, his ^ick. filmed eyc^ 
looked at her with no shrinking, with no bravado, with <a 
entire indifTerence which gave, tlirvugh all the desoUtioa 
of his appearance, (he strongest, careless dignity to the maa. 
He did not care what she thought of him. He did not an 
what any one thought of him. He gave the impreuion of 
a man whose accounts are all reckoned and the balanoi 
itrudc, long ago. 

" So this is Sylvia," he said, with the slightest appearaoct 
of interest, gUncing al her casually. " I alwayt •..lid yoe 
would make a beautiful woman. But wnce 1 knew \'iciOTia. 
I've seen that you mast be quite what »)>e wa* at ymir 
age." It might have been a voice sjieaking f mm lic> ond Iht 
^{rave, so fisllcss, so dragging was its rhythm- " How do 
you happen to be io I^iis ? " be asked. " Are your f 
tttUaJive?" 

4ia 
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** Oh yes! " said Sylvia, half startled by the prepostcr- 
ousness of the idea that they might not be. " They're very 
well too. I had such a good letter from Mother the other 
day. Do you remember Professor Kennedy? He has just 
given up his position to be professor emeritus. I suppose 
now he'll write that book on the idiocy of the human race 
he's been planning so long. And old Mr. Reinhardt, he's 
still the same, they say . . . wonderful, isn't it, at his age ? " 
She was running on, not knowing what to say, and chatter- 
ing rather foolishly in her embarrassment. "Judith is a 
trained nurse; isn't that just the right thing for her? I'm 
visiting Aunt Victoria here for a while. Lawrence is a 
Freshman at . . ." 

He broke in, his hollow voice resounding in the immense, 
vault-like spaces around them. " You'd better go home," 
he said. " I'd leave tonight, if I were you." She looked at 
him startled, half-scared, thinking that she had been right 
to fancy him out of his mind. She saw with relief a burly 
attendant in a blue uniform lounging near a group .of 
statuary. She could call to him, if it became necessary. 

" You'd better go away from her at once," went on tho 
man, advancing aimlessly from one bay of the frescoes to 
another. 

Sylvia knew now of whom he was speaking, and as he 
continued talking with a slow, dreary monotony, her mind 
raced back over the years, picking up a scrap here, a half- 
forgotten phrase there, an intercepted look between her 
father and mother, a recollection of her own, a half-finished 
sentence of Arnold's . . . 

" She can't be fatal for you in the same way she has been 
for the others, of course," the man was saying. "What 
she'll do for you is to turn you into a woman like herself. 
I remember now, I have thought many times, that you were 
like her ... of the same clay. But you have something 
else too, you have something that she'll take away from 
you if you stay. You can't keep her from doing it. No 
one can get the better of her. She doesn't fight. But 
she always tak<;s life. She has taken mine. She must 
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have taken her bogic-lmsbsnd's, she look yotmg Gilb 
she look Gilbert's wife's, she took Arnold's in another wiy. 
. , . God! think of leaving a young, growing, weak mmI ib 
the care of a woman like V'icluria I She took thxt poet'i, 
I forget his name ; I suppose hy this time Fettx Morrisoi 
is . . ." 

At this name, a terrible contraction of the heart told 
Sylvia that she was listening to what he said. " Felix Mor- 
rison ! " she cried in stem, angry protest. " I dcm't knov 
what you're talking almiit — but if you think tliat Auot V\C' 

toria — if you Ihink Felix Morrison " She was inartka- 

late in her indignation. " He was married last auttuna 1» 
a beautiful gtrl — and Aunt Victoria — what an ideal — w 
one was more pleased than she — why — you arc eruty!" 
She (lung out at him the word, which two mocncnts before 
she would not have been so cruel as to think. 

It gave him no discomfort. "Oh no, I'm not," he sai<i 
with a spectral laugh, which had in it, to Sylt-ia's diuivy, 
the very essence of sanity. She did not know why she now 
shrank away from him, far more frightened llian before. 
" I'm about everything el&e you might mention, but I'n 
not craiy. And you take my word for it and jjet oci white 
you still can . . . if you still can ? " He faintly indicated 
an inquiry, kwking at her sideways, his dirty hand stroking 
the dishonoring gray stubble of bis unshaven face. " As 
for Morrison's wife ... let her get out loo. Gilbert tried 
nurrying, tried it in all unconsciousness. It's oa'.y when 
they try to get away from her that they know she's in the 
marrow of their bones. She lets them try. She doesal 
even care. She knows they'll come hack. Gilbert did. Aad 
hts wife . . . well. I'm sorry for Morrison's wife." 

" She's dead," said Sylvia abruptly. 

He t<x)k this in with a nod of the head. " .So much the 
better for her. How did il tuippcn lliat you diiln't fall for 
Morrison's . . ." he looked at her sharply at a change i 
face she could not control. " Oh, yoti did," he comm 
sUckly. " Well, you'd better sUrt home for La I 
tonight," he said again. 
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They were circling around and around the shadowy 
interior, making no pretense of looking at the frescoed 
walls, to examine which had been ihcir ostensible purpose in 
entering. Sylvia was indeed aware of great pictured spaces, 
crowded dimly with thronging figures, men, horses, women 
— they reached no more than the outer retina of her eye. 
She remembered fleetingly that they had something to do 
with the story of Ste. Genevieve. She wanted intensely to 
escape from this phantom whom she herself had called 
up from the void to stalk at her side. But she felt she 
ought not to let pass, even coming from such a source, such 
utterly frenzied imaginings against one to whom she owed 
loyalty. She spoke coldly, with extreme distaste for the 
subject : " You're entirely wrong about Aunt Victoria. She's 
not in the least that kind of a woman." 

He shook his head slowly. " No, no ; you misunderstand 
me. Your Aunt Victoria is quite irreproachable, she always 
has been, she always will be. She is always in the right. 
She always will be, She did nothing to me but hire me to 
teach her stepson, and when my habits became too bad, 
discharge me, as any one would have done. She did nothing 
to Arnold except to leave him to the best schools and the 
best tutors money could buy. What more could any one 
have done? She had not the slightest idea that Horace 
Gilbert would try to poison his wife, had not the slightest 
connection with their quarrel. The young poet.— Adam* 
was his name, now I remember — did not consult her before 
he took to cocaine. Morphine is my own specially. Vic- 
toria of course deplored it as much as any one could. No, 
I'm not for a minute intimating that Victoria is a Messalina. 
We'd all be belter off if she were. It's only our grossness 
that finds fault with her. Your aunt is one of the most 
respectable women who ever lived, as ' chaste as unsunned 
snow — the very ice of chastity is in her! ' Indeed, I've often 
wondered if the redoubtable Ephraim Smith himself, for all 
that he succeeded in marrying her, fared any better than 
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Krest of us. Victoria would be quite capable of cheating ^^ 
out of bis pay. She parches, yes, she dries up the ^H 
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blood — IhjI it's not by her passion, not even by oun. 
passion never kills. It'ii the Sahara ssmls of her 1 
into which we've all emptied our veins." 

Sylvia was frozen to the spot by her ouiragrd i 
tion that any one should dare speak to h«r ihu*. 
found herself facing 3 fresco of a tall, austere figure in aa 
enveloping white garment, an elderly woman with a ilda, 
worn, noble face, who laid one fine old hand on a ttooe 
paraiKt and with divine compassion and tenrlcrtiess looked 
out over a sleeping city, llic man followed the direction 
of her eyes. " It's Puvisdc Cbavanne*' Stc. Genevieve ss as 
old woman, guarding and prayiiiR for Ihe city. Very good, 
isn't it? I especially admire ti:e suggestion of the pUia 
bare ccU she has stepped out frotn. 1 often come here tD 
took at it when I've notliing to cat" He seemed as Aaccjdly 
willing to speak on lhi« as on any other lopic; to find il od 
more interesting than Uie subject of his former speech. 

Sylvia was overcome with horror of him. She walked 
rapidly away, towards the door, hoping he would not follow 
facr. He did not. Wlicn she glanced hack fearfully ofcr 
faer shoulder, she saw him still standing tbcrc, looldoc vp 
at the ^unt gray figure of beneficent old age. His dread- 
ful brt^cn felt hat was in his hand, the water dripped fnim 
his frayed t^ou^e^s over the rotting leather of his shoes. 
As she looked, he tiegan to cough, loudly, terribly, so that 
the echoing reaches of the great nave resounded to At 
sound. Sylvia ran back to him and thrust her purse into hii 
hand. At first be rould not speak, for coughing, b«it 
in a moment he found breath to ask, " Is it Victoria's 
money?" 

She did not answer. 

He held it for a moment, and then opening hti hand let 
It drop. As she turned away Sylvia heard it fall cliokinf 
on tlie stone floor. At the door she turned for one last look, 
and saw him weakly stooping to pick it up again. She 
fairly burst out of tlie door. 

It was almost dusk when she was on the street again. 
kwktng down the steep incline to the Luxcmbourf Gar- 
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dens. In the rainy twilight the fierce tension of the Rodin 
" Thinker " in front of the Pantheon loomed huge and 
tragic. She gave it a glance of startled sympathy. She had 
never understood the statue before. Now she was a prey 
to those same ravaging throes. There was for the moment 
no escaping them. She felt none of her former wild im- 
pulse to run away. What she had been running away from 
had overtaken her. She faced it now, looked at it squarely, 
gave it her ear for the first time ; the grinding, dissonant note 
under the rich harmony of the life she had known for all 
these past months, the obscure vaults underlying the shining 
temple in which she had been living. 

What beauty could there be which was founded on such 
an action as Felix' marriage to Molly — Molly, whose pas- 
sionate directness had known the only way out of the im- 
passe into which Felix should never have let her go? ... . 
An echo from what she had heard in the mass at Notro 
Dame rang in her ears, and now the sound was louder — 
Austin's voice, Austin's words : " A beauty that can't endure 
disharmony in conduct, the fine true ear for the deeper 
values, the foundations " It was Austin, asking him- 
self what beauty could be in any life founded, even remotely 
as his was, on any one's misery? 

For a long time she stood there, silent, motionless, her 
hands clenched at her sides, looking straight before her in 
the rain. Above her on his pedestal, the great, bronze, 
naked, tortured man ground his teeth as he glared out from 
under the inexorable limitations of his ape-like forehead, 
and strove wildly against the barriers of his flesh . . . 

Wildly and vainly, against inexorable limitations! Syl- 
via was aware that an insolent young man, with moist pro- 
tuberant eyes, had come up where she stood there, alone, 
motionless on the public street. He put his arm in hers, 
clasped her hand in a fat, soft palm, and, " Allons, ma 
belle!*' he said with a revolting gayety. 

Sylvia pulled away from him, cried out fiercely in 
English, "Don't you dare to touch me I" and darted 
away* 
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He made no attempt at pursuit, acknowledging hb iii»- 
take with an easy shrug and turning off to mam. a dm 
predatory figure, along the dusky street. He had stankd 
and frightened the girl so thai she was trembling wh«n ihe 
ventured to slow down to a walk under the glaring ItgbU at 
the Boulevard St. Michel. She was also shivering with mf 
and cold, and without knowing it, she was cxtmady 
hungry. As she fled along the boulevard in the directkn of 
her own quarter of the city, her eye caught the lighted 
clock at tlie kiosk ucar Ouny. She was asloni&bcd lo Me 
that it was after seven o'clock. How ttmg could she havr 
stoo<I there, under the shadow of that terrific Thinker, csih 
sumed quite as much as he tiy the pain of trjnng lo riK 
above mere nature? An hour — more than an hour, ibe 
must have been there. The Panllicon must have doKd 
during that time, and the dreadful, sick man mast han 
passed close by her. Where was he iww 7 What makeshift 
shelter harbored that cough, those dirty, skeleton baadL 
those awful eyes which had outlived endurance and cook 
to know peace before death . . . 

She shivered and tried to shrink away from her «el. 
clinging clothing. She had never, in all her life licfnti; 
been wet and cold and hungr>- and frightened, she had 
never known from what she had been protected. And now 
the absence of money meant that she must walk miles in 
the rain l)c(ore she coukl reach »afety and food. Far ihrer 
cents she could ride. But she had not three cents. How 
idiotic she had been not to keep a few sous from her ponc- 
Whal a sickening thing it had been to sec liim stoop to 
pick it up after he had irird to have the pride nut to loach 
it. That was what morphine had done (or him. And be 
would buy more morphine with that money, that waa the 
reason he had not Iieen al>1c to let it lie . . . the man who 
had been to her little girlhood Ihe ndiani embodiment of 
strength and fineness! 

Her teeth were chattering, her feet soaked and cold. She 
tried to walk (aster to warm her blood, and discovered that 
die was adiausted, tired to Ihe marrow of her bones. Her 
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It dragged on the pavement, her arms hung heavily by her ' 
side, but she dared not stop a moment lest some other man 
with abhorrent eyes should approach her. 

She set her leeth and walked ; walked across the Seine 
without a giance at its misted lights blinking through the 
rain, walked on past the prison of Marie Antoinette, with- 
out a thnught of that other harmless woman who had loved 
bright and lovely things while others suffered; walked on 
upon the bridge across the Seine again. This bewildered 
her, making her think that she was so dazed she had 
doubled on her tracks. She saw, a Song way off. a solitary 
hooded sergenl de ville, and dragged herself across an end- 
less expanse of wet asphalt to ask him her way. But Just 
before she reached him, she remembered suddenly that of 
course she was on the island and was obliged to cross the J 
Seine again before reaching the right bank. She retumedV 
weary and disheartened to her path, crossed the bridge, andV 
then endlessly, endlessly, set one heavy foot before the 
other under the glare of innumerable electric lights staring 
down on her and on the dismal, wet, and deserted streets. 
The clocks she passed told her that it was nearly eight 
o'clock. Then it was past eight. What must Ihey be think- 
ing of her on the Rue de Presbourg? She tried again to I 
hurry, but could force her aching muscles to no more than f 

plod, plod, plod of her dogged advance over those in- 

linable miles of pavement. There was little of her 1 
that was not cold, weary, wet flesh, suffering all the 1 
discomforts that an animal can know. She counted herT 
steps for a long time, and became so stupidly absorbed inl 
this that she made a wrong turning and was blocks out of? 
her way before she noticed her mistake. Tliis mishap r 
duced her almost to tears, and it was when she was choking 
them weakly back and selling herself again to the cruel long 
ita of the Champs- Elys^es liiat an automobile passed her 
top speed with a man's face pressed palely to the panes. ■ 

Lost at once (he car slopped in answer to a shouted com- : 
it whirled about and bore down on her. Felix Mor- I 

m sprang out and ran to her with outstretched arms, bis I 
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ricfa voice ringing through the desoUttion of the nun a 
nighi — "Sylvia! Sylvial Are you safe?" 

He almost carried her luck to lh« car, lifted her in. 
There were wraps lliere. great soft, furry, velvet wnp* 
which he cast about her, murmuring broken cjacubtiom 
of emoiion, of pity, of relief — " Oh. your hai]<ls, how 
coldl Sylvia, how i-ould you? Here, drink this! I've been 
insane,— -at)«)ldiely out of my mindt Lei me take off your 
hat — Oh. your poor feet — I was on my way to^I w» 

afraid yoii might have Ob, Sylvia, Sylvia, to have yoa 

Bafe!" She tried to bring to mind somrtMt,' Oir fu.i in 
(ended to remember; she even repealed ■ "i 

herself, " It was an ugly, ugly thing to 1;^' 
but she knew only that he was tcoderr ■■.f 

care and warmth and food and safely. She ilrcw lon^ 
quivering breaths like a child coming out n[ a wbbtnc fit. 

Tltcn Iwfore there was lime for mart thought, the or 
had whirled them back lo the door, where Aunt Victoria, 
outwardly calm, but very pale, stood between the concicrje 
and bis wife, looking out into the rainy dctcrtcd itrcel. 

At the touch of those warm embracing arms, at that 
tradiant pntcnce, at the sound of that relieved, welcoming 
voice, the nightnurc of the Pantheon faded away to black- 
ness. . . . 

Half an hour later, she sat, fresh from a hot bath, breath- 
ing out delicately a reminiscence of recent vtulet water and 
perfumed powder; fresh, fine under-linen next her glowing 
fikin : shining and refreshed, in a gown of chiffon and i 
eating her Arsl moutliful of Yoslitdo's ambrosial soup. 

"Why, I'm so sorry," she was saying. "I 
for a walk, and then went further than I meant to. 
been over on the left bank part of the lime, in Notre hamc 
•nd the I'anthcon. And then when I starle'I to ct»mr '-"me 
it look longer than I thought. It's so art ■ 

" Why in the world, my dear, did yuu ! 

Aunt Victoria, stilt brooding over her ii. v. 

"I'd — I'd lost my purse, i didn't bavi. . 

" But you don't pay for a cab till you come lo liie ^ 
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of your journey! You could have stepped into a taxi and 
borrowed the money of the concierge here." 

Sylvia was immensely disconcerted by her rustic naivet6 
in not thinking of this obvious device. " Oh, of course ! 
How could I have been so — but I was tired when I came 
to start home — I was very tired — too tired to think clearly ! " 

This brought them all back to the recollection of what 
had set her oflf on her walk. There was for a time rather 
a strained silence; but they were all very hungry — dinner 
was two hours late — ^and the discussion of Yoshido's roast 
duckling was anything but favorable for the consideration 
of painful topics. They had champagne to celebrate her 
safe escape from the adventure. To the sensation of per- 
fect ease induced by the well-chosen dinner this added a 
little tingling through all Sylvia's nerves, a pleasant, light, 
bright titillation. 

All might have gone well if, after the dinner, Felix had 
not stepped, as was his wont, to the piano. Sylvia had 
been, up to that moment, almost wholly young animal, given 
over to bodily ecstasy, of which not the least was the agree- 
able warmth on her silk-dad ankle as she held her slippered 
foot to the fire. 

But at the first chords something else in her, slowly, with 
extreme pain, awoke to activity. All her life music had 
spoken a language to which she could not shut her ears, and 
now — her face clouded, she shifted her position, she held 
up a little painted screen to shield her face from the fire, 
she finally rose and walked restlessly about the room. 
Every grave and haunting cadence from the piano brought 
to her mind, flickering and quick, like fire, a darting ques- 
tion, and every one she stamped out midway, with an effort 
of the will. 

The intimacy between Felix and Aunt Victoria, it was 
strange she had never before thought— —of course not — 
what a hideous ideal That book, back in Lydford, with 
Horace Gilbert's name on the fly-leaf, and Aunt Victoria's 
cool, casual voice as she explained, " Oh, just a young 
architect who used to '* Oh, the man in the Pantheon 
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was simply bnilaliiecl by drugs ; he did not know what k 
wa» saytTig. His cool, S|)cc1ral Uugh of sanity •ottnJed 
faintly in her ears again. 

And ihen, out of a mounititg foam of arpeggios, ibm 
bloomed for her a new idea, solid cnougb, broad cfKHi|h. 
high enough, for a refuge against all these wolfiab tao^ 
She sat down to think it out, hot on the trail of *a answer, 
the longed-for answer. 

It had )nsl occurred to her thai there was no ponible 
logical connection between any of those skalking phantont 
and the golden lovely things they tried to defil^. Even if 
some people of wealth and ease and leisure were not as 
careful about moral values as about colon, and testhetk 
harmonies — that meant nothing. The connect km m 
purely fortuitous. How silly she had been not to mc that 
Grant, for purposes of argument, that Aunt Victoria wu 
self-centered and had Uvcd her life with too little rcginl 
for its effect on other people. — grant even that Felix hid. 
under an almost overpowering temptation, not Itcpt in a 
mailer of conduct the same rigid nicety of faslidiouxnes 
which characterized his judgment of marbles — what of it' 
That did not mean that one could only be fine and true is 
conduct by Riving up atl lovely tilings and wurine haii^ 
shirts, What an outgrown, mcdia;va) idcat How cciuld the 
have been for a moment under its domination! It yKi\ jxiti 
that old Puritanism. Spartanism of her childhoful, whkh 
was continually reaching up its bony hand from the graT 
where she had interred it. 

The only danger came, she saw it now, reat) it plainly 
and clear-headedly in the lives of the two people with her, 
the only danger came from a lack of proportion. Ii cer* 
tainly did iicem to be posMhle to allow the amenilic* and 
esthetic pleasures to tiecome so important that mora) fuic- 
ness must stand a*ide till tl»cy were wfe. But anybody 
who had enough intelligence could keep his head, even if 
the lemplalton was alluring. And simply tiecause there waa 
that possible danger, why not enjoy delightful thi;jj 
long aa they did not rtto counter to moral fioenesa I 
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absurd to think there was any reason why they should; 
quite the contrary, as a thousand philosophers attested. 
They would not in her case, at least! Of course, if a de- 
cision had to bs taken between the two, she would never 
hesitate — nevei ! As she phrased this conviction to herself, 
she turned a ri g on her white slim finger and had a throb 
of pleasure in the color of the genoi. What harnGiless, im- 
personal pleasures they were! How little they hurt any 
one! And as to this business of morbidly probing into 
healthy flesh, of insistirg on going back of everything, 
farther than any one could possibly go, and scrutinizing the 
origin of every dollar that came into your hand . . . why, 
that way lay madness! As soon try to investigate all the 
past occupants of a seat in a railway before using it for a 
journey. Modem life was not organized that way. It was 
too complicated. 

Her mind rushed on excitedly, catching up more cer- 
tainty, more and more reinforcements to her argument as 
it advanced. There was, therefore, nothing inherent in the 
manner of life she had known these last months to account 
for what seemed ugly underneath. There was no reason 
why some one more keenly on his guard could not live as 
they did and escape sounding that dissonant note ! 

The music stopped. Morrison turned on the stool and 
seeing her bent head and moody stare at the fire, sent an 
imploring glance for help to Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

Just let her have the wealth and leisure and let her show 
how worthily she could use it! There would be an 
achievement ! Sylvia came around to another phase of her 
new idea, there would be something worth doing, to show 
that one could be as fine and true in a palace as in a hut, — 
even as in a Vermont farmhouse! At this, suddenly all 
thought left her. Austin Page stood before her, fixing 
on her his clear and passionate and tender eyes. At that 
dear and well- remembered gaze, her lip began to quiver like 
a child's, and her eyes filled. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith stirred herself with the effect of a 
splendid ship going into action with all flags flying. " Syl- 
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I via dear," she said, " this rain tonight nuke» me t 
I a new plan. It will very likdy rain for a week or 1 
I now. Paris is abominable in the rain. W'h^l do yon t _ 
to a change? Madeleine Perth was telling ne tlus afwr> 
noon that the White Star people arc runni ; 3 few sh~" 
from Porlsmouth by way of Oicrbourg arom.. by Gibra!: 
through llie Mediterranean to Naples. That's one trip >. 
roUing-stone of an aunt has never taken, and I 
like to add it to my collection. We could be in 
four days from ChcrbourE and ; aend a month 
going north as the heat arrived. Felix — why don't ■ 
come along? You've been wanting to see the 1 
reliefs in the Termc, in Rome?" 

Sylvia's heart, like all young hearts, was dozxled aid 
to blinking by the radiance shed from the magic < 
Italy. Stic turned, looking very much taken aback j 
bewildered, but with light in her errs, color m her {acc'j 

Morrison Inirsl out : " Oh, a dream realised I Som 
to live on all one's days, the pines of the Borghca 
cypresses of the Villa Medici — roses cascading over I 
walls in Rome, tlie view across the Campagna frrxn tte 
terraces at Rocca di Papa " 

Syivia thought rapidly to henrif: "Austin ttiid he <M 
not want me to answer at once. He said be wanted me lo 
take time — to take time! I can decide better, make more 
sense out of cvcrj'thing, if I — after I have thought more 
have taken more time. No, I am not turning my bade on 
him. Only I must have more time to think " 

Aloud she said, after a moment's silence, "Oh, notliiac 
could be lovelier f " 




She lay in her warm, clean white bed that nl^t. 1 
(ng the sound sleep of the healthy young animal wblehl 
been wet and cold and hungry, and is now dry and waiun^' 
and fed. 

Outside, across the city, on his bronze pedestal, the MP** 
tured Thinker, loyal to his destiny, still strove ) 
against the limitations of his ape-tike forehead. 



BOOK IV 
THE STRAIT PATH 

CHAPTER XL 
A CALL FROM HOME 

It was quite dark when they arrived in the harbor at 
Naples ; and they were too late to go through the necessary 
formalities of harbor entering. In company with several 
other in- and outward-bound steamers, the Carnatic lay 
to for the night. Some one pointed out a big liner which 
would sail for New York the next morning, lying like a 
liuge, gaily lighted island, the blare of her band floating 
over the still water. 

Sylvia slept little that night, missing the rolling swing 
of the ship, and feeling breathless in the stifling immobility 
of the cabin. She tossed about restlessly, dozing off at 
intervals and waking with a start to get up on her knees and 
look out through the port-hole at the lights of Naples 
blazing steadily in their semicircle. She tried to think 
several times, about her relations to Felix, to Austin — ^but 
nothing came to her mind except a series of scenes in which 
they had figured, scenes quite disconnected, which brought 
no enlightenment to her. 

As she lay awake thus, staring at the ceiling, feeling in 
the intense silence and blackness that the fluttering of her 
eyelids was almost audible, her heart beating irregularly, 
now slow, now fast, it occurred to her that she was begin- 
ning to know something of the intensity of real life — real 
grown-up life. She was astonished to enjoy it so little. 

She fell at last, suddenly, fathoms deep into youthful 
•lumber, and at once passed out from tormented darkness 
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Into some strange, sunny, wind-swept place oa ■ bei{far 
And she was all one anguish of tnnging for Attsttn. Anr* 
he came swiftly lo lier and look her in hi& amu and kitsd 

ther on ihe lips. And it was as it ttad been when she wxt a 
child and heard music, she was carried away by a gnu 
itwcl.ing tide of joy . . . But du»k began to (all agais: 
Austin faded; tlirough the darkness something called aod 
balled to her. imperatively. With great pain she stnifglcd 
n> through endless stages of IiaU-cotitctouuKss, until she 
Iras herself again, Sylvia Marshall, hca\7-e]-ed, sitting op 
in her berth and saying aloud, " Yes, what is it? " in answer 
to a knocking on the door. 

The steward's voice answered, announcing thai the fint 

Wat for shore would leave in an hour. Sylvia sprat^ oat 

bed, the dream already nothing more than ennfoied 

brightness in her mind. By the time slie was dresses), it 

ad allogclher gone, and she only knew that she had had a 

Ksllcss niglit. She went out on the deck, longing for the 

siic of pure air. The morning was rotsly — it had rained 

ring tlic night — and clouds hung heavy and kiw over the 

Out from this gray smother Ihe city glcanncd like a 

tolled opal. Ncititcr Felix nor her aunt was to be seeo. 

When she went donn to breakfast, after a brisk tramp back 

i forth acros» the deck, she wa toiy and dewy, her triam- 

int youth showing no sign at her vigils. She was saying 

) herself: " Now I've come, it's too idiotic not to enjoy it. 

t ihcll let myself go ! " 

Hclene attended to tlie ladies' packing and to the labeling 

nd care of the baggage. Rmpty-handcd. care-free, (cding 

ike a traveling princess, Sylvia climbed down from the 

great steamer into a dirty, small harbor-buat. Aiinl \'k- 

loria sat down at onirc on tlic folding camp-chair which 

^^_|lclcne always earned for her. Sylvia and Felix stood 

^^bpgetber at the blunt prow, watching the tpectacTe before 

^HBtcm. The clouds were lifting from the dty and from 

^TVcsuviui, and from Sylvia'* mind. Her ipinis rose as ibe 

boat went forward into the strange, foreign, glowing scoie. 

The oily water shimmered hi smooth beaviogs as tke 
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clumsy boat advanced upon it. The white' houses on the 
hills gleamed out from their palms. As the boat came 
closer to the wharf, the travelers could see the crowds of 
foreign-looking people, with swarthy faces and cheap, un- 
graceful clothes, looking out at the boat with alert, specula- 
tive, unwelcoming eyes. The noise of the city streets, 
strange to their ears after the days of sea silence, rose clat- 
tering, like a part of the brilliance, the sparkle. The sun 
broke through the clouds, poured a flood of glory on the 
refulgent city, and shone hotly on the pools of dirty water 
caught in the sunken spots of the uneven stone pavement. 

Aunt Victoria made her way up the gang-plank to the 
landing dock, achieving dignity even there. Felix sprang 
after her, to hand her her chair, and Helene and Sylvia fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Marshall-Smith sat down at once, opening 
her dark-purple parasol, the tense silk of which was changed 
by the hot Southern sun into an iridescent bubble. " We 
will wait here till the steward gets our trunks out," she 
announced. " It will be amusing to watch the people." The 
four made an oasis of aristocracy in the seething, shouting, 
frowzy, gaudy, Southern crowd, running about with the 
scrambling, undignified haste of ants, sweating, gesticulating, 
their faces contorted with care over their poor belongings. 
Sylvia was acutely conscious of her significance in the 
scene. She was also fully aware that Felix missed none of 
the contrast she made with the other women. She felt at 
once enhanced and protected by the ignobly dressed crowd 
about her. Felix was right — in America there could be no 
distinction, there was no background for it. 

The scene about them was theatrically magnificent. In 
the distance Vesuvius towered, cloud-veiled and threaten- 
ing, the harbor shone and sparkled in the sun, the vivid, out- 
reaching arms of Naples clasped the jewel-like water. From 
it all Sylvia extracted the most perfect distillation of 
traveler's joy. She felt the well-to-do tourist's care-free de- 
tachment from the fundamentals of life, the^ tourist's sense 
that everything exists for the purpose of .being a sight for 
him to see. She knew, and knew with delight, the wan- 
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d«rer*s tightened, etnanctpated sense of bdng at i 
from otiligalions, thai cheerful sense of an escape i 
emimsoning solidaril)' of humanity which ftimi5be« t 
of life for the tourist and the tramp, enabling the ot»e lif 
hcartedly to offend proprieties and the other castulljr w 
commit murder. She was embarked apcm a monU v»ct- 
lion. She was out of the Ilnklile of right and wrong. 5~' 
bad a vision of what freedom from entangling reaper 
bilities is secured by traveling. She understood her au 
classing it as among tlic positive goods of life. 

A man in a shabby blue uniform, with a handle of letlct* 
in his hand, walked past them towards the boaL 

" Oh, the mail," said Mrs. Marshall-Smith. " There my 
be some for as." She beckoned the man to her, and sai<l 
" Marshall-Smilli ? Marshall ? Morrison ? " 

The man sorted over bis pile. " Cable for Miss Mar 
shall," he said, presenting it to the younger lady with > 
bold, familiar look of admiration. " letter for F. Moi^ 
rison: two letters for Mrs. Marshall-Smith." Syl*a 
opened her envelope, spread out the folded sheet of paper, 
and read what was scrawled on it, with no realixation ti 
the meaning. She knew only that the paper, Felix, her 
aunt, the crowd, vanished in (hick hiackne&s, ifaroagh whilft, 
much later, with a great roaring in her eari, she read, ai 
though by jagged flashes of lightning : " Mother very dL 
Come home at once. Judith." 

It seonrd to her an incalculably long lime be t wc ai 
her firm glance at the words and her undentandiny tt 
them, hut when she emerged from the blackncu "" 
void, into the flaunting sunlight, tlie roaring ttiU a 
ears, the paper still in her hands, tlie *<T:i*.v!cd wordk 
venomous upon it. she saw that not a 
passed, for Felix and her aunt were 
their own, their eyes beginning to v 
parrs. 

Sylvia stood (juite still, feeling immeasurably and btttcriy 
akute. She said lo berself : " Mother is vci^ sick. 
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go home at once. Judith." But she did not know what sht 
said. She felt only an impulse to run wildly away from 
something that gave her intolerable pain. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith turned over a page of her letter, 
smiling to herself, and glanced up at her niece. Her smile 
was smitten from her lips. Sylvia had a fantastic vision 
of her own aspect from the gaping face of horror with 
which her aunt for an instant reflected it. She had never 
before seen Aunt Victoria with an unprepared and discomr 
posed countenance. It was another feature of the nigh^ 
mare. 

For suddenly everything resolved itself into a bad dream, 
— ^her aunt crying out, Helene screaming and running to her, 
Felix snatching the telegram from her and reading it aloud 
— it seemed to Sylvia that she had heard nothing for 
years but those words, " Mother very sick. Come home 
at once. Judith." She heard them over and over after his 
voice was silent. Through their constant echoing roar in 
her ears she heard but dimly the babel of talk that arose — 
Aunt Victoria saying that she could not of course leave at 
once because no passage had been engaged, Helene foolishly 
offering smelling-salts, Felix darting off to get a carriage 
to take them to the hotel where she could be out of the 
crowd and they could lay their plans — " Oh, my poor dear I 
— but you may have more reassuring news tomorrow, you 
know," said Mrs. Marshall-Smith soothingly. 

The girl faced her aunt outraged. She thought she cried 
out angrily, " tomorrow ! " but she did not break her silence. 
She was so torn by the storm within her that she had n% 
breath for recriminations. She turned and ran rapidly some 
distance away to the edge of the wharf, where some small 
rowboats hung bobbing, their owners sprawled on the seats, 
smoking cigarettes and chattering. Sylvia addressed the 
one nearest her in a strong, imperious voice. " I want you 
to take me out to that steamer," she said, pointing out to the 
liner in the harbor. 

The man looked up at her blankly, his laughing, in[>- 
pertinent brown face sobered at once by the sight of bflc 
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own. He mad« a reply in Italian, raiMng tut sboalt!;- 
Some iU-dresscd, loafing stragglers on the whArf drew mat 
Sylvia with an indolent curioiiity. She turned to them ami 
asked, "Do any of you speak English?" although it «« 
manifestly inconceivable that any of those typical N'eafi' 
tans should. One of tliem stepped forwanl, runnini,' . 
hand through greasy black curls. " I kin, lady," he ■^,:.-* - 
a fluent, vulgar New York accent. " What yc v, 

" Tell that man," said Sylvia, her lip* motin>; 
take me out to the ship that is to leave for A^ 
morning — and now — this minute, I may be late m.w . 

After a short impassioned colIo()uy, the loafer turned 
to her and reported: "'He says if he took you out. you 
couldn't git on board. Them big ships ain't got 00 vi^ 
for folks in little boats to git on. And hcM ask ynu ih— 
lire, anyhow. That's a fierce price. Say, if youll «a 

Runute, 1 can get you a man lhai*ll do it (or " ^', 

Marshall-Smith and Hclcnc had followed, and now brr:.'-. 
through the line of ill-smelling loungers. Mrs. Manha- 
Smith took hold of her niece's arm firmly, and be^vi lu 
draw her away with a dignified gesture. " You don't kno* 
what you are doing, child," she said with a pcremptixy 
accent of authority. " You are beside yourself. Cane 
with me at once. Tliis is no " 

Sylvia did not resist her. She ignored her. In fm. 
she did not understand a word that her aunt said. Skc. 
shook off tlie older wotiuin's hand witli one thrust olj 
powerful young arm, and gathering her skirts about f 
leaped down into the boat. She took out her purica 
showed the man a lifly-lire bill. " Row fast! Fasti** 
motioned to him, silting down in the 5lem and fixing I 
eyes on the huge bulk of the liner, black upon the brilUanec 
of the sunlit water. She heard her name called from te 
wharf and turned her face backward, as the light craft b 
to move jerkily away. 

Felix had come up and now stood between Mrs. Man 
Smith and her maid, bath of whom were paauonateljr I 
pealing to him I He looked over their beads, saw the g^ 
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[ready a boat-length from the wharf, and gave a gesture 
if utler consternation. He ran headlong to the edge of the; 

'Ck and again called her name loutlly, " Sylvia 1 Sylvia!" 
"here was no mistaking the quality of that cry. It was the 
lice of a man who sees tlie woman he loves departing from 
im, and who wildly, imperiously calls her back to hira. 
^itit she did not return. The boat was still so close that 
K could look deeply into his eyes. Through all her tumult 
f horror, there struck cold to Sylvia's heart the knowledge 
lat they were the eyes of a stranger. The blow that had 
ierced her had struck into a quivering center of life, so 
ecp within her, that only something as deep as its terrible 
jfFcring could seem real. The man who stood there, so 
Dpotently calling to her, belonged to another order of 
lings — things which a moment ago had been important to 
tr, and which now no longer existed. He had become 
)r her as remote, as immaterial as the gaudy picluresque- 
KS of the scene in which he stood. She gave him a lonj 
range look, and made a strange gesture, a gesture o: 
revocable leave-taking. She turned her face again to th( 
a, and did not look back. 

They approached the liner, and Sylvia saw some dark 
iads looking over the raiting at her. Her boatman re 
ound the stern to the other side, where the slanting stairs 
icd in boarding the harbor-boats still hung over the side. 
he landing was far above tlieir heads. Sylvia stood up 
id cried loudly to the dull faces, staring down at her from 
e sleerage deck. " Send somebody down on the stairs 

speak to me." There was a stir; a man in a blue uniform 
me and looked over the edge, and went away. After 3 
oment, an officer in white ran down the stairs to th« 
mging landing with the swift, sure fooling of a seaman, 
ylvia stood up again, turning her white face up to him, 
!r eyes blazing in the shadow of her hat, " I've just 
■ard lliat my mother is very sick, and I must get back to 
merica at once. If you will let down the rope ladder, 
ld climb up. I must go I I have plenty of money. 
luit" 
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TTic officer stared, sliook his head, and ran '-.^ ' 
•tairs, disappearing into the black hole ia tbr 
The dark, heavy faces continued to hang over ■ 
staring fixedly down at tlie boat with a steals 
gaze. Sylvia's boatman balanced his oar-handlcs <.■ 
knees, rolled a cigarette and lighted il. The boat sv, 
up and down on the sliiniincring, heaving roll of the n . 
although the ponderous ship beside it loomed moiii 
as a rock. The sun beat down on Sylvia's head and u 
her face from the mottcn water till she felt sick, bm v. 
another ofliccr in while, an elderly man with an tntpaBm 
bearded fare, came down the stairs, she rose up, instaMlf 
forgclful of everything but her demand. She called out he 
message again, straining lier voice until it broke. | 
impatiently in the little boat, swinging under her I 
she seemed almost about to spring up towards the t 
leaning over to catch her words. When she frnished.1 
older man naililed. the younger one rao back op the sUn 
and retunicd with a rope ladder. 

Sylvia's boatman stirred himself with an o^Iy face ti 
nusgiving He clutched at her arm, and made close i 
her face the hungry, Mediterranean gesture of finL 
money. She took out her purse, gave him the fifty-Ure ■ 
and catching al the ladder a» it was flung down, disrt 
ing the shouted commands of the men above her to " wait!* 
she swung herself ui>on tl, climlMng strongly and surety ia 
spite of her hampering ^irts. 

The two men helped her up, alarmed and vexed ai tlK 
ri^ the had taken. They said something about gical 
crowds on the boat, and that only in the second cabin wai 
there a possibility for accommodations. If she antwcnd 
them, she did not know what she said. She followed the 
younger man dawn a long corridor, ai first dark and loieA- 
ing of hemp, later white, briglit with electric light, smcUnf 
strongly of fresh paint, stagnant air, and machine-oiL Tbey 
emerged in a round hallway at the foot of a staircase. Tbs 
oQker went to a window for a cunfermce with the official 
behind it. and returned to Sylvia to say thai there was m 
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room, not even a single berth vacant. Some shabby 
woman-passengers with untidy hair and crumpled clothes 
drew near, looking at her with curiosity. Sylvia appealed 
to them, crying out again, " My mother is very sick and 1 
must go back to America at once. Can't any of you — can't 

you ?" she stopped, catching at the banisters. Her 

knees were giving way under her. A woman with a flabby 
pale face and disordered gray hair sprang towards her and 
took her in her arms with a divine charity. " You can hav« 
half my bed ! " she cried, drawing Sylvia's head down on 
her shoulder. " Poor girl 1 Poor girl ! I lost my only 
son last year ! " 

Her accent, her look, the tones of her voice, some emana- 
tion of deep humanity from her whole person, reached Syl- 
via's inner self, the first message that had penetrated to 
that core of her being since the deadly, echoing news of th« 
telegram. Upon her icy tension poured a flood of dis- 
solving warmth. Her hideous isolation was an illusion. 
This plain old woman, whom she had never seen before, 
was her sister, her blood-kin, — they were both human 
beings. She gave a cry and flung her arms about the other's 
neck, dinging to her like a person falling from a great 
keight, the tears at last streaming down her face. 




CHAPTER XU 
HOME AGAIN 



I 



Tue trip home passed like a long shuddenn^; bad dr;.. 
in which one watts eiemaJly, bound hand and foot, (or ., 
blow which does not fall. Somehow, before the first day 
was over, an unoccupied berth was found for Sylvia, ta a 
tiny corner usually taken b>- one of the sliip's tcrrants. 
Sylvia accepted this dully. She was but half alive, all her 
vital forces suspended until the journey should be orer. 
The throbbing of the engines came to seem like the beat- 
ing of her own heart, and she lay tensely in her 1 
for hours at a lime, feeling that it was p«rt]y her < 
which was driving the ship through the waters, 
only thought of accomplishing the journey, covenag I 
miles which lay before her. From what lay at the i 
she shrank hack, returnitig again to her hypnotic absorf 
in the throbbing of the engines. The old woman who I 
offered to share her berth had disappeared at the first i 
water and had been invisible all the trip. Sylvia dH J 
think of her again. That was a recollection which wiilfrl 
its sacred signiBcance was to come back later to Sylvl 
maturcr mind. 

Tlie ship reached New York bie in the afternoon, an} 
docked that night Sylvia stood alone, in her soiled wrinkM 
suit, shapeless ftom constant wear, her empty hands clutch- 
ing at the railing, and was the first passenger to dart down 
the second'clati gang-plank. She ran to sec if there were 
letters or a telegram for her. 

" Yes. there is a tdegram for you," said the stewanl. hold- 
ing out a H-aled envelope to ber. " It came on with llv« 
pikit and ought to have been given you before." 

She took the envelt^. but was unahle to open It 
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arc Iight3 flared and winked above her in the high roof 
of the wharf; the crowds of keen-faced, hard-eyed men 
and women in costly, neat-fitting clothing were as oblivious 
of her and as ferociously intent on their own affairs as the 
shabby, noisy crowd she had left in Naples, brushing by 
her as though she were a part of the wharf as they bent over 
their trunks anxiously, and locked them up with determina- 
tion. It seemed to Sylvia that she could never break the 
spel! of fear which bound her fast. Minute after minute 
dragged by, and she sliSl stood, very white, very sick. 

She was aware that some one stood in front of her, 
looking into her face, and she recognized one of the ship's 
officials whom she had noticed from a distance on the ship, 
an under- officer, somehow connected with the engines, who 
had sat at table with the second-class passengers. He was 
a burly, red-faced man, with huge strong hands and a 
bald head. 

He looked at her now for a moment with an intent kind- 
ness, and taking her arm led her a step to a packing-case on 
which he made her sit down. At the break in her immo- 
bility, a faintness came over Sylvia. The man bent over her 
and began lo fan her with his cap. A strong smell of stale 
and cheap tobacco reached Sylvia from all of his obese 
person, but his vulgar, ugly face expressed a profoundly 
self -forgetful concern. "There, feelin' better?" he asked, 
his eyes anxiously on hers. The man looked at the en- 
velope comprehend ingly: "Oh — bad news " he mur- 
mured. Sylvia opened her hand and showed him that it 
had not been opened. " I haven't looked at it yet," she said 
pitifully. 

The man made an inarticulate murmur of pity — ^put out 
Ills thick red fingers, took the message gently from her hand, 
and opened it. As he read she searched his face witli an 
impassioned scrutiny. 

When he raised his eyes from the paper, she saw in 
them, in tliat grossly fleshy countenance, such infinite pity 
that even her swift intuition of its meaning was not so 
swift as to reach her heart first. The blow did not readi 
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her naked and onproleincd in the aolitwle of 1 
as it had a( N'apl^. Coofusrdly, half-Rsemfnl 
aistibiy ihc knew that site did not — could not— 
was not the first ihos to be sirock down. ^ 
brought the tonic tumniDOS to cotiragc. 
hail'] unflinchingly, and stood up as thi 

" Mother died this morning at dawn." 

dated ihrec dayt liefore. She wa* now two dsysf 

She looked up at the man before bcr and twte 
speak before slie could command her vt^ec Tl: 
quite slcadily : " I live in the West. Can yoa t 
thing alxiut trains to Chicago?" 

** I'm going with ye, lo th' train," he laid, I 
arm and moving forward. Two houra I 
compassionate face was the last she saw a 
out of tlic station. ?Ic did not scan a i 
She saw that he was more than middlc-aj 
loftt his mother, there must have been many i! 
past. He sceme<l more faniiiiar to her than 1 
friends had seemed liefore; but from now on 
feel closer to every human being than before ti 
loved. A great breach had been made in Ibe i 
life — the wall which had hidden her fellows fron 
saw them face the enigma as uncomprrhendioely, 1 
letsly as the. and she felt the inilinct of terror t 
dose to others, even though tliey feel — becmue i 
terror as unrelieved. It was not thai fihe loved h 
beinfrt more from this honr, rather thai she felt, i 
of her being, her inevitable fellowship with them. J 

Tlie journey home was almasl as wboHy a peri 
pended antmalinn far Sylvia as the days on the c 
been. She had read iIk Iclesram at last; now i 
what had happened, but she did not yet T 
meant. She felt that she would not know what { 
until she reacheil home. How could her mother | 
>V'hat did il mean lu have her mother dead? 

She sai'I the grim words over am) over, I 
with heartsick recklcsuxu at ■ despente 
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handle the black, ugly objects with smoking fuses which he 
knows cany death. But for Sylvia no explosion came. 
No ravaging perception of the meaning of the words reached 
her strained inner ear. She said them over and over, the 
sound of them was horrifying to her, but in her heart she 
did not beheve them. Her mother, her mother could not 
dief 

There was no one, of course, at the La Chance station to 
meet her, and she walked out through the crowd and took 
the street-car without having seen a familiar face. It was 
five o'clock in the afternoon then, and six when she walked 
up the dusty country road and turned in through the gate 
in the hedge. There was home — intimately a part of her 
in every detail of its unforgotten appearance. The pines 
stood up strong in their immortal verdure, the thick golden 
hush of the summer afternoon lay like an enchantment about 
the low brown house. And something horrible, unspeak- 
ably horrible had happened there. Under the forgotten 
dust and grime of her long railway journey, she was deadly 
pale as she stepped up on the porch. Judith came to the 
door, saw her sister, opened her arms with a noble gesture, 
and clasped Sylvia to her in a strong and close embrace. 
Not a word was spoken. The two clung to eacli other 
silently, Sylvia weeping incessantly, holding fast to the 
dear human body in her arms, feeling herself dissolved in 
a very anguish of love and pain. Her wet cheek was pressed 
against Judith's lips, the tears rained down in a torrent. All 
the rich, untapped strength of her invincible youth was in 
that healthful flood of tears. 

There were none such in the eyes of Professor Marshall 
as he came down the stairs to greet his daughter. Sylvia 
was immeasurably shocked by his aspect. He did not look 
like her father. She sought in vain in that gray counte- 
nance for any trace of her father's expression. He came 
forward with a slow, dragging step, and kissed his daugh- 
ter, taking her hand — ^his, she noticed, felt like a sick man's, 
parched, the skin like a dry husk. He spoke, in a voic« 
which had no resonance, the first words that had 
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uttered: "You must be very tired, Sylvia. Yon wool'l 
belief go and lie down. Your sister will go with ywi" 
He himself turned away and walked slowly towards the 
open door. Sylvia noticed that be shuffled bis feet ai he 
walked. 

Judith drew Sylvia away up the stairs to her own slant- 
ceitinged room, and the two sat down on the bed, side bjr 
side, with clasped hands. Judith now told briefly ibe on- 
line of what had happened. Sylvia listened, strainisc her 
swollen eyes to sec her sister's face, wiping away the lean 
which ran incessantly down her pale, grimy checks, re- 
pressing her sobs to listen, although itiey broke out in one 
burst after another. Her mollicr bad ^onc down ve^y 
suddenly and they had cabled at once— then she grew tieUer 
— she had been unspeakably brave — lighting the disease hf 
sheer will-power — she had conquered it — she was galn'rag — 
they were sorry they liad cabled Sylvia — she had not knowa 
the was going to die— none of tliem Iiad dreamed she was 
going to die — suddenly as the worst of her disease had 
spent itself and the lungs were beginning lo dear — sad- 
dcnly her heart had given way. and before the nuTM coold 
call her husband and children to her, she was gone. Tbey 
had been there under the same ruof, and had nut been with 
her at the la<^t. The last time they bad seen her, she was 
alive and smiling at them — such a brave, wan shadow of her 
usual tmite — for a few moments they went about their 
aGTairs, full of hope — and when they entered the sick- 
room again 

Sylvia could bear no more, screaming oat, motioning 
Judith imperiously to stop: — she began to understand what 
had happened lu her ; the words she had repeated so dully 
wen: like thunder in her ears. Her mother was dead. 

Judith took her sister again in her armt. holding her 
close, as though she were the older. Sylvia was weeptn( 
agnin, the furious, healirir, iTtc^hauilib e tears of youth. 
To both the Kisters it seemed that they were paMtng aa 
hour of supreme bttlemest; hut their sironj young b 
*=^E^E ^^ unoRuciouft tenacity to their rifhl lo ] 
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were at that moment painfully opening and expanding be- 
yond the narrow bounds of childhood. Henceforth they 
were to be great enough to harbor joy — ^a greater joy — and 
sorrow, side by side. 

Moreover, as though their action-loving mother were still 
watching over them, they found themselves confronted at 
once with an inexorable demand for their strength and 
courage. 

Judith detached herself, and said in a firm voice : " Sylvia, 
you mustn't cry any more. We must think what to do." 

As Sylvia looked at her blankly, she went on : " Somehow 
Lawrence must be taken away for a while — until Father's 
—either you or I must go with him and stay, and the other 
one be here with Father until he's — ^he's more like him- 
self." 

Sylvia, fresh from the desolation of solitude in sorrow, 
cried out : " Oh, Judith, how can you ! Now's the time for 
us all to stay together! Why should we ?" 

Judith went to the door and closed it before answering, 
a precaution so extraordinary in that house of frank open- 
ness that Sylvia was struck into silence by it. Standing by 
the door, Judith said in a low tone, " You didn't notice — 
anything — about Father?" 

" Oh yes, he looks ill. He is so pale — ^he frightened me ! " 

Judith looked down at the floor and was silent a moment 
Sylvia's heart began to beat fast with a new foreboding. 
" Why, what is the matter with " she began. 

Judith covered her face with her hands. " I don't know 
what lo do!" she said despairingly. 

No phrase coming from Judith could have struck a more 
piercing alarm into her sister's heart. She ran to Judith, 
pulled her hands down, and looked into her face anxiously. 

What do you mean, Judy — what do you mean ? " 
Why — it's five days now since Mother died, three days 
since the funeral — and Father has hardly eaten a mouthful 
— and I don't think he's slept at all. I know he hasn't taken 
his clothes oflF. And — and — " she drew Sylvia again to 
the bed, and sat down beside her, '' he says such things • • . 
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Ihe night after Mother died Lawrence had cri 
afraid he would be sick, and I got him to bed and gt^ 
him some hot milk," — the thought flashed from doc tu tb* 
other almost |ulpat>1y, " That i» what Mollier would ht*« 
done " — " and lie went to sleep — be was perfectly worti coL 
I went downstairs to 6nd Father. 1( was after midniglit 
He was walking around itic house iqIo one ntotn after 
anollicr and out on the porch and even out in the garden, 

as fast as he couhl walk. He looked so " She $bai- 

dered. " I went up to him and said, ' Father, Father, wliai 
arc you doing ? ' He never stopped walking an itutani, bat 
he said, as tliuugh I was a total stranger and we were in a 
railway station or somewhere Ukc that, ' I am locdciog (or 
my wife. I expect to come across her any momeat, boi 
I can't seem to remember the exact place I was to meet 

her. She must he somewhere about, and I suppose ' 

and then, Sylvia, before 1 could help it, he opened the door 
to Mother's room quick — and the men were there, and 

the coffin " She sioppcil short, prrssins her hand 

tightly over her mouth to stop its quivering. Sylvia gvcd ta 
her in liorrified silence. 

After a pause, Juditli went on : " He lamed aromid 1 
ran as fast as he couhl up the stairs to his study ] 
locked Ihe door. He locked me out— the ni^ht afiet Moi 
died. I called and called to him — lie didn't answer. 1 1 
afraid to call very loud for fear of waking Lawrence^ ^_ 
had to tlitnk of Lawrence too." Slie stopped again to draw 
a Inn;; breath. She slopped and suddenly reached out im- 
ploring hands to hold fast to Sylvia. "I'm tn glad you 
have come!" she murmured. 

This from Judith ran like a galvanic shock througb Syl- 
via's Borrow-sodilm heart She sat up. aroused as she hid 
never lieen liefore to a stem Impulse to resist her c 
to figTit it down. She clasped Judith's hand hanl, and J 
the tears dry in her eyes. Judith went on: "If it I ,^ 
been for Lawrence — he's sicic as it it. I've kept him is ft 
room— twice when he's been asleep I've managed to get 
Father to cat something and lie down — there seem to bt 
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limes when he's so worn out that he doesn't know what 
he's doing. But it comes back to him. One night I had 
just persuaded him to lie down, when he sat up again 
with that dreadful face and said very loud: 'Where is 
my wife? Where is Barbara?' That was on the night 
after the funeral. And the next day he came to me, out 
in the garden, and said, — ^he never seems to know who 
I am : * I don't mind the separation from my wife, you 
understand — it's not that — I'm not a child, I can endure 
that — but I must know where she is. I must know where 
she is!' He said it over and over, until his voice got 
10 loud he seemed to hear it himself and looked around — 
and then he went back into the house and began walking 
all around, opening and shutting all the doors. What 
I'm afraid of is his meeting Lawrence and saying some- 
thing like that. Lawrence would go crazy. I thought, 
as soon as you came, you could take him away to the 
Helman farm — the Helmans have been so good — and Mrs. 
Helman offered to take Lawrence — only he oughtn't to 
be alone — he needs one of us " 

Judith was quiet now, and though very pale, spoke with 
her usual firmness. Sylvia too felt herself iron under the 
pressure of her responsibilities. She said : " Yes, I see. All 
right — I'll go," and the two went together into Lawrence's 
room. He was lying on the bed, his face in the pillows. At 
the sound of their steps he turned over and showed a pitiful 
white face. He got up and moved uncertainly towards 
Sylvia, sinking into her arms and burying his face on her 
shoulder. 

But a little later when their plan was told him, he turned 
to Judith with a cry : " No, you go with me, Judy 1 I want 
you! You 'know' — ^about it." 

Over his head the sisters looked at each other with 
questioning eyes ; and Sylvia nodded her consent. Lawrence 
had always belonged to Judith. 




CHAPTER XUI 
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" Strange that u-e creclures of the Petty weyt. 
Poor prisoners behind these Heshly bart. 
Can tometimes think uj thoughts vAth God attaat. 
Touching the fringes of the outer jlars." 

Akd so thfy wenl away, Lawrence very while. HoiJpHiB 
with the weight of his suitcase, his young eyes, blurred and 
red, turned upon Judith with an infinite conficlcace in her 
strength. Judilh herself was [»a1c, but her eyes were dry 
and her lips firm in her grave, steadfast face, so like her 
mother's, except for the absence of the glint of hun»r. Syl- 
via kissed her good-bye. fcelin:; alnwst a lilllc fear of ber 
resolute sister; but as she watched them go down the path, 
and nolcd the appealing drooping of the hoy towardf Judith. 
Sylvia was swept with a gfeat wave of love and admin- 
tion — am] courage. 

She turned to face the difiiculi days and nights before 
her and forced herself to speak cheerfully to her father, 
who sal in a chair on the pordi, watching the dcparttng 
travelers and not seeing tliem. " How splendid Judith if!" 
site cried, and went on with a break in the voice she tried 
lo control: "She will take Mother's place (ur ui ailt" 

Her father frowned liightly. as though she had inter- 
rupted him in some cfTort where concentration was aece» 
Aary, hut otherwise gave no sign tliat be heard ber. 

Sylvia watched him anxiously through the 
Presently she saw him relax from his petition of ■ 
attention with a great sigh, almost a groan, and lean t 
in his cliair, covering his eyes with his hands. WIm 
look them down, his face had the aged, ravaged ejcpn 
of exhaustion which had so startled her on her i 
Now ibe felt none of ber frightened rerulaton, bui c 
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aching pity which sent her out to him in a rush her arms 
outstretched, crying to him brokenly that he still had his 
children who loved him more than anything in the world. 

For the first time in her life, her father repelled her, 
shrinking away from her with a brusque, involuntary recoil 
that shocked her, thrusting her arms roughly to one side, 
and rising up hastily to retreat into the house. He said 
in a bitter, recriminating tone, " You don't know what you 
are talking about/' and left her standing there, the tears 
frozen in her eyes. He went heavily upstairs to his study 
on the top floor ind locked the door. Sylvia heard the 
key turn. It shu her into an intolerable solitude. She 
had not thought before that anything could seem worse 
than the desolation of her mother's absence. 

She felt a deathlike sinking of her heart. She was 
afraid of her father, who no longer seemed her father, 
created to protect and cherish her, but some maniac stranger. 
She felt an impulse like that of a terrified child to run 
away, far away to some one who should stand before her 
and bear the brunt. She started up from her chair with 
panic haste, but the familiar room, saturated with recol- 
lections of her mother's gallant spirit, stood about her like 
a wall, shutting her in to the battle with her heart. Who 
was there to summon whom she could endure as a spec- 
tator of her father's condition? Her mother's empty chair 
stood opposite her, against the wall. She looked at it 
fixedly ; and drawing a long breath sat down quietly. 

This act of courage brought a reward in the shape of a 
relaxation of the clutch on her throat and about her heart. 
Her mother's wise materialism came to her mind now and 
she made a heartsick resolve that she would lead as phys- 
ically normal a life as possible, working out of doors, fonv 
ing herself to eat, and that, above all things, she would 
henceforth deny herself the weakening luxury of tears. 
And yet but an hour later, as she bent over her mother's 
flower-beds blazing in the sun, she found the tears again 
streaming from her eyes. 

She tried to wipe them away, but they continued to rain 
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down on h^r cheeks. Her toagtie knew their saltnes. Shi 
was profoundly atanned and cowed by thu [rresistiUe wcal»- 
iKis, and sIoo^' hclplc$sly 2t bay amon^ the Isnguid nu€%. 
The sensation o. her own ultcr weakness, prostrate beion 
her dire need for strength, was a» bitter u tbc taste of 
her tears. 

She stood there, among the sun-warmed flowers, kiolaq( 
hke a symbolic fignre of youth triumphant . . . and sbc 
felt herself to be in a black and windowless prisoti. wben 
(he very carih under her feci was treacherous, where orery- 
thing bctr;iycd her. 

Then, out of her need, her very gr^t need, out of tbt 
wide and empty spaces of her inculcated unbelief, tome> 
thing rose up and overwhelmed her. The force stronger 
than herself whidi she had longed to feel, blew npon ber 
like u wind out of eternity. 

She found herself on her knees, her face hidden is her 
hands, sending out a passionate cry which transcended 
words. The child of the twentieth century, who had bets 
taught nut to pray, was praying. 

Site did not know how long she knell there before the 
world emerged from the while glory which had whirled 
down upon it, and hidden it from her. But when she came 
to herself, her c>-es were dry, and the weakening impu! ; 
to tears tuid gone. She stretclicd out ber hanJi before li- 
anil tlicy did not Ircmhic. The force sironficr itian her-, 
was now in her own heart. From her muttter's i_ 
there roM a strong, fragrant exbaUtion, a» swei 
honey. 

Tor mnre than an hour Sylvia worlced steadily 
■tawcrft, ccniKiously wrought upon by the healing 
lions from the cnishcd. spicy leaves, the warm cartb, 
the hoi, pure breath of the summer wind on her face. 

Onct she had a passing fancy that ber mother stood 
her . . . cmiling. 
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CHAPTER XUII 
CqSX now; is there any that will answer theet" — ^Job. 



When she went back to the silent, echoing house, she 
felt calmer than at any time since she had read the telegram 
in Naples. She did not stop to wash her earth-stained 
hands, but went directly up the stairs to the locked door 
at the top. She did not knock this time. She stood out- 
side and said authoritatively in a clear, strong voice, the 
sound of which surprised her, " Father dear, please open 
the door and let me in." 

There was a pause, and then a shuffle of feet. The door 
opened and Professor Marshall appeared, his face very 
white under the thick stubble of his .gray, unshaven beard, 
his shoulders bowed, his head hanging. Sylvia went to his 
side, took his hand firmly in hers, and said quietly : '* Father, 
you must eat something. You haven't taken a bit of food 
in two days. And then you must lie down and rest." She 
poured all of her new strength into these quietly issued 
commands, and permitted herself no moment's doubt of his 
obedience to them. He lifted his head, looked at her, and 
allowed her to lead him down the stairs and again into the 
dining-ro^m. Here he sat, quite spent, staring before him 
imtil Sylvia returned from the kitchen with a plate of cold 
meaf^and some bread. She sat down beside him, putting 
out again consciously all her strength, and set the knife and 
fork in his nerveless hands. In the gentle monologue 
with which she accompanied his meal she did not mention 
her mother, or anything but slight, casual matters about 
the house and garden. She found herself speaking in a 
hushed tone, as though not to awake a sleeping person. 
Although she sat quite quietly, her hands loosely folded on 
the table, her heart was thrilling and burning to a 
ttaolTC ** Now it is my turn to help my father/' 
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After he had eaten a few moiithfitts and laid down At 
knife and fork, she did not insist further, but rote to leW 
him to the couch m the living-room. She dared not rnk 
his own room, the bed on which her motlicr had died. 

" Now you must lie down and rest. Father," she nd, 
loosening his clothes and unUcing his shoes as tboogh bt 
had been a stck cliild. (Ic let her do what she wrould. tat 
as she pushed him gently back, he yielded aad lay daw* 
at full length. Sylvia sat down b»ide hint, Tccliac bcr 
strength ebbing. Her father lay on his bacfc. his ey*» wt4b 
open. On the ceiling above him a circi;! - ■" ■ -it. 

danced and shimmered, reflected from a 
the tabic. His eyes fastened upon this, .t 

with a fixed intensity, and later with druj!, _.. . .™ . 

upturned eyeballs. He was quite quiet. an<i liiuily ^temtJ 
asleep, although the line of white between his eyelids msdr 
Sylvia shudder. 

With the disappearance of the instant need for k ■ 
control and firmness, she fell an immense fatigue. It !- 
cost her dearly, this victory, slight as it was. She droo;' 
in her chair, exhausted and undone. She looked down . 
the ash-gray, haggard face on the pitlow. tr>'in^ to find 
those ravaged features her splendidly life-loving fati^n 
It was so quiet that she could Ittrar the bit* dork in the 
dining-room licking loudly, and hatf-conscious'y she began 
to count the swings of the pendulum; One— two — three — 
four — five — six — seven — eight — nine— ten— eleven — twelve — 
thirteen — fourteen 

She awoke to darkness and the sound of her mother^ 
name loudly screamed. She started uo. nrii rr:i:ciiil'criiif 
where she was. asioniihed 10 find her^r'' 
As she stood bewildered in the dark, ihc 
room struck two. Ar once from « lv.V<- 
the wintkiw apparently, she beard the san- 
in her ears — " Bar-bo-ra!" All the blood in her bodj c 
gealed and the hair on her head seemed lo stir its 
the instant before she recogniied her father's Toice. 

The great impulse of devotion which bad 1 
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heart in the garden still governed her. Now she was not 
afraid. She did not think of running away. She only knew 
that she must find her father quickly and take care of him. 
Outside on the porch, the glimmering light from the stars 
showed her his figure, standing by one of the pillars, lean- 
ing forward, one hand to his ear. As she came out of 
the door, he dropped his hand, threw back his head, and 
again sent out an agonizing cry — *' Bar-ba-ra! Where are 
you?" It was not the broken wail of despair; it was the 
strong, searching cry of a lost child who thinks trustingly 
that if he but screams loudly enough his mother must hear 
him and come — and yet who is horribly frightened be- 
cause she does not answer. But this was a man in his full 
strength who called! It seemed the sound must reach 
beyond the stars. Sylvia felt her very bones ringing with 
it. She went along the porch to her father, and laid her 
hand on his arm. Through his sleeve she could feel how 
tense and knotted were the muscles. " Oh, Father, don't!" 
she said in a low tone. He shook her off roughly, but did 
not turn his head or look at her. Sylvia hesitated, not 
daring to leave him and not daring to try to draw him away ; 
and again was shaken by that terrible cry. 

The intensity of his listening attitude seemed to hush 
into breathlessness the very night about him, as it did 
Sylvia. There was not a sound from the trees. They stood 
motionless, as though carved in wood ; not a bird fluttered 
a wing ; not a night-insect shrilled ; the brook, dried by the 
summer heat to a thread, crept by noiselessly. As once more 
the frantic cry resounded, it seemed to pierce this opaque si- 
lence like a palpable missile, and to wing its way without 
hindrance up to the stars. Not the faintest murmur came 
in answer. The silence shut down again, stifling. Sylvia 
and her father stood as though in the vacuum of a great 
bell-glass which shut them away from the rustling, breath- 
ing, living world. Sylvia said again, imploringly, " Oh, 
Father!" He looked at her angrily, sprang from the 
porch, and walked rapidly towards the road, stumbling 
and tripping over the laces of his shoes, which Sylvia had 
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looscn«l when she had pcrsuattr ' ' ' ' "' 
ran afier him, her long bouncU 
in a momcTit, Tlie motion svv 

h«r siiiTcaci! limbs again. Shcil:;. ,, - 

tion. As she stepped along bcstdc her faihcr, pccrmj in f 
slarlighl at his drca<Uul face, half cxpeciing him to x^- 
and strike her at any moment, she felt an immcntc re^^: 
The noise of their feel on the path was like a sane roia 
of reality. Anytlung was more endurable tlian to itaad 
silent and motionless and hear that screaming csll Irh 
itself in the grimly uiiaii»wering distance. 

They were on the main roiad now. walking so swiftly tbi' 
in the hot summer night. Sylvia felt her forehead ha-it- 
and her light dress cling to her moiti body. She took bcr 
fathcr's hand. It was parched like a sick man's, the iku 
like a dry hiisk. After this, ihey walked liamJ-in-huxL 
Professor Marshall continticd to walk r?' ■ 
his loose, unlaced shoes. They iiassc^! 
hotises, the latter slcejiing, black in > 
darkened windows. In one, a poor li" 
rooms, there was a lighted pane, and at tlicy |>asacJ. S|| 
beard the side wail of a little chtM. The Mund ptcmdl 
heart. She longed to go in and put her arm* about 1 
mother. Now she understood. She tightened her hold tk 
her father's hand and lifted it to her l)p«. 

He su^'crcd this with do appearance of his former anger, 
and soon after Sylvia was aware that his gait was slackm- 
ing. She looked at htm Karchingly, and saw thai he bad 
swimg from unnatural tension to spent exhaustion. Hit 
head was hanging ami as he walked he wavered. She 
put her liand luuler his elbow and turned him about ob 
the road. " Now we will go home," she satd, drawing hit 
arm through hers. He made no rcfiistance, not s eemi at 
lo know what she had done, and shuflfed along wearfly, 
leaning all his weight on her arm. She braced her- 
•elf af:ain)t (his drag, and ted him slowly bade, wtping 
her face frem lime to time with her sleeve. There were 
nuxacnts when she thought khc mutt kl him sink oa Om 
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road, but she fought through these, and as the sky was 
turning faintly gray over their heads, and the implacably 
silent stars were disappearing in this pale light, the two 
stumbled up the walk to the porch. 

Professor Marshall let himself be lowered into the 
steamer chair. Sylvia stood by him until she was sure he 
would not stir, and then hurried into the kitchen. In a few 
moments she brought him a cup of hot coffee and a piece of 
bread. He drank the one and ate the other without protest 
She set the tray down and put a pillow under her father's 
head, raising the foot-rest. He did not resist her. His 
head fell back on the pillow, but his eyes did not close. 
They were fixed on a distant point in the sky. 

Sylvia tiptoed away into the house and sank down shiv- 
ering into a chair. A great fit of trembling and nausea came 
over her. She rose, walked into the kitchen, her footsteps 
sounding in her ears like her mother's. There was some 
coffee left, which she drank resolutely, and she cooked an 
egg and forced it down, her mother's precepts loud in her 
ears. Whatever else happened, she must have her body in 
condition to be of use. 

After this she went out to the porch again and lay down 
in the hammock near her father. The dawn had brightened 
into gold, and the sun was showing on the distant, level, 
green horizon-line. 

It was almost the first moment of physical relaxation she 
had known, and to her immense, her awed astonishment it 
was instantly filled with a pure, clear brilliance, the knowl- 
edge that Austin Page lived and loved her. It was the first, 
it was the only time she thought of anything but her father, 
and this was not a thought, it was a vision. In the chaos 
about her, a great sunlit rock had emerged. She laid hold 
on it and knew that she would not sink. 

But now, now she must think of nothing but her father I 
There was no one else who could help her father. Could 
ihe? Could any one? 
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She hcrsdf, since her prayer aniong the rotet, c 
t^ her darkened heart a hope of <iawn. But how conldj 
tetl her father of that? Even if she had been able to f 
him to lislcn to her, she had notliing that words coti!*! i 
nothing hut the recollection of that btimlng hoar i 

garden to set against (he teachings of a lifetime. Thxl| 

changed life for her . . . but what could it mean 10 ber 
father? How could she tell him of wlui was only a wo: , 
less radiance? Her fatlicr had taught tier that deatli tatu 
the relom of the spirit to the great, impersonal river 
life. If the spirit had been superb and splendid. Hire t' 
mother's, the river of lite was the brighter for it, but tlu 
was all. Her mother had lived, and now lived no naofr 
That was what ihcy had tried to teach her to bciieve. Tr-t- 
W3S what her father had taught lier — without, it now a;' 
pcarcd, believing it himself. 

And yet she divined that it wa» not that he woaul 00: 
but that he could not now believe it. He was Itke a fsar 
set in a vacuum fighting for the air without which life i' 
impossible. And she knew no way to break the imphsor 
tng wall and let in air for him. It'at there, indeetl, an<. 
air outside? Tliere must be, or ihc race could not Uic 
from one generalion to (he next. Every one whose love had 
encountered death must have found an air to breathe or 
Inve died. 

Ginstantly through all these thoughts, that day and for 
many <Iays and months to come, there rang the sound of her 
mnitier's name, screamol aloud. She huird it a» th^w^gli 
she were again standing by her father under (he stars. And 
there had been no answer. 

She felt the tears stinging at her eyelids and tat u;- 
terrified at the idea that her weakness was about to orcr- 
take hei- She would go again out to the garden where the 
had found strength before. The morning sun was now bM 
and glaring in the eastern sky. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

"A bruised reed will He not break, and a dimly burning 
wick will He not quench," — Isaiah. 

As she stepped down the path, she saw a battered black 
straw hat on the other side of the hedge. Cousin Pamelia's 
worn o!d face and dim eyes looked at her through the gate. 
Under her arm she held planchette. Sylvia stepped through 
the gate and drew it inhospitably shut back of her. ** What 
is it, Cousin Parnelia ? " she said challengingly, determined 
to protect her father. 

The older woman's face was all aglow. "Oh, my dear; 
I've had such a wonderful message from your dear mother. 
Last night " 

Sylvia recoiled from the mad old creature. She could 
not bear to have her sane, calm, strong mother's name on 
those lips. Cousin Parnelia went on, full of confidence : " I 
was sound asleep last night when I was awakened by the 
clock's striking two. It sounded so loud that I thought 
somebody had called to me. I sat up in bed and said, 
' What is it ? ' and then I felt a great longing to have 
planchette write. I got out of bed in my nightgown and 
sat down in the dark at the table. Planchette wrote so fast 
that I could hardly keep up with it. And when it stopped, 
I lighted a match and see . . . here ... in your mother's 
very handwriting " — fervently she held the bit of paper up 
for Sylvia to see. The girl cast a hostile look at the paper 
and saw that the writing on it was the usual scrawl pro- 
duced by Cousin Parnelia, hardly legible, and resembling 
anything rather than her mother's handwriting. 

" Read it — read it — it is too beautiful ! " quivered the 
other, "and then let me show it to your father. It was 
meant for him " 
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Sylvia shook like a roughly plucked M'Ur:-Li:irr; =^. 
seizpd the wrinkled old hand fiercely. "Cousin ['.irT-- 
I forbid you going anj-whcrc near my faifacrl ^^ ■ 
as well as 1 do how inlensely he ha« always detc^ii- J 
Dalism. To sec you might be the thing that wouM 

The old woman broke in, protesting, her hai i. - 
one side, her brown false front sliding with it an] : 
the thin, gray hairs beneath. " Bol, Sylvia, this i* '.'.-r ■ ■ 
thing that wouid save him — »uch a beautiful, l^'j 
message from your mother, — ste I In her own : 
writing ! " 

Sylvia snatched the sheet of yellow paper. " Th.-.: - ■ 
my mother's handwriting! Do you think I am ^. 
as you are! " She tore the paper into shredi and ica::;.' 
them from her, feeling a relief in the violence of her *«il' 
The next moment she remembered how patient her moth<r' 
had always been witli her daft kinswoman and seeing tear 
in the blurred old eyes, went to put placating arms ab('.- 
(he other's neck. " Never mind. Cousin Pamclia," she u ■ 
with a vague kindness, "I know you mean to do wVji: 
right — only we don't twiieve a5 you do. and Fai 
not be excited 1 " She turned sick as she spoke ::' 
away from the hedge, carrying her small old cu.. 
her. Above the hedge appeared her father's gni) hih 
and burning eyes. fljH 

He was not looking at her, but at Cousin Panielia, i^^| 
DOW sprang fom-ard, crying that she had had a beautinV 
beautiful message from Cousin Carbatra. " It came h-' 
night at two o'clock . . . just after the ck>ck stru:" 

Professor Marshall looked quickly at hts dauRhter, and 
she saw that he loo had heard the dock «triking io lh« 
dreadful night, and that he noted the coincidmce. 

"Just after the clock struck two sbe wrote the Iovd>r<' 
[ message for you with p'lanchctic. Sylvia tore it ^; 
I But I'm snre that if we try with faith, she will rep<^' 
' U . . ." 

Professor Marshall's eyes were fixed on his wtfc'i oM 
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#dusin. " Come in," he said in a hoarse voice. They were 
almost the first words Sylvia had heard him say. 

Cousin Parnelia hastened up the path to the house. Syl- 
via followed with her father, at the last extremity of agi- 
tation and perplexity. 

When Cousin Parnelia reached the dining-room table, 
she sat down by it, pushed the cloth to one side, and pro- 
duced a fresh sheet of yellow paper from her shabby bag. 
" Put yourselves in a receptive frame of mind/' she said in 
a glib, professional manner. Sylvia stiffened and tried to 
draw her father away, but he continued to stand by the 
table, staring at the blank sheet of paper with a strange, 
wild expression on his white face. He did not take his eyes 
from the paper. In a moment, he sat down suddenly, as 
though his knees had failed him. 

There was a long silence, in which Sylvia could hear the 
roaring of the blood in her arteries. Cousin Parnelia put 
one deeply veined, shrunken old hand on planchette and 
the other over her eyes and waited, her wrinkled, common- 
place old face assuming a solemn expression of importance. 
The clock ticked loudly. 

Planchette began to write — at first in meaningless flour- 
ishes, then with occasional words, and finally Sylvia saw 
streaming away from the pencil the usual loose, scrawling 
handwriting. Several lines were written and then the pencil 
stopped abruptly. Sylvia standing near her father heard 
his breathing grow loud and saw in a panic that the veins 
on his temples were swollen. 

Cousin Parnelia took her hand off planchette, put on 
her spectacles, read over what had been written, and gave 
it to Professor Marshall. Sylvia was in such a state of 
bewilderment that nothing her father could have done would 
have surprised her. She half expected to see him dash 
the paper in the old woman's face, half thought that any 
moment he would fall, choking with apoplexy. 

What he did was to take the paper and try to hold it 
steadily enough to read. But his hand shook terribly. 

"I will read it to you." said Cousin Parnelia, and shm 
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read aloud in her monotonous, illiterate Toice: "'la 
and happy, dearest Elliott, and never far from jrou. 
you call to mc, I hear you. AD is nol yet dear, bet I 
wish I could lell you more of tlie whole meaouif. I an 

near you this moment. I wish ihai ' The 1 

stopped there," explained G>usii) Paroelia, tayiof < 
t!ie paper. 

Professor Marshall leaned over it, straining his tyt* » , 
the nide scrawls, passing his hand over his forehead 1* 
though to brush away a web. He broke out in a loud, bi^k 
voice. " That is her handwriting. . . . Good God, her wry 
handwriting — the way she writes Elliott — >l is from Iw 
He snatched the paper up and took it to the «riDd< -■ 
stumbling over the chairs blindly as he went. A» he heU J 
up to the light, poring over it again, be bcfpm to weep, 
crying out his wife's name softly, the lean sttramiuE down 
bis unshaven cheeks. He came back to the table, and saaV 
down before it, stilt sobbing, still murmuring inceaauir^' 
"Oh, Barlnra— Barbara!" and laid his head on hb o.' 
stretched arms. 

" Let him cry I " whispered Coutin Pamelia senttstottally 
lo Sylvia, drawing her away into the hall. A few oioinents 
later when they looked in, he had fallen asleep, his bcail 
turned to one side »o that Sylvia saw his face, tearHtained 
«nd exhausled. but utterly re'.axed and at peace, like that 
of a little child in sleep. Crushed in one hand wu tbe 
yellow sheet of paper coTcrtd with coarse, waverini* nuria> 



CHAPTER XLV 

•^ That our soul may swim 
We sink our heart dozvn, bubbling, under wave/' 

The two sisters, their pale faces grave in the shadow of 
their wide hats, were on their knees with trowels in a 
border of their mother's garden. Judith had been giving 
a report of Lawrence's condition, and Sylvia was just finish- 
ing an account of what had happened at home, when the 
gate in the osage-orange hedge clicked, and a blue-uni- 
formed boy came whistling up the path. He made an 
inquiry as to names, and handed Sylvia an envelope. She 
opened it, read silently, " Am starting for America and 
you at once. Felix." She stood looking at the paper for 
a moment, her face quite unmoved from its quiet sadness. 
The boy asked, "Any answer?" 

" No," she said decisively, shaking her head. " No 
answer." 

As he lingered, lighting a cigarette, she put a question in 
her turn, " Anything to pay ? " 

" No," said the boy, putting the cigarette-box back in 
his pocket, " Nothing to pay." He produced a worn and 
greasy book, " Sign on this line," he said, and after she had 
signed, he went away down the path, whistling. The 
transaction was complete. 

Sylvia looked after the retreating figure and then turned 
to Judith as though there had been no interruption. 
"... and you can see for yourself how little use I am to 
him now. Since he got Cousin Pamelia in the house, there's 
nothing anybody else could do for him. Even you couldn't, 
if you could leave Lawrence. Not for a while, anyhow. I 
suppose he'll come slowly out of this to be himself again 
« * • but I'm not sure that he will. And for now, I actually 
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believe that he'd be caster in his mind if we 1 
tvny. I never breathe a word of criticism about p 
of course. Hut he knows. There's that mocb left < 
olAelf. He knows how t must feel. He'.i realK < 
nifch better too. you know. He's taken up his cla 
the Summer School again. He said lie had ' 
from Mother that he was to go back lo his work I 
and the very next day be went over to the campus, J 
taught all his classes as though aolhing had happennJ. 1- 
it awfully, terribly touching to see how even such a pi 
incoherent niakc-bcltcve of a 'message' from Mother U^ 
more t>ower to calm him than anything we could do wiU 
our whole hearts? But how can be! I can't undcntaad 
itl I can't bear it, to come in on him and Cousin Parnc&a, 
in their evenings, and see them bent over that grotoqiM 
planchctte and have him look up at me su dcfiaiitly. u 
though he were jusi setting his teeth and saying he wouldn't 
care what I thought of him. He doesn't really care citbtr 
I He doesn't think of anything but of having evening comt 
I when he can get anoiher ' nie«agc ' from Mother . . . tnm 
I Molher! Mother!" 

" Well, perhaps it would be as well for us aoi 
be here for a while," murmured Judith. Then 
[ were Actp dark rings under her eyes, as though she ba<) 
I slept badly for a long time. " PcrhajK it may be better 
I later on. I can take Lawrence back with me when I go 
lo the hospital. I wanl to keep him near me nf coarse, 
I dear little Lawrence. My little boy! Hell be my life now- 
I He'll be what ! have to live for." 

Something in the quality of her quid voice icnl a chtO to 

I Sylvia's heart. " Why. Judy dear, after you are married 

I of course you and Arnold can keep Lawrenre with yaa. 

That'll be the best for him, a real home, with you. Ob. 

Judy dear." she laid down her trowel, fightin;* hard aminxt 

a curious ticknes« which rose within tier. She tried to 

■peak lightly. " Oh, Judy dear, when are ycm KDing to !■ 

married? Or don't you want lo speak atioui it r 

I while ? Yon nerer write kmg Icttcri, I know— faat ] 
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!atc ones haven't had any news in them! You positively 
haven't so much as mentioned Arnold's name lately." 

As she spoke, she knew that she was voicinfj an uoeasi- 
ncss which had been an unacknowledged occupant oMftr 
mind for a long time. But she looked confidently to se« 
one of Judith's concise, comprehensive statements make her 
dim apprcliensions seem fantastic and far-fetched, as Judith 
always made any flight of the imagination appt-ar. But 
nothing which Sylvia's imagination might have heen able 
to conceive would have struck her such a blow as the fact 
which Judith now produced, in a dry, curt phrase : " I'm not 
going to be married," 

Sylvia did not believe her ears. She looked up wildly 
I Judith rose from the ground, and advanced upon her 

fater with a stern, white face. Before she had finished 
aking, she had said more than Sylvia had ever heard her 
lay about a matter personal lo her; but even so, her iron 
words were few. " Sylvia, I want to tell you about it, of 
course. I've got to. But I won't say a word, unless you can 
> quiet, and not make a fuss. X couldn't stand that 

jTe got all I can aland as it is." 

' She slood by an apple-tree and now broke from it a 
"imall, leafy branch, which she held as she spoke. There 
was something shocking in the contrast between tlic steady 
rigor of her voice and the fury of her fingers as they tore 
and stripped and shredded tlic leaves. " Arnold is an in- 
curable alcoholic," she said; "Dr. Rlvedal has pronounced 
him hopeless. Dr. Charton and Dr. Pansard (they're the 
best specialists tn that line) have had him under observa- 
tion and they say the same tiling. He's had lliree dreadful 
attacks lately. We . . . none of their treatment docs any 

«d. 1 t's been going on too long — from the lime he was 
t sent away to school, at fourteen, alone! There was 
inherited tendency, anyhow. Nobody took it seriously, 
I and — and the other tilings boys with too mudi money 
Apparcnliy everybody thought it was just the way boys 
•re — if anybody thought anything about it, except that it 
ms a bother. He never had anybody, you know — nevtr. 
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never anybody who . . ," her voice r^= 

f break. 5hc slopped, swallowed hanl. 
" The trouble is he has no constitution ' 
^prtor to work with. It's not Amalil''- 

' come out lo us, that time in Chica^ whca l.c na^icU 

wc — he could — with Mother to " Her Bicady 

gave way abruptly. She cast Uie ravaged, leafless " 

' violently lo the ground and stood looking down ai ft. 
There was not a fleck of color in her bcautilot, stoay bet 
Sylvia confcniniled all her will-power on an effort l> 
speak as Judith would have her, quietly, without heraia; 
bill when she broke bcr silence she fourd that she had ■ 
control of her voice. She tried to say, " But, Judith den 
if Arnold is like that — doc«n'l he need you marc than ever! 
You arc a nurse. How can you abandon him now t " Btf 
she could produce only a few, broken, inanicuUie wwA 
in a clicking voice before she was obliged lo slop short, Ictt 
she burst out in the flood of horror which Judith had 
forbiildcn. 

Broken and inarticulate as they were, Judith knew wVat 
was the meaning of those words. The comers of ' 
twitched uncontrollably. She bit her marUIt 
repcalcdly before she could bring out the few blu' 

which fell like clods on a co/Tm. " If 1— if «e ,\r 

and I arc in love with each other." She stopped, in-- 
painfitt breath, and said again: "Arnold and 1 are in 1 
witit C3ch other. Do you know what that means ^ fir 
the only man I could nol take care of^Amodl 11 
sliould try. we would soon be married, or lovers. If > 

were married or lovers, we would soon have " S^- 

lud oven»ttmaled l*,er strength. Even the was not stronf 
enough to go on. 

She tat down on the ground, put bcr long arms around 
her knees, and buried her face in them. She was not 
weeping. She sat as still as though carved in stone. 

Sylvia herself was beyond tears. .She sal looking deiM 
at the motst earth nn the trowel she held, drying vtsihljFJ 
die hot sun, turning to dtut, and falling away 'm a 
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bling, impalpable powder. It was like seeing a picture of 
her heart. She thought of Arnold with an indignant, pas- 
sionate pity — how could Judith ? But she was so 

close to Judith's suffering that she felt the dreadful rigidity 
of her body. The flat, dead tones of the man in the 
Pantheon were in her ears. It seemed to her that Life was 
an adventure perilous and awful beyond imagination. 
There was no force to cope with it, save absolute integrity. 
Everything else was a vain and foolish delusion, a two- 
edged sword which wounded the wielding hand. 

She did not move closer to Judith, she did not put out 
her hand. Judith would not like that. She sat quite mo- 
tionless, looking into black abysses of pain, of responsi- 
bilities not met, feeling press upon her the terrifying close- 
ness of all human beings to all other human beings — there 
in the sun of June a cold sweat stood on her fore- 
head. . . • 

But then she drew a long breath. Why, there was 
Austin! The anguished contraction of her heart relaxed. 
The warm blood flowed again through her veins. There 
was Austin! 

She was rewarded for her effort to bring herself to 
Judith's ways, when presently her sister moved and 
reached out blindly for her hand. At this she opened her 
arms and took Judith in. No word was spoken. Their 
mother was there with them. 

Sylvia looked out over the proud, dark head, now heavy 
on her bosom, and felt herself years older. She did not 
try to speak. She had nothing to say. There was nothing 
she could do, except to hold Judith and love her. 

There was nothing, nothing left but love. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 



A LONG TALK WITH AKNOLD 

The tall, lean young man, silting hta galloping hone mj 
Blackly, riding fast with a recklessly loose rein, and turinf 
with Moodstiot eyes down at the dtai of the road, pfv 
an exclanuttion, brought the marc upon her hauncbet. tM 
sprang down from the saddle. A woman, yotrnj. tiS^ 
grave, set like a pearl in her blade mourning drtss. tutai 
up from the roadsi<Ic brook and advanced to meet Ub 
They looked at each other ai people do who meet after 
death has passed by. They stanmiered vagoe words, Hmt 
eyes brimming. 

" I — she was always so good to me," said Arnold. Ik 
voice breaking and (juavcring as he wrung Sylvia's hand 
again and again. " I never knew — saw mncli 
know — but when I was a little boy, I used — I a^-r 
about her at night." His Ihin, sallow face I1u^' ' 
eameslness. *' I don't lielieve— honestly, Sylvia : 
lieve her own children loved her any more than ' 
thought so many limes how difTcreni everyi' 
have been if I'd — I don't suppose you rcmcmlicr, i.»i _y 
ago when yon and she were !n Chicago, I ran away i 
Khool to go out there, and ask if " 

Sylvia remembered, had thoushi of ootlung else I 
the moment she had seen far down the road the horn 
vainly eecing the Uack beast on hi* crupper. She i 
her head now, her hand at her throat, and mrrtkmcd I 
to ittence. *■ Don't I Don't I " she said urgently. " Yti 
remember. I remember." 

There was a moment's silence, filled by the mun 
the little hniok at their feet. The mare, which had I 
liriiikin( deeply, now lifted her bead, the water i 
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from the corners of her mouth. She gave a deep breath 
of satisfaction, and began cropping the dense green grass 
which grew between the water and the road. Her master 
tossed the reins over the pommel and let her go. He began 
speaking again on a different note. " But, Sylvia, what in 
the world — here, can't we go up under those trees a few 
minutes and have a talk ? I can keep my eye on the mare." 
As they took the few steps he asked again, " How ever 
docs it happen that you're here at Lydford Junction of all 
awful holes?" 

Sylvia took an abrupt resolution, sat down on the pin^ 
needles, and said, very directly, " I am on my way to Austin 
Farm to see if Austin Page still wants to marry me." Her 
manner had the austere simplicity of one who has been 
moving in great and grave emotions. 

Arnold spoke with an involuntary quickness : " But 
you've heard, haven't you, about his giving up all his Colo- 
rado . . ." 

Sylvia flushed a deep crimson and paid with a moment 
of bitter, shamed resentment for the other bygone moments 
of calculation. " Yes, yes, of course." She spoke with a 
stem impatience. " Did you suppose it was for his fortune 

that " She paused and said humbly, ** Of course, it's 

natural that you should think that of me." 

Arnold attempted no self-exculpation. He sat down by 
her, his riding-crop across his knees. " Could you— do you 
feel like telling me about it? " he asked. 

She nodded. It came to her like an inspiration that only 
if she opened her heart utterly to Arnold, could he open 
his sore heart to her. " There's not much to tell. I don't 
know where to begin. Perhaps there's too much to tell, 
after all. I didn't know what any of it meant till now. 
It's the strangest thing, Arnold, how little people know 
what is growing strong in their lives! I supposed all the 
time I only liked him because he was so rich. I thought it 
must be so. I thought that was the kind of girl I was. 
And then, besides, I'd — perhaps you didn't know bow much 
I'd liked Felix Morrison." 
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Arnold nodded. " I sort of gncssed so. Yoo w™ 
awfully game, then, Sylvia. You're game now — it*s a«i. 
white to fall in Inve with a man bccatuc he's rich tad '- 
Btick to him when he's " 

Sylvia waved her hand impatiently. " Oh, yoo •! ■ 
ondcrstand. It's not because I think I otight to — Hei" 
rot Let me try lo tell you. Listen] \Vhco the r 
came, about this Colorado business — I was about crari 
a while. I jtist went lo pieces. I knew I ought to an.- 
his letter, but I couldn't, 1 sec n^w, lofiVing Inclr. t" • 
had just crumpled up under l'> ' -" 

I didn't know it llicii. 1 kepi - 
only pulling off deciding till 1 

but i know ROW that I liad dti.i — .-^ ^... ^y. .. 

to see liim again — Felix was there, you know — I'd lico 
to give Austin up bccauK he wasn't rich any nuirc I 
you know I was that haw sort of a woman ? Do yon — 
pose he will ever be willing to take me bacV ? — oow af=rr 
this 'ong time? It's a month since I got his letter." 

Arnold bent his riding-«rop between his tliin. ncrv- 
hands. *' Are you sure now, Sylvia, are you 
dead sure? " he asked. " It would be pretty h.- 
tin if you — aftervards — he's such a sqtiare. >r^ 
of a man. yoti ought to be awfully careful not to- " 

Sylvia .said quickly, her quiet voice vibrant, her f: 
Itiminons: "Oh, Arnold, 1 couM never te!l yuu I»ow .. 
I am. Tliere ju*l isn't anything el«- 0\cr thrrc m Piio. 
1 tried so hard to think about it — and I couldn't get axsj- | 
where at all. The more 1 tried, the baser I grew : ilie more | 
I loved the things I'd liave lo give up, the mon- i h\--z I 
on to them. Thinking didn't do a bit of gon ' 

almost killed myself thinking — thinkinf; • .'< 

was to think om an ingenious, low. mean co- 
jntlify my»elf in giving him up. And then, ai 
cablegram came, I slaned home — Arna'd, wh.T 
that was) — and I found — I foimd Mnlhrr wa-. 
gone away forever — and I found Father r»ul of hi* hi-.ni ^ 
■omm— and Judith told me about — about her trouble. 
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was like going through a long black corridor. It seemed as 
though I'd never come out on the other side. But when I 

did A door that I couldn't ever, ever break down — 

somehow it's been just quietly opened, and I've gone through 
it into the only place where it's worth living. It's the 
last thing Mother did for me — what nobody but Mother 
could have done. I don't want to go back. I couldn't if 
I wanted to. Those things don't matter to me now. I don't 
think they're wrong, the ease, the luxury, if you can have 
them without losing something finer. And I suppose some 
people's lives are arranged so they don't lose the finer. But 
min^ wouldn't be. I see that now. And I don't care at all — 
it all seems so unimportant to me, what I was caring about, 
before. Nothing matters now but Austin. He is the only 
thing that has lived on for me. I'm down on my knees with 
thankfulness that he just exists, even if he can't forgive 
me — even if he doesn't care for me any more — even if I 
shouldn't ever see him again — even if he should die — ^he 
would be like Mother, he couldn't die, for me. He's there. 
I know what he is. Somehow everything's all right — be- 
cause there's Austin." 

She broke off, smiling palely and quietly at the man 
beside her. He raised his eyes to hers for an instant and 
then dropped them. Sylvia went on. " I don't pretend to 
know all the ins and outs of this Colorado business. It 
may be tliat it was quixotic on Austin's part. Maybe it 
has upset business conditions out there a lot. It's too com- 
plicated to be sure about how anything, I suppose, is likely 
to affect an industrial society. But I'm sure about how 
it has aflFected the people who live in the world — it's a great 
golden deed that has enriched everybody — not just Austin's 
coal-miners, but everybody who had heard of it. The sky 
is higher because of it. Everybody has a new conception 
of the good that's possible. And then for me, it means that 
a man who sees an obligation nobody else sees and meets 
it — why, with such a man to help, anybody, even a weak 
fumbling person like me, can be sure of at least loyally 
trying to meet the debts life brings. It's awfully hard to 
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know what they arc, and to meel tbera — and tt'i 
riWc if you don't." 

She stopped, aware that the life of the i 
was one of the nn[>aid debts so luridly present to I 

" Sylvia," said Arnoli], hesitating, " Sylvia, mil 111 
■o — look here, are you sure you're in ttrvr with J 

She looked at him. her e)-es steady u start. 
there as many ways of being in lore, as there are | 
she asketl. " t ilon't know— I don't know ii it's wh 

body would call being in love— bu! " She n»et 

and unashamed, regally, opened her heart to htoi 
look. " I can't live without Austin," she aid qaic 
low tone. 

He looked at her long, and turned away. 
you're in love with him, all right!" he nurnmred 
"and T don't believe that the Colorado bnnness' 
of the rest of what you're saying has much (o 
anything, Austin's a live nun and you're in love % 
and tliat's ail there is to it. You're lucky I " He : 
his handkerchief, and wiped his forehead and I 
his neck. Sylvia, looking at him more closely, was 
to see how thin and haggard wai his face. He asl 
" Did you ever think that maybe what .\ustia i 
about when he ctiuckcd the money was what you'd | 
you'd take it? i should imagine," he added wilk 
smitr, " that he is liaid to please U he's oot pn 
satisfied." 

Sylvia was startled. " No. Why no." At I 
thouaht I'd looked at every single side of it, but 
dreamed of that." 

" Oh, I don't mean he did it for thai I Lord 
suppose it's been in his mind for years. But a(li 
don't you sui^poK he thought . . . he'd been ran ) 
his money such a terrible lot, you know . . . dl 
suppose be thought he'd be sure of you one wa] 
other, about a million times surer than he cotald hi 
■ny other way ; if you stitck by him. don't you s 
old Felix there with all hti Eascinatknis, pint 
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money.'* He turned on her with a sudden confused wonder 
in his face. " God ! What a time he took to do it ! I 
hadn't realized all his nerve till this minute. He must have 
known what it meant, to leave you there with Felix ... to 

risk losing you as well as Any other man would have 

tried to marry you first and then ! Well, what a dead- 
game sport he was! And all for a lot of dirty Polacks 
who'd never laid eyes on him ! " 

He took his riding-cap from his head and tossed it on 
the dried pine-needles. Sylvia noticed that his dry, thin 
hair was already receding from his parchment-like fore- 
head. There were innumerable fine lines about his eyes. 
One eyelid twitched spasmodically at intervals. He looked 
ten years older than his age. He looked like a man who 
would fall like a rotten tree at the first breath of sickness. 

He now faced around to her with a return to everyday 
matters. "See here, Sylvia, I've just got it through my 
head. Are you waiting here for that five-fifteen train to 
West Lydford and then are you planning to walk out to 
the Austin Farm? Great Scott! don't do that, in this heat. 
rU just run back to the village and get a car and take 
you there in half an hour." He rose to his feet, but Sylvia 
sprang up quickly, catching at his arm in a panic. " No ! no ! 
Arnold, you don't understand. I haven't written Austin 
a word — he doesn't know I'm coming. At first in Paris I 
couldn't — I was so despicable — and then afterwards I 
couldn't either, — though it was all right then. There aren't 
any words. It's all too big, too deep to talk about. I 
didn't want to, either. I wanted to see him — to see if he 
still, if he wants me now. He could write anything. He'd 
feel he'd have to. How would I ever know but that it was 
only because he thought he ought to? I thought I would 
just go to him all by myself, without his knowing I was 
coming. / can tell — the first moment he looks at me I can 
tell — for all my life, I'll be sure, one way or the other. 
That first look, what's in him will show! He can't hide 
anything then, not even to be kind. I'll know I FU 
fcoowl" 
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AmoM sat down again with no comment. Evid^ 
understood. He leaned liis licad back agxtnst thd 
bark of the plrr. and dnsed his e^'es- Tlirrc wa* a | 
look of excessive fati;;ue about his v 
glanced up and caughi Syhia's cDm[>o 
" I havcn'l been jJeqiing very well 1 
dryly, " It breaks a (cltow up to I 
nodded Evidently he wa<i not minded lu <pe^ L,i ius4 
troubles. He had not mentioned Judith. 

She looked up thoughtfully at the well-rememlifreil T.^ ' 
line of llic mountain against the sky. Her ir 
hood eyes had looked at that high line- Sii- 
brooding medilalton, and presently, obeying or. 
instincts, she sal down by Arnold, and began t>i ; 
about what she divined for the moment would mi ■ : 
and move him; she be^n to talk about her n' -'ir- 
was silent, his worn, sallow face impassive, but lix • 
he was lislcnitig. 

She told one incident after another of her ntoibcr's 
incidents which, she lotd him, she had cwl nw.t \ :■■ 
time, trcidenls which were now windows bi !< - 
letting in the sunlight her mother loved so wi-:. 
time T was growing up, I wai blind, I dtdn't 
t don't feel remorseful, t suppo«e tliat U the . 
have to be. But I didn't see her. There w- 
minor difTcrencM between uj . . - tastes, in(> 
ways said halcful'y to myself that Mother ilidn'i 
me. And it wad true too. As if it matters t What I 
didn't f She never talked morality to us, nnyhitw. ' 
never talked much at all. She didn't need to. 
herself. No ^ords would express that. She lived t 
And there it is now, Iheie it always will be for i 
for me to live on. 1 thought she had died. Btit t 
never been so living for me. She's part of me now 
always. And just because I see the meaning of her 
why, there's the meaning of mine as dear as morning. 1 ! 
can poor Father crave those ' mr-^xagei ' fmm herf Evrri 
thing is a message from her. We're lived with her. W< 
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have her in our hearts. It's all brightness when I think of 
her. And I see by that brightness what's in my heart, and 
that's Austin . . . Austin ! " On the name, her voice rose, 
expanded, soared, wonderfully rang in the ensuing 
silence. . . . 

Arnold said slowly, without opening his eyes : " Yes, yes, 
I see. I see how it is all right with you and Austin. He's, 
big enough for you, all of you. And Felix — he's not\ 
so bad either — but he has, after all, a yellow streak. Poor 
Felix ! " 

This brought up to Sylvia the recollection of the day, so 
short a time ago when she had sat on the ground thus, 
much as she now sat next to Arnold, and had felt Judith's 
body rigid and tense. There was nothing rigid about 
Arnold. He was relaxed in an exhausted passivity, a beaten 
man. Let what would, befall. He seemed beyond feeling. 
She knew that probably never again, so life goes, could 
they speak together thus, like disembodied spirits, freed for 
once from the blinding, entangling tragic web of self-con- 
sciousness. She wondered again if he would find it in his 
heart to speak to her of Judith She remembered something 
else she had meant to ask him, if she could ever find words 
for her question ; and she found that, in that hour of high 
seriousness, they came quite without effort. " Arnold, 
when I was in Paris, I met Professor Saunders. I ran 
across him by accident. He told mc some dreadful things. 
I thought they cou'dn't all be true. But I wondered " 

Arnold opened his eyes and turned them on her. Shq 
iaw again, as she had so many times, the honesty of them,i 
They were bloodshot, yellowed, set deep in dark hollows; 
but it was a good gaze they gave. " Oh, don't take poor 
old Saunders too seriously. He wint all to pieces in the 
end. He had a lot to say about Madrina, I suppose. I 
shouldn't pny mtich attention to it. Madrina's not such 
a bad lot as be makes her out. Madrina's all right if you 
don't want arytVitig out of her. She's the way she is, that's 
all. It's rot fair to blame her. We're all like that," he 
ended with a pregnant, explanatory phrase which fell with 
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an immense significance on Sylvia's ear. 
right when she's got what she wants." 

The girl pondered in silence on this chan 
After a time Arnold roused himself to say af^n; 
ehc wouldn't go out of her way to hurt anybody, I 
tiling. She's not t)ic kind that enjoys teeinj; < 
squirm. Only she wants things the way she ' 
■ Don't let anything oM Saundcri said worty yoo. 
be laid all my wontikssness at Madrina's door t 
got into that way of thinking, sort of dotty on 1 
anyhow. He was terribly hard hit. you koow. I <j 
either llial \tadnn3 did keep him strtrng aa bol I 
several years. I don't suppose it occurred to her I 
was any reason why she shouldn't if he were tot 
I never could see that he wasn't some to blame I 
be had to do — all tliey any of them ever had to c! 
get out and stay out. Madrina'd never lift a I 
hinder. Even Saunders, I finest, would hare had 1 
that Madrina always bad plenty of digni^. Am 
me, great Scolt! what could you expect a woi 
Madrina to do with a boy like ntcl She i 
for one thing; and tlien I always bored her aln 
than she could stand. But she never showed I 
ticnce. never once. She's really awfully good-t 
her way. She wanted lo make roe tnio a salon sori 
son. soraelwly who'd talk at her Icas—coavn 
you know. You see me, don't yout It was hart 
If she'd had you, now — I always thought yoa we 
person in the ^vorld she ever really cared for. 
you knuw. All this year you've lieen with her, she'd 
so difleteni, mnrc like a real woman. Maybe she's I 
troubles loa Maybe she's been deathly lonely. ~ 
f^ back on her too hard. Madrina's no vampire. 1 
just old Saunders' addled wits. She's one of the t 
pie in the world to live with, if you don't need her I 
thing. And she really docs care a lot for ytm, Syl»f 
time nut in Oiicago, when we were all ki<ls. when t 
to 2° 10 live with your mother, 1 remember thai 1 
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suggested to her (and Madrina would have done it in a 
minute, too) — she suggested that they change off, she take 
you to bring up and I go out to live with your mother." 
He stopped to look at the woman beside him. ** I don't 
know about you, Sylvia, but I guess it would have made 
some difference in my life ! " 

Sylvia drew back, horrified that he was even in thought, 
even for a moment robbing her of her mother. " Oh, what 
I would have been — I can't bear to think of what kind of 
woman I would have b^n without my mother ! " The idea 
was terrible to her. She shrank away from her aunt as never 
before in her life. The reminiscence brought an idea, evi- 
dently as deeply moving, into Arnold's mind. The words 
burst from him, " I might now be married to Judith ! " He 
|)u^4l!s hands over his eyes and cast himself down among 
the pine-needles. 

Sylvia spoke quickly lest she lose courage. "Arnold I 
Arnold! What are you going to do with yourself now? 
I'm so horribly anxious about you. I haven't dared speak 
before " 

He turned over and lay on his back, staring up into the 
dark green of the pine. " I'm going to drink myself to 
death as soon as I can," he said very quietly. " The doctors 
«ay it won't take long." 

She looked at his wasted face and gave a shocked, pity- 
ing exclamation, thinking that it would be illness and not 
drink which was to come to his rescue soon. 

He looked at her askance, with his bloodshot eyes. " Can 
you give me any single reason why I shouldn't ? " he chal- 
lenged her. 

Sylvia, the modem, had no answer. She murmured 
weakly, " Why must any of us try to be decent ? " 

" That's for the rest of you," he said. " I'm counted out. 
The sooner I get myself out of the way, the better for 
everybody. That's what Judith thinks." 

The bitterness of his last phrase was savage. Sylvia cried 
out against it. " Arnold ! That's cruel of you 1 It's kill- 
ing Judith!" 
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She can't care for me." he said, with a deep, t 
reseniroent " She can'i ever have cared a rap, orM 
wouMn't be able to " 

Sylvia would no! allow him lo go on. " You n 
Bay such a thing, Arnold. Voa know Jadith's only r 
— she feels if she^if she had chi.drei and they wert 

He interrupted her witli an ugly hardness. " Oh. I 1 
wl:at her reason is, all right. Ii'a (he latest fad. 
rnasazine article can tct) you all about it. And I don't ta - 
any siock- in it, I lell you. It's just insanity to try to gi:t 
at every last obHgaiion you may po»iti<y have ! Youv 
to live your life, and have some nen.*e alxiut it I If Ja 
and I love ench oihcr, what 'a it lo anybo«Iy else U i 
married ? Maybe we wouldn't have any children. Mq 
they'd be all right — how could they be anything else i 
Judilh for tiieir mother? And anyhow, ieav« 
them! Let ihcm take care of themselves! We've I 
do it for ourselves) W'hat the devt] did my father t 
me, I'd like to know, thai I should die to keep my ch 
unborn? My mother was a country girl from up ben 
the mountains. Since I've been staying here winters, 
met some of her people. Her aunt told me that my I 

was as dnmk as a lord on his wedding nighi 

did he lliink of his son ? Why should 1 think o ~ 

He was so evidently talking wildly, desp« 
Sylvia made no attempt to stop him, divini 
aching pity what lay under hts dreadful worrls, 
he faid again, " It's simply that Judith <k)csn't care « 
about me to stick by me, now I'm down and out. She 
can't bear me tii her narrow little t-'^iod world 1" Judtlli'a 
lister could keep her silence no more. 

look here, .Arnold, I haven't meant lo tell yoa, I 
ftfr'f have you ihinkrnp that Listen! You know Joi 

splendid and self-coni rolled she is. She went j 
through the sorrow of Mother'* death without once t 
tng down, not once. But the night before 1 tuned to c 
hen. in the middle of the night, I heard such a sound f 
Judith's room I It frichtene<l me, so I could hantly |ei a 
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breath! It was Judith crying, crying terribly, so that she 
couldn't keep it back any more. I never knew her to cry 
before. I didn't dare go into her room — Mother would — 
but I didn't dare. And yet I couldn't leave her there alone 
in such awful trouble. I stood by the door in the dark — 

oh, Arnold, I don't know how long — and heard her 

When it began to be light she was quiet, and I went back to 
bed ; and after a while I tiptoed in. She had gone to sleep 
at last. Arnold, there under her cheek was that old base- 
ball cap of yours ... all wet, all wet with her tears, 
Judith's tears." 

Before she had finished she was sorry she had spoken. 
Arnold's face was suffused with purple. He put his hand 
up to his collar and wrenched at it, clenched his fists, and 
finally, flinging his riding-crop far from him, hid his face 
in his hands and burst into tears. "Isn't it damnable!" 
he said over and over. " Isn't it damnable ! " 

Sylvia had nothing more to say. It seemed indeed 
danmable to her. She wondered again at Judith's invincible 
force of will. That alone was the obstacle — ^no, it was 
something back of Judith's will, something which even 
Arnold recognized ; for now, to her astonishment, he looked 
up, his face smeared like a weeping child's, and said in a 
low tone, " You know, of course, that Judith's right." 

The testimony was wrung out of him. But it came. The 
moment was one never to be forgotten. 

Out of her passionate pity was bom strength that was 
not to be denied. She took his hand in hers, his dry, sick 
man's hand. " Arnold, you asked me to give you a reason 
why you should get the best you can out of yourself. I'll 
give you a reason. Judith is a reason. Austin is a reason. 
I'm a reason. I am never goins; to let you go. Judith 
can't be the one to help you get through the best you can, 
even though it may not be so very well — poor, poor 
Judith, who would die to be able to help you! Mother 
wasn't allowed to. She wanted to, I see that now. But I 
can. I'm not a thousandth part as strong or as good as 
they; but if we hang together! All my life is going to 
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be settled for me in a few hours. I don't know how 
going to be. But however it is, you will alwa]rs be m on 
life. For as long as you live/' she caught her breaLh at 
the realization of how little that phrase meant, ** for as kn^ 
as you live, you are going to be wliat you wanted to be. 
what you ought to have been, my brother — ^my mother'! 



son. 



>* 



He clung to her hand, he clung to it with such a ^ 
that her fingers ached — and she blessed the pain for what 
it meant. 



CHAPTER XLVII 
"... AND ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED!'' 

They had told her at the farm, the old man and the old 
woman who had looked so curiously at her, that Mr. Page 
had gone on up the wood-road towards the upper pasture. 
He liked to go there sometimes, they said, to look at the 
sunset from a big rock that stood in the edge of the white 
birch woods. They added, in extenuation of this, that 
of course somebody had to go up there anyhow, once in a 
while, to salt the sheep. 

Sylvia had passed on, passed the great, square, many- 
chimneyed house, passed the old-fashioned garden, and 
struck into the wood-road beyond the bars. The sun was 
so low now, almost below the edge of the Notch, that the 
rays were level and long behind her. So she had walked, 
bathed in luminous gold at Versailles, on the day when 
Austin had first told her that he loved her, on the day she 
had told him the truth. From the first moment she had 
seen him how he had always brought out from her the 
truest and best, finer and truer than anything she had 
thought was in her, like a reflection from his own integrity. 
His eyes that day, what clear wells of loyalty and honor 
. . . how her mother would have loved him! And that 
other day, when he said farewell and went away to his 
ordeal . . . she closed her eyes for an instant, pierced with 
the recollection of his gaze on her! What was she, what 
poor thing transfigured to divinity, that such passion, such 
tenderness had been hers . . . even for a moment . . . 
even if now . . . 

She looked timidly up the green tunnel of the arching 
trees, fearing to see him at any moment. And yet how 
she hastened her steps towards where he was! The 
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tnomeaU were too long till she should And her bn.' 
home! 

After a time, there came b moment of tncfa lerr. 
throbbing of the heart, &uch ircmblmg, tliat &bc n 
not go on. 5hc sat down on a rock beside the mad -. 
pressed her shaking Iiands on her checks. No, it wv 
awful. She had been insane to think uf putting c^r- 
thin^. her whole life, to the test of a mnmcnt's sbock. - 
would f^o back. She would write htm. . . . 

Site looked up and saw her nraiher's ^lant figure til- 
ing tlicre before her. She smiled, and started on. Stnr. 
that she had ilioughi her mother could be dead. Her - - 
instinct had been right. Her mother, her mother a-. 
not die. 

The road turned sharply to the lefl. She came ooi {r< - 
the white birches. She was in the edge of t)ie past. 
sweet-fem at her feel, a group of ahccp railing stan . 
heads lo cazc at her, the sun's rim red on the hon: 
below her. And up there, the sunlight on his (ace, at* 
her. Mood Austin. 

Tlie sight of him was like a great burst of music ia ' - 
heart, like a great flood of light. Her doubts her onrri 
tainties, they were gone out. as utterl)* as ni;:ht goe* '- 
fote the sun. Hci cars rang to a lound like siac.r; 
voicct. For a moment she did not feel the ground usder 
her feel. . . . 

Austin loDl:ed down and saw her. He stood like a ma 
in a dream. 

Ami then he knew. He knew. And Sylvia knew. ' 
gave a great cry of welcome which was to ring in Iter I 
for all her life, like a benediction. He ran down to I 
bcr, and took her ia his arms. 
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